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GAG, ». 

a. To nauseate; to^.ircyje^t with loa^hipg^ as if the 
throat were closed against the admission of what ^s 
oflfered. 
3« To make an unf uccessfi^^ ^ffipurt. to ypmit. 

GAGGEBy s. anpnoonfoxipist Certainly an old Pu- 
mta«.wa«4)ffigin^Uy,i»e^tjp .. 

GAGE, *. a bowl, or, tub to receive. the cream as it is, 
successively skimmed off. No doubt it has its name 
from the use mad^ of it» to j udge when, a sufficient 
quantity has been coHepted to be churned. 

GAIN, ad^, handy, and dextrous, as Johnson explains 
it. But it is of more extensive sense, and by no 
meap^ out of use. a^hef upppsed it to be. On the 
contrary, it is very frequently used, and means con- 
venient 5 d^irat:|le;Ji^9t as may be wished. Ex. 
** The lapd li^ very gfiin for nae." " I bought 
this horse very gaira,V (cheap.) w. w. r. br. as 
a qualifying term use4 with other words ^ ^^gain 
, quiet>" pretty quiet, a. s.geaUi obvie. 

GALDER, V. to prate in a coarse, vu^ar, noisy man- 
ner, 

GALDER, s, coarse, vulgar prate, very noisy and 
nonsensical. There seems to be sufficient con- 
nexion in seiise to refer it to a. s. galdor, incan* 
tatio. 

GALL, s. a vein of sand in a stiflf soil, through which 
water is drained off, and oozes at soft places on the 
surface ; otherwise sand-galls* 
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GALLOPPED-BEER, *.«iiall beer for present drink- 
ing, made by simple boiling, or, as it is called gal* 
loppingy small quantities of malt and hopsto^Mie^ 

' ih 2c'ke^T^I'ii% ^ly tIr^^i^a»Pi%ig*d^oeJWre#. 

GALLOW-BALK, s. the io/it or strong btrdPciiron 
to whfdtf ttle^^iWo6b; 6f ^WK*i tt« ♦^'«l» ihcto, 

called because it res'^iiibr^s' the tiiVper part df the 
gallowg. III n, u. ic. it ia ^Hed less properljfj a 

tiAME-LEG, *, ^ sore or wounded leg. Every lame- 
leg is hot ag{im&4^g a5 is it Is exploded in t. j, 

*"^"nDryfetabaridy leg as is implied in Mi*. MaKme's 

proposetl derivation froni c, br, earn cttroas* It is 

more likely to be from ItaK gnmbd, qimlified by 

, aorai adjective now Ibst; petbaps, thh>ugb Ibe blun- 

' der of some one ignorant of that ia^iigu age j retain- 

" I fig the substantive instead of the adjective, and so 

producing tautology i It would not be without 

"precedienL '* Gamba di Dio " is a very strange ex- 

pressioDj explained by Veneroni, *'une jaitibe toute 

gat€e/' One sense of ganiba irt Du Cjinge i» 

, " morbi species.'* It is said to be cured !^ an 

upgueqi ' This agreed Well 'enoi'iieH vrlth^ whfet we 

^ mean by a game-leg. The" teVlba bePoiigii Wtffife leg 

" '^ 'only. Jtbbody ever liarf i ^^ #nf;^'lfetid, or 
.even foot, ^ .o.im 

'64N1JBU, i; togadVtQ'rattlKW: Wl? sfc;4fi4fifV. 
Both seem synonymous wititf iv^^efeM,' ^HttMis the 
more modern word and' th^'geili&Val fifttiH' But 
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^ our*A 19. nearest to the etymon. It is a frequent, 
of A. s. gan^ ire. 

GANG^ s, a, number of things of the same sort going 
together, ■ It is very commonly applied to persons ; 
as, a gang of robbers, gipsies, &c. by us, to certain 
inanii^ate things^ as a gang of harrov^s, a gang of 
calves* feet, sheep's trotters^ cow-heels, &c. gang 
of lighters^on a n^vigablq river of pai:^> &c. br. 

GANGEI{i,.*f a goer; a spei^y bor^e. sc, n, 

GANT, s. a vjillag^ fair or wake, , There are probably 
few instances of the use of it. But in those fevf 
it is not likely to be lost. Mattishall Gant, is in 
no danger of losing its ancient, name, while it re- 
tains any portion of its attraction andcelebrity in 
the neighbourhood. As an assembly^ a place of 
re$ort> it comes ea^>]^ from A. s. gqn^ ire. 

GANTY-GUTTED, adj. gaunt ; lean and lanky. It 
of course follows the derivation of gaunt, which is 
obvious Qpough^ and without difficulty brought to 
our form. From a. s. gewanian^ fabescere, comes 
its part, getvant^ gwant, gant, 

GAPE-STICK, s, a large wooden spoon, to which it 
is necessary to open the mouth wide. r. n. c. has 
gob-stick, q, v. Mouth-stick, br. This is very 
well, but our*s. is better ; being strictly a Saxon 
compound^ A. s.geapan, pandere, and sticce, coch- 
leare. 

GARLE, V, to mar butter in the making, by handl- 
ing in. suipmer with hot hands. This turns it to 
a curd-Uke substance, with spots and streaks of 
paler colour, instead of the uniformly smooth con- 
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sistency and golden hue, which it ought to have. 
Very nice dairy-women use a piece of thin flat 
wood^ instead of the hand. But this requires 
greater care and more time ; so the butter is garled 
by being made in too much haste. It may come 
from A. s. geare, expedite. 

GARTLESS. adj. heedless ; thoughtless ; regardless. 
N. Fr. gart, q. d. garde. 

GARTL£-H£AD> s. a thoughtless person. 

GAST or GHAST-COW, s. a cow which does not 
produce a calf in the season. Otherwise a Jarroto* 
cotv, q. V. A. s. gast, spiritus. 

G AT, s. an opening in the great sand-bank which lies 
at the back of Yarmouth roads. There are several, 
distinguished by names, as fisherman's gat^ &c, 
Isl. gat, foramen. 

GATTER-BUSH, GATTRIDGE, s. the wildgelder- 
rose. Viburnum opulus, or the wild dog-wood, Cor* 
nus sanguineay Lin. ch. has gaitre, which looks 
like Fr. but there is a. s. gate-treotoy cornus. 

GAVEL, GAVIN, s. a sheaf of corn before it is tied 
up. The first is the better word. 

GAVEL, V. to collect mown corn into heaps in order 
to its being loaded. Fr. gavelle. 

GAULT, s. brick earth, r. n. c. Occasionally any 
sort of heavy and adhesive earth. 

GAWP. V. to gape very wide ; to stare with a sort of 
idiotic wonder. Intens. w. c. br. 

GAYS, s. pL prints to ornament books. The word is 
in Johns, on the sole authority of L*£strange, who 
was a Norfolk man, and not infrequently betrays it. 
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GAY-CARDS, s. pi. the cards in a pack which are 
painted with figures. 

GEy V. to go. Ex. '< This does not ge well with that.** 
<< He and she will never ge together/* meaning, it 
is an iU-suited match, w. c. jek. It may be 
added here, that when we mean to make our 
draught-horses go on, we call indifferently ge-hoy or 
ge-tool This is sad confusion^ and we ought to 
know better ; for ge-hoy being interpreted, means 
go-stop, and ge^too is go-go. We express ourselves 
with much more propriety, when we say uoooch'too 
andt(io, q. v. a. s. gegatiy ire. 

GEAR, f . stuff; tackle of any sort. ch. has gere, in 
such a sense. We call medicines " doctor's gear.** 
Household furniture is sometimes called gear. 
Harness for cart-horses is called their gears. And 
if a man is in a state of activity and exertion, we 
say he is in his " going gears,** a. s. geara^ appa* 
ratus. 

GENERALS, s,pl. the Archdeacon's Visitation. The 
diocese of Norwich seems to be the only one in 
which this popular name is used. It is to be pre- 
sumed that every where the Visitation is officially 
called the Archdeacon's General Court. 

GET, V. 

1. Phr. " To get shut of,*' to get rid or quit of. The 
exact meaning, no doubt' is, to get parted or shut 
out from something disagreeable, br. shot. 

2. Phr. " To get over the left shoulder,** to be a loser. 
The direct and effectual mode of getting must be 
understood to be, by the right hand. Still some- 
thing may be got even by a lefl-handed attempt. 
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But over the left shoulder, nothing can come within 
reach of either hand, but any thing may be thrown 
away. This explanation, if in any degree it be so, 
may still be thought unsatisfactory. 

GIFFLE, V. to be restless; unquiet; fidgetty. It ought 
to be spelled with g, not j, as the dictt. have it. 
There can be no doubt of its formation from the 
old word glijff^{th.e twinkling of an eye), by a very 
easy metathesis. 

GIFFY, s. the shortest possible portion of time ; the 
winking of an eye. Ex. '* I will do it in a gify ; 
or a couple ofgiffies,** Certainly it belonga togiffle^ 
and so to gliff, l. sc. br. 

GIG, s. a trifling, silly, flighty fellow. The word is 
given by Johns, in other senses, and said to be of 
uncertain etymology. In our sense the etymology 
seems sure enough, a. s. gegasy s. pi, nugs. The 
sing, must be geg, 

GIGGISH, adj. GIGGISHLY, adv. from the subst. 
above. 

GILVER, V. to ache; to throb. Much the same as 
Culver, which seems to have been melted or shaven 
down to this. Perhaps it implies a less violent 
throbbing. 

GIM, GIMMY, adj. spruce; neat; smart. C. Brit. 
gioi/mp. 

GIMBLE, V. to grin or smile. Though the g in this 
word is hard, and soft in all the others with the 
same initial syllable, they seem to be all of the 
same family and descent, except the* Fr. one, 
which is quite distinct. 

GIMMERS> s. pL small hinges ; as those of a box or 
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'Oabiiiet $ or even of the pariour door. ch. has gtm- 

. fli0i&< in tbe tasneseiMe, whieh comes neikrer to theFr. 

, word oAred below, in the second pliable than our 
word does. It is of course inserted here according 
to the first sjllaMe. sh. Hen. V. spedcs ofeLgmmal 
fak ; tlie parts of which, it must be supposed, were 
fitted to each other as nicely as hinges. The se* 
condsjrlkble may probably, in this instance too, 
.coma even nearer still to the Fr. if the word> in an 
earlier stage of that language, ended in a/ as many 
such words certaii^y did. BK.jimmers. jek. gim^ 
mace. Fr. gemeau, 

GIMSON, «« a gimcrack. 

GIMSONER,!: one who is ingenious in making gim- 
craeks or knick4aiacks« 

GINGER, adj, of a pale red . colour, particularly ap- 
plied to hair. 

GINGERLY, ado, very nieely and cautiously. Ex. 
" You most touch it quite gingerly ;*' as if it were 
as likely to break between the fingers as a cake of 
very thin and crisp gingerbread. 

GIVE, V. 
I. Pbr. ** To give one a good word," to recommend, 
or represent him favourably. A phrase admitting 
a variety of ap^ications. Ex. " Give my com- 
pliments to Mr. A." " I will give you a good 
wprd,** make. you seem civiL ** If you oifer your- 
self as a servant to Mr. B. I will give you a good 
word* In £hi£ it wonid be> ** do you a good word.** 
2.,.Phr. « Togke one it.*' To rate or to beat him 

joundty ; to give him his share or his due. 
3. Phr. <<To give one his own;** to tell him plain 
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but unwdcome^niUis i or to pay bini id ISm mrn 
coin ; to requkebw abmc ; or te icliini his bknrs. 

4. Phr» <* Togk€ one the bag ;*' to dtsniii; to tarn 
bimirf? to shift for hioatetf as he mty. 

5. Phr. "To give one white-foet;** te eoaz him. 
The phrase is oertaialy aUusire to the fiHrning of 
a dog. 

6. " To give one ^ seal rf the day ;" to greet civilly 
with a aaltttaUoD suitable to the heer e£ me s<i ag ; 
as " good morning)" or << good evening." Our 
phrase is gmerala and eabacdy equivalent to " give 
you good time of day/* in sh. 

7. Phr. <' To give grant** To tHUrn autboritathrely. 
The JuBtiee, the overseer, or any body eke in au- 
thority is often solicited to ** gine grant/' that such 
or sudi a thing may be done. 

A. s. salf opportunitas. 

GLEMTH, GLfiNT) GLINT, s. a glimpse; a short 
and slight view. p£. has ^int ; and in a. o. the 
verb g/»W is to peep; certainly from^. Gtent 
may> however, be a separate word, from iMhgienna, 
pandere, as br. suggests. 

GLOREi GLOUR, v. to stare with earnest and angry 
eyes. It may seem an intens. of glarey but eomes 
directly ffoni Teut. ghereny Hmis oculis aspioere. 

GLOUSE, s. a strong gleam of heat, from sunshine or 
a Uaamg fire. l. so. ghne or gioMe. Isl. gh0se, 



GLVSKY^adj. sulky in aspect. Perhaps no more 
tfian a metath. of that word, intended to be 
strengthi^iod by borrowing g fiom ghwaa or glore. 

VOXmII. n 
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GLYIHALTER, y. a halter or bridle with winkers, as 
tnose of draught-horses. In r. n.c to gli/ is to 
« look asquint." In b. g. it is to look off the right 
line.** SK. proposes no" very inapposite derivation 
from A. s. glei/any cBXideBcere (to gleam). 
CO, V. Used with an unlimited variety of parts, active ; 

to go a-gunning,' a-mumping, a-poking, &c. &c, 
GOAF/ s. a rick of com in the stiraw laid up in a banl ; 

if in the open air it is a stack, pl. goaves, 
GOAF-FLAP, *. a wooden beater to knock the ends 
of the sheaves, and make the goaf or stack more 
compact and flat. In Suffolk the goaf-jUif is sel- 
• dom or never used ; but it is a standing joke on the 
1st of April to send a boy, or a silly fellow, to 
borrow a goaf -flap ; and the messenger invariably 
'^runs the gauntlet** of all the servants and labonr- 
ers at the farm house, to which be is sent. 
GOAF-STEAD, «. eveiy division of a barn in which a 
goaf IB placed. • A large bam has four or more. 
The threshing-floor is called the middle'Stead. a. s. 
siedey locus. 
GO AVE, V. to stow com in a bam.'PR. Ex. « Do 

' you intend to stadk this wheat,- or to goave it ? '* 
GOB,V 

1. The mouth. Ex. « Shut your gob" br. A great 
> talker is said ** to have the gift of the Gob J* 

2. A large mouth-filling morsel, particularly' of 
something greasy. Ex. *< A gob of fat, suet, bwon, 

J pudding, or dnmplin, well soaked in dripping, 
iwhifchwill easily slip down. .The Fr. pk^ase, 

** avaler tout de gob,"* Cotgr. has exactly the same 

miianih^.' 
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3. Metaph. A coMiderable lump of p9n}etl^|n^ pot 
eatable. Johnson explains it '' a small quantity/* 
and quotes a passage from L* Estrange, in. which 
there can be little doubt (though the book is. not 
at hand) that it means. a large one. By <Vsuch a 
gob of money/' our countryman oiust have meant* 
as we still mean, by the very same phrase, a good 
round sum. O. Fr. gobe;. or perhaps, c. B^^gob ; 
both signifying the same; some^ing wjbich can 
be swallowed* 

GOBY-THE-GROUND, f. an expressive, if; not an 
elegant compound, signifying a person of very low 
steture. p£» Sometimes used as an adjective. 

QOBBLE, ^. noisy talk.. 

GOBBLER, s. a tuiO^eyroock. 

GOD*SEND,^, a .beneficial acquisition, iq^uite unex- 
pectedy and pioofly or pre^un^ptuq^sly considered 
aaa gift from Ijleav^.. r , / f / . 

GOD-HA*MERCY, <« somet^ng to.be considered 
as a. blessing gran^d to prayer* £x^ <^ That. was 
no. God'ha'mercy of yours." That is,^ J acknow- 
ledge it as a ffkvpur ^om Heaven^ but ow^ ^91^ no 
thanks for your pr/ayer^ to pbtain it^ . , 

GOING S-ON, s. pi, procedures ; behaviour. •* Sti^i^e 
gpmgs-qn among youi^ people^ qpw-^t^gjff IJ] j-. &c. 
On-goings. . , , , _, ,.^.|j^^ 

GOLDEN-DROP, s. the icarietar,,9^,jplu)q5,,.paljpd> 
. x»Nr cajtalogues . of fruits, by U^ pxpg^^^^^^ame 

. • dfftp flT^. Ow^ Wiord i vatl?ei; ^o^|y cor^fi^jf cted ; 
<hMpg half a corr^ |Ura]u]ati9n,,ap4f!v^^jii||^j|^cu* 

Mii.Jousfp^tv^sipo of the French ong. , ^. ,^ , , 

GOLDEN-KNOP, s. the lady-fly • other^i^jj^lijien. 
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bug. This name must be from the colour or bril- 

' ' liiAcy brthe Insect's head. 

CfOllES/GdSH, GOMS,*. foolish and very vulgar 
ev^iohk of profane oaths, all including the Sacred 
^ame,' combined with some other word or words, 
whicli it might not be very difficult to conjecture^ 
if not to ascertain. But it would be worse than 
waste of time. These evasions cannot be pre* 
Slimed to be very ancient. The farther we trace 
bdckwards^ the less need of them there seems to 
have been. In many of our old comedies, whicll 
certainly exhibit the familiar dialogue of the times 
in which they were written, we find an offensive 
abundance of profane swearing, as well as of gross 
obscenity^ which would not be endured now-a-days 

' on the stage^ or in any decent society, sh. makes 
Hotspur reprove his lady, a woman of th& first 
quality, for " swearing like a comfit-maker's wifie ;" 
for using minced or sugared oaths, which melt in 
the mouth, and recommends to her, to /< swear 
like a gentlewoman/* good " mouth filling oaths ! " 
CH.' makes his most decent characters swear ** by 
Gf-d ^* In their common talk. Some persons, indeed, 
must at all times have been scrupulous of talking 
profanely, or irreverently. But for any general 
modes of evasion, we must come down perhaps to 
the time of the Reformation or even of Puritan* 
isnd; Yet, utter all, one of the three vulgar words 
we kiie discussing, may be one of very high an* 
tiquity. A conjecture may at least be allowed. 
Soi!nhei* says that the Saxon particle gumy '< in vo* 
cum iniitfs eminentiam denotat.** Supposing the 
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particle in process of time advanced to the ^}gnity 
of a noun, and preceded by an attetidaot pi^po^i* 
tion, by gomsf or gumsy would mean, ** by whatso- 
ever is great or good." Both those expres^ns 
are common every where, and both must be con- 
ceived to partake somewhat of the meaning af an 
** oath by the Greatest.*' But there is also a va- 
riety of petty " formulae jurandi," very harmless 
and very silly, in which all such allusion is effec- 
tually avoided, and only ideas quite ludicrous ^re 
conveyed — by all that is comical, whimsical^ mu- 
sical, physical ; in short, nonsensical. 

GOLLS, s, pi. fat chops ; or ridges of fat on the fleshy 
parts of a corpulent person. It is in Johnson, with 
authorities, as used contemptuously for hands;. 
paws. It is not known to us in that sense. 

GOOD-DOING, adj. charitable in various modes. 
Ex. " The parson*s daughters are very good-doing 
young women." a. s. god-doen, benefacere. 

GOOD-MIND, GOOD-SKIN, s. many combinations 
of the Sidygoodf with different substantives, are de- 
tailed in Johnson. But these two are not among^ 
them. They both express good humour. Ex. 
" He is not in a good mind, or he is in a bad skin 
to-day." 

GOOD*N, GOODY, s. two words of venerable anti- 
quity, contractions of good-man Bxii goodrwife (the 
first sometimes farther contracted to go* on). Not 
many years since, they were the universal address 
,of the simple cottager and his spouse. They are, 
here and there, yet retained by a few aged couples. 
And now modern refinement has generally substi- 
h3 
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luted mister and mistress^ it is very plea&ing to 
he9ir an old woman talk of hergooiTn, and her old 
husband o£ hia goody. The l, sg. with that simpli- 
oity which gives such a charm to their dialect, still 
have gude-man and gude-t/oife at full length, and in 
conf&ant use, << Much out of use/' w. c. 

GOOD-TLDY, adj. The adv. good, in its sense of 
" reasonably/' or " not amiss," as given by John* 
son, does not satisfy us without the addition of 
tidy, which in strictness means timely^ from A. s. 
iid, Ex. <' She staid a good tidy stound," i. e. << a 
good while." It has not, however, always a per- 
ceptible connection with time. Ex. << This is a 
good tidy crop," i. e. " a pretty good one." 

GOOD-TIDILY, adv. reasonably; pretty welL 

GOOSE-GOG, s, a goose-berry j particularly when 
ripe. Fr, gogue. Cotgr. 

GORE, s. mire. '' Slush and gore " are generally 
mentioned together. The former expresses the 
thin, the latter the thick part of the mire. a. s.gor, 

lutUm. BR. 

GORE-BLOOD, s. clotted, cwigealed blood. The 
words separately used are doubtless general ; but, 
thus combined, seem to be provincial. Certainly 
archaic. As the Nurse in sh. Romeo and Juliet, 
says of Tybalt, ''all in gore-blood,'* exactly so would 
an East- Anglian nurse say on a like occasion. Or, 
perhaps, "all o£&gore,'' or " all o£ & gore of blood " 

GOSGOOD, s. yeast. Sir T. Browne. Ray says, 
that in his time it was in use also in Kent* But^he 
does not say, nor is it possible to conceive, how it is 

• entitled to so exalted an int^retatioD as fae be- 
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stows upon it^God*s good I A tteaning much 
more suitable end seemly^ and sorely not improba- 
ble, may be conjectured. It may have had its ori- 
gin from A. s. goSf anser. In Norfolki if not in 
every part of East Anglia, yeast dumplings have 
been immemorially associated with a roasted goose ; 
and when properly soaked in the natural gravy of 
the fowl, are of a very delicious savour to a true 
£a&t Anglian palate. In this sense yeast may be 
said to be good toith goose^ and called goose-goody 
or^ in the roost ancient form, gosgood. But the word 
is now utterly extinct. The taste remains. 

GOSLIN, s. the male catkin of different species of 
salix} their soil down^ and the yellow colour of the 
anthers have a sufficient resemblance to a young 
goose lately hatched to warrant the name. 

GOTCH, «. a large coarse ewer or pitcher. Though 
it is not exclusively a kitchen utensil, nor at all 
used in cookery, it seems to come near enough to 
be probably deduced from, Ital. gozzo. 

GOTCH-BELLY, s. a fair round belly, much resem- 
bling the protuberance of a gotch. 

GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON, s. the apposite name of 
the common goat*8-beard, Tragopogon pratense^ 
Lin. It is not less applicable, and perhaps often 
applied,to some other plants of the class stfngenesiay 
which expand their flowers only in the fore-noon. 

GOW, V. let us go ; an abbreviation of *' go wt," the 
plur..imper. of the verb to go« It implies, 'let us 
all go together. A farmer in Suffolk, speaking of 
the difference between the old farmers* wives and 
the modern ones^ observed, << that when his tno- 
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ther called the maids at < mjlking-time,* she never 
said go, but gotv." It is certainly a very ancient 
form of expression, and is used by the translator of 
the <* Stimulus Conscientie," or *< Prykke of Con- 
sciense," supposed to be of the Hth century, ex- 
actly in the same sense as we use it at this. day. 
'< Goxve now to that part that furst ys,*' (It is pro- 
nounced like " mow.*') 

GRAIN, V. to gripe the throat; to strangle, a. s. 
gryne, laqueus. 

GRASS-WIDOW, s, a forsaken fair one, whose nup- 
tials, not celebrated in a church, were consummated, 
in all pastoral simplicity, on the green turf. 

GRAVES, s.pl. the settlings of the melted tallow, 
made into cakes, and given as food to dogs. br. 
groves* 

GRAZE, V. to become covered with the growth of 
grass. 

GREASE, s, a faint and dim suffusion over the sky, 
not amounting to positive cloudiness, and supposed 
to indicate approaching rain. 

GREASE, v. to assume that appearance. Ex. << The 
sky begins to grease up ; we shall soon have rain." 

GREASY, adj. having that appearance. Ex. '< The 
sky is greasy*' The words are all descriptive, how- 
ever mean be the metaphor. 

GREEN-OLF, s. the green finch, or, more properly, 
green grosbeak. Parus viridus^ Lin. 

GREEN-WEED, s. the dyer's broom, genista tine- 
jtoria f Lin^ Its foliage is of a very bright green. 

GREW IN, s, a greyhound. It was anciently spelled 
jBLgre-hound, Jn Yorkshire, it seems, they call the 
female a grew-bitck. pe. Our word includes both 
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sexes, and is probably a rapid and confused pro* 
nunciation of grew-hound, l. sc. grew* 

GREY-COAT PARSON, s. an impropriator; or, the 
tenant who hires the tithes. 

<jREV-RtJSSET, *. coarse cloth of a dull grey co- 
lour, commonly preceded by the epithet dandify q. y. 

GREFT, GRIFT, v. to graft. 

GRE^, GRIFT, $, an engrafted scion. Johnson 
derives gro^ from Fr. greffci Lye and H. Tooke 
from A. s. grqfian, sepelire. But as the process of 
incision has a jiearer connection with sculpture 
than with sepulture, another a. s. word is proposed 
below, as a more suitable etymon. Whether the 
Fr. or the a. s. word here proposed be preferred, 
our narrow pronunciation comes nearer to either 
than the common one. A. s. gnsftj sculptile. 

GRIGS, s, pL small eels. t. b. snigs. 

GRIMBLE, V. to begrime. A dimin. Ex. « The 
child*s face is grimbled with collar." Grumbled in 
the same sense is stronger; implying a thicker coat 
of dirt. 

GRIMMER, s. a pond, or mere, of considerable ex^ 
tent, but of such moderate depth as to have much 
of its suirface covered with weeds, appearing to tlie 
eye sl green mere. a. s.gren, viridis, and mere^ palus. 

GRISDLE, s/a small and narrow drain for waten 
But drindk is a better word, q. v. Grinds is in 
R. s. s. c. 

GRINT, s. grit. But it is a better word ; for it is a 
participle regularly formed from grind, ch. has it 
in this seiise. w. has grinting for gnashing of teeth. 

GR^TY, fl4^-. gritty. 

GRISSEJNiS^ s,pl, stairs. The singular noun grUe is 
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Mfed by sh.io Pdi«Uo and iXwdfth Ki^l^. Our 
woi?d, however^ is a parr^tioi) or miaproiiuiiQifitioii 
o£gressings, q. d. steppinga-;. corof ^r£«*^onr£»^q. d. 
sUp-^Utnm, from old Fr,>^e> grie0^#yax|d^^tftf»'CoI« 
lectively for a flight of 8tiaps». whidi occur.in dA&rent 
Ok<E. audwr^ aqd glo^saffiea^M It ia ootpeculiaixiottts 
ID uiodarn use« On tbe'^eep aoiuAh side of tbe.bold 
faill on wbioh the churcband part, of tbe.^ oity of 
Lincoln stand, is a long^ftigbl jof atonestw^ Ut the 
bottom, caUed.bj eyery b»dy tbere^ th^/fSr^ian 
Btaira. Many a learned d^jnitary; betlQErakjU^ m 
Qre«k than in^o. «^.ba0> Ad di»iibl, bi»Q|iipya(«l0d to 
conceive bow tb^y could. haTO acquired) wieh a 
name. The pvoper name .w^tild eertatnly iMl the 
grecrSipneSi For.we.wilLnot "inaifit on tbeb^faeing 
called, as we< should call them,: the grM^an^, ^ 

GROANING, s* a;lyiBg<»in4 .. ItiSiiaAtkiDoletfiDict. 
Mr. Todd has supplied the word,tbut not. in this 
sense. Yet it is probabljr^gtoeraL .br«> jem^ 

GRQANING-CJlKE, N^.a c^ke made oa aucb/OjDca- 
sions, with which about astmany tfupei:«tiAious tidcks 
are played as with brid«rtCfitoci/Bii. . :^i ^' : » 

GBOUND-FIEING,- «^. jrooUi of me»\ ^d^ busies, 
taken>as< a sort of perqplsite byi the labouref^ who 
stub thidim apdutt^d ibr3 fiieL . \ - ■ ,:^ 

GROUND-GUDGEON^j^ii.a sttMdl j&hi Adbei&i^%) 

its mputb to^tonesat theiboitonKofllctbkbJ^iid 

jlballow^ rivul«ts« The) itedi0,;ioAerwiMe7(C^led 

. .gr02^-iii2^b0iDg«sed>t9fQlktdhpike^^'geF^i It 

\& cobitis barbatula, Li».< I -fw -i f^jnj ,v -».';, 

GRQUNDtl^AftSQis/ Wfaiift.sp«ciei;<»f . latft Um^mi 
is not ea^oto deflerliund;i/for:aihie^iikidiSfi^us 

- lispeokarb^Hd /lik^n^estS' «:k.»dM[.grpg«dic] 3SLn$i flA^ 
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' ther'thot) tbe sky-Iarkv which ^ars to a vast height 
from the ground, or the woodc-iark, which perches 
and f»ngs on boughs. 

GROUND-RAIN, s, a plentiful but gradual fall of 
rain, which works its way deep into tbe ground. 

GROUT^ '9, a aort of thin mortar, poured into tbe in- 
terstices of building materials, as flints, or other 
: aabstances of #mall size and irregular shape, which 
cannot be laid eren. They are confined by a wood- 
. e^ ftame till the grout is incorporated with them, 
a!nd fixed. Then die frame is removed,, and ano- 
- ther portion of wttll ^med in like manner. John- 
son de^Vke» grout << coarse mortar mixed with -hair.** 
Hair*mortar, which certainly is coarse and stiff, is 
used'&^r a* very different purpose, for plastering, 
not for cementing. The walb of chur<$he8, and 
other* very antient edifices, appear to have been 
gr&uUd; and after several centuries are found to 
retain a rocky hardness. 

GRQ Wy V. a. to cultivate ; or cause to grow. Ex. '< I 
: gfiosofno' oats this year." 

GROWER, «. a cultivator, Ex. •' He is a great 
grower o£ hemp.'* It is also applied, as well as the 
verb> to live stock. Ex. "I do not grow. tur- 
keys ** " He is a grcwer of lambs, pigs, Sec.** 

GRUSs ^» idle, nonsetisical talk. 

GRUBBLINGS, oih. Phr. " to he gruhbUngs,*ri.e. 
groveUtngy with the face downwards. In l. sc. it 
iBgmtffl$Hg. The change 'w easy of b, f, and v.^Isl. 
gruvoy pronus jacerc. Lye. . 

G&<JB«F£LLING, ». felling of trees by. andermining 
^ them, and cutting away all their roots. 

GRUFFLEy V. to make a sort ofgrowliogn^ise.in the' 
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d»«Mit» m mn we w«b| to do in sleep or inr drink. 

In bt^ It is a divHii. migr^mL 
GRUMiPY, oc^. surly ; dimtiiied. SmJQ.grkmfia, 

ringor. 
6RUNNY, «. the noot of a hog. b. k. c Grvtn, pe. 

TheFr.has, jrrotfi deporceau. But our word comes 

better from IsL grawi, aasus. 
GRUP, GROOF, «. a trench, not anowtiag in 

breadth to a ditoh. If narrowerstiU, itisafnjp; 

if extremely narroir, a gripple. a* s. gr^ sukw. 
GRUTCH, V. to grudge, o. s. l. sc 
GULL, o. to sweep away by force of roniHag water. 

£x. *' The bank has been guOed down by the 

freshes, q. ▼. 
GULL, «. a breach ar hole made by the &i€e of a 

torrent. 
GULLY-HOLE, s. the mouth of a draia^ sink, or 

common sewer. Sui.-G* god, Torago* 
GULP, *. 

1. The young of any animal in its softest and tender- 
est state. Can the meaning be (hyperbolioally) 
that it looks as if it might be swaUowed^ taken 
down at a gulp? Gulp^'-the^nesi, the snwlhst of 
the brood. 

2. A very short squabby diminutive person* 

3. A very severe blow or fall ; enough to beat the 
sufferer to mummy. Here is enrnqj^ <rf saaadition. 
But in this sense it must be takenjM a iwisiatiaaof 
cuffh which we use ia ils proper aanse^-tnd %»■«» • 

GULSH,«. 
I.. Mud. In L. sc. it is gbuh^ and may be anijr noo^ 

ther fimn of sippA. 
2. A heavy fall. 
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GUiOM, adv4 plitiii{>^i «otMe, Ae. *pfU«d t«i ft Ml; 
primarity and properly into ntidy but very indefi* 
dMjt used. A man may lUl tiown gubh tipon a 
hard, dry road or pavement. 

QUUS^Yy adf. corpulent and gMM. Teiit. gulsigh, 

gulMM. 

\f GUMPTION, s. undentanding. jam. and pe. Com- 
mon Mttie» jBK. Common aente combhied with 
eoefgy.. 3r. ' - WMt ut^'it seena radier to mean ad- 
dfeaa and ahrewdness. It is ^tt good word j and may 
have many shades of meaning: " * Moes.-O. gaumian, 
perdpere." br. has gaxomin this sense. 

GUNNBR^ «. a shooter. 
y GUNNING, s, the sport of shooting : it occurs in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. ' 

GUNNING-BOAT, s. a light and narrow boat in 
whieh yie fen-men pursue the flocks of wild' fowl 
along their narrow drains. 

GURN, V. to grin like a dog. o. s. 

GUSH, i. a gust of wind. A properer word than 

gmgt. The air, like other fluids, gushes where it 

finds m vent. Gust^ as applied to wind, has no 

• aantioMonfifexion with «ny of its other senses; and 

is, in fact, another word from a different etymon. 

GUSSOCKf 4r. ti «ti>dng «nd sudden gmh ^ wind: In- 
teM;^offu#&. 

OUHPJM/ QK^rreit'^IfOLE, s. a Bfiik 01^ kentlel. 
1l i#y t i a^ a«nso bf gtrfl^ris a Trassage for Vater 
partfetthMPly) b«c not exdnnvely; fh)m the roofir of 
houses. But with us the idea of filth is ins^para- 

GUTTER-SLUSH, GUTTER^ *. l*n»H^Wrt.**«x. 

TOl. II. O 
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/^ jSbfi j{f U 4oviw in |b9jsHieeib.#ii4ber.«lio((tifi9^9fere 
all over nothing but gutter" i.. ,$c^^utter4itt , i 
GUYy s. a person oddly ap4 'fiuitaBticalljdre^seil ; a 
scaro'^ow.; probably takea* ifrDm tbdiridUMlpua 
figures used to represent Guy Faux in proeets^ons 
09,tb^ 5th of Nqvember.. , £»« << He lookf d) qi|it» 

GYJI^) ;^.i»,name of .4i&rent wieedt growing nmoug 
corn. In some plac^ -iianunotilMi ]0rR^£f>i.X<in. 
is, M)i.<»Iled> and in others^ different species of igiUi^ 
um$ sufficient div^sity. 

GYLE^ ^ wort. In n. it. q.. and pb» it i&.spelt .^ife. 
But this isthe l. sc. woi^i and of 9R« pa. ia .which 
it has the sense of new ^e. . a, s. gyUa^ stridere, 
or Tent, ghijli cremm carevisii. • 

GYLE/* VAT, GYLE-TUB, s. the vessel in wfeich 
wort is fermented, l. sc. br. gmh. 



U. 



HACK, HALF^HAGK, s. a hatch ; > a door divided 
across. Johnson derives fiai^ fromFr.^hacher ; 
and ^oertaiflly ch and ck are feadily. eommdtdbOe* 
.But there it something-forced and ridiculous in the 
Idea othmkin§ a door/ i Our word bai^proiMbly a 
. more ancient origin. a« %,]ufoeh peesidiui. w. w, r. 

HACK,«t • 
L To ttammeor ; to ottt words in frieceeu Utite thft Fr« 
.iacAertoay pcnuein. It is itoithisstnaetbat^arse 



jQiitokty blafnes pafs^Ml'-Hugh for' teaehSng 'young 
William Page to hack. 
^•^«ocfghfain^ilkid4¥^u^l9y. '' ' . • 

HACKINGkCOUGHy 9.' d fbmt tiekllng eough. V. 

'R ACKLG, V. I<J shackle, or tether bedsts, to prevent 
their running away. m. s. 

H^A'CtK-SLAVERINQ, adj. stammering, and sputter- 
' Ing ;> like a dunce at his lesson. 

HAGGYi wifr Applied to the broken and uneven sur- 
face of the soil, when in a moist state. Were it 
dried and hardened by sun or frost, it would be 
' ' hcbUy. In the north a kag^ is a quagmire, pe. br. 
lAhhagga^ tremere. l. so. 

HAIFER, V. to toil. Tke .connexion of labour with 
sorrow seems to point out its derivation from A. s. 
heafiariy mo^ece* 

H AIT- WO 1 a word of command to horses in a team, 
meaning, <' go to the left ; ** for too, in this case, is 
not stop, but go, by the commutability of to and g 
in A. 8. words. This was horse-language in the 
fourteenth century, ch. *' Heit scot ! heU broc ! '* 
. which, by Ihe way, are names/ still given tor cart- 
horses. Fn, Aoy oad h(K C^tgr* 

HASisEf B* apdtbook. The progress is book^hoke^ 
haken ) B«t' this 16 inverted orden Our's is the an- 
ctioafciwordy fifom wWch tlie others came. Stti.-6. 
Juiipe, cMOfmaktudBtAB. o. a« 

HAKE, V. to toil ; particularly in walkings There is 

an obvious connexion in sense with hack andifttfri* 

'^ffi ailA aftei»jfined)Wiiih hatter^ q«y«.'£B. <^He 

c^-kmiMBOQiaUng'BoAham'lngiaili^ jTAAf. 
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hut haikf to saunter, gr. to loiter. Teut. hoecke, 

HALF.HAMM£R» «. the game of << hop,.^M»fi| and 
J«Bip($ *' tadi ft If ery ^uMAletic exetoiieiit ll/Oilt 
boy challenges another to << go the halfJkammer.'^' 

HALF^StOCKEiDfjuijk ottgsh; sillj. it^seeiDS to im- 
ply that a poor creatusa'a edooatioa aaa-aiiiipleton 
waa begun even in his oradla by lus eaMkeaaurse. 

HALLOWDA Y> «. a^*lidqr. Usage Jias settled the 
pointy ibat ifthaSarbkraiyalidiority^JMdcioljbeen 
interposed, it would be difficult to det^naine whe- 
Ihar^i kallomed day or a A^^yiday wei«ipreftrabte. 
If it were spelled AaMtfjfi^would be strictlyi Saxon. 
A. s. halegt sanctttSy and-ii«^i^es. ' ^ 

HAND, V. ta sign, .^x.'/^ They imaderme Aa»<3^ a 
paper.'* 

HAND, 8; perfonnanoe. • It is theielevatuhaense of 

tiba word in Jolins«.anid notldng ia^consnoner ithan 

t6 4<peaki:of maioiiig a.good oc abad/'hand of any 

. undavaskiog. ' With lua, .the -phyase, in the latter 

./sansei adflRitsnO'qual^ng^ epithet' * To<^<^4nake a 

. Jkat(l^on// is. to nu^ waate^frf*/* to spail'or destroy. 

Ex. <<He has made a hand of all he hfd ; *' he has 

wasted his whole ptoperty* 

HAND t<of Baric), -t^ tbe shouidev jobe «f .a bog^ cut 
-wishoi^ the blade4>aiia. 'Whynot-as well^s the 
J6;n»c^^ of vaal? 

HAND^VER-HEAD, adt. 
1. Thoughtlessly^excyffvii^ant. ^ 

'2. Hemp is said to be dressed ^* lumd<ne9>hmdy' 
whenthe caarae pare^ia not-aeparated&^ai the fine. 

HAND*SMOQTH| ai/a«'tfBiatarrup|«»yi witbaistob- 
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stacle. Alflo eDtirely. Ex. « He ate il ufnimnd* 

KMlBSTAFFf ^« tke haadte' of a flaiU F. Swuigel. 

HANG,#. 
1. AeasptctfrmU -'< A-good«lidy Aanjf ofapi^ee/* 
S. A dediiaty. JoIhm. hasthe verfo Aang ut the cor- 
ittspaadent sease^* but not the noun* W^ uieit in 

' sudh: a modifioalion i^seafle as suits us, whoibuTe 

nat«koiinlani8^ aod^veiy ieir considyahle hiJla« 
A* s. hange^ mens. 

HANOH^G^LEYEL, s. a regidar and uninterrapted 
xleclftitgr'^ an inclined/ plane. 

HANG-NAILy s. aminoietportion o£the cuticle, rising 
and sliFened off-abont the roots of the finger- 
nails. 

HANG^fiLEEVE^ s. a dangler (an officious dutua- 
meaning suitor. Thia itn^e^ of hanging from the 
fair one's iBkeveyiis taiich neater and more delicate, 
than that of being « tied to her apron string^' 

HANG-SUCH, s. a worthless fellow ; a fit candidate 
far a halter. It seems exactly equivalent to- the 
B. so. hempie^ 

HANK, s, a fastening for a door or gate. Johos^ gives 
it. as a Northern, vrord in this sense* It is' also 
Easteni, and exactly suits: its etymon* We say also 
a hank of thread. Isl. hank, catena. 

HAP, V. to cover or wrap up.- w.^f^tu • Biu. ' / ^ . » 

HAPPING, «, covering*. Wrappers; wanaclotfiing. 

w. W. R« BA. 

HAP-^HARLDT, s; .a 'Coarse- ooverlit. In ovOd» the 
nflnne^Asr/b^vas applied tor persons of ekher sex^ 
of loose character, and generally, but not always, 
o 3 
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„. .pf low «g#4itiQiw . ,Ghwcer*a ^•podutMwai . ** a 

gentU harlot,** The wof d. is sUU used fiir a>f6oiin« 

,,i/r^ in |...«Q. JA¥- Holmlwd iviiles itn^of- 

. haflot. A* s. h(epian^ cumulare* bb,. 

HARBER, ^, the ^orn^btwmt or tef«iti««fiii ifts it is 

o|iierw^j6alled» of fibick lUb is .a iHMwifiint cor- 

.1. Coan^flaf; otborwiie (iniH&«»%&« .cuirhaftia-^^e^ 

in the same sense. 
, A..fs. MordeSf stupa* 

2. The very hard ciaders. cofnmooly called 4ren-cin- 
derAi llie cabLof pit»<HMd .knpeifectly.vitidfiod by 
. . iQ tense heat. .m« s» 

HARNSEYy «. a heron. A pretty obvious^ contrac- 
liao, not to say corruption^ of tbo.old.niine^ott- 
^w e, hermewCf Hamsey. 
HARNSEY-GUTTED, adj. lank and l«an, JUce a 

ham$cy» 

HARRIAGE9 «. confusion. The i is to bemildcin 

, pronunciation, as in carsiage and marriage. Ex. 

<^ They are all up at harriage.** I think I have 

heard tb^t^in the south part of Suffolk^ the iptame^ 

« He is gone t9 Hatwchf** (alikein faonunoiation)^ 

jig^ns he is gone to rack and ruin. It is from the 

. old verb Aorcy, to harsass^ drine» &c. Sr. hotter. 

HAR^ElSlf £u^\,niade oC hairy q. d^ hairm. ^' A hat- 

, r^ brum*" is a hair, broom. 
HARrVflST-LORD, s. the principal jeaper^ who. goes 
,, firat, and whose motions regulate those of his iol- 
, jQwers. He i^.or was a very few yearaag0|.aJivay8 
^di9PiiSe4 with, the title of <<MyjLord." It.fias so 
' \xiXkp time of,Queen£lizabeth. t. 



HAR¥E8T-IiADY, «. 4ihcf'8«coiyS r^tf^ in th^ row, 
^o MipplMM) l^flapiAMt; riiy'Lord*ir t^l^de- db his 
octaai49n&l afceen^er^ut does irdt te^m to'liave 
been ever 80 r^tAarrly greifet^ by the title, except 
our the day of bartest-^home. The dictt. eall this 
perseuMfe the Mdr^it9t^%tJleen. Dr. D. E. Clark 
says thaty on inquiry in Cambridgeshire, he under- 
stood that to be the denomination. He wottld not 
have received 'sndi'iafbrmsttion in Korfblk. We 
have no higher title than JLady i^tasd even that seems 
in danger of being lost. Tusser'does not mention it. 

HASEi^. the heart, l^ver/dbfC; of a'hog, seasoned, 
wffapped'up*i»the<^mentiitti and roasted. It sterns 
the origin of the dimin.^o^^whichisln the dictt. 
Fr. kmstiUes; entrails, or hfosHy a spit. 

HAS80€K, s.'coar^ gtliss ^growing in rank t(<fts in 
boggy ground. Johna has ttie^ord in its current 
«ense, of <^a thioh mat to kneel on.** He '6ffers 
two derivations ; one, an;er sk. from Teut. hasecky 
-she- c^er fram two Swedish or rather &nil-6. words 
from Serenens, sig^iying a sack m^de of rushes. 
Noiw/ according to sk. the Teutonic Word signifies 
ther hide of ati animtil, and Itas therefore no con- 
nexion with rushes ; and certainly a ^amc^'to kneel 
upon has no resemblance at irfl to ft sacky though 
itusmade of rushes. 'The fkctts that otirsl^ the 
prtmary and proper, and' 'the other is a'^Vived 
sense. These hassocks in'bOgs, were formerly 
. taken up'With a part of the'sOH, n^attect tdg^ther . 
with Iroots, shaped, trimmed, and df'e^sed, a i^uffi- 
rient part of th^iir shaggy attd'tufUed surface being 
. Jeft^ to make kneeling ^ much caster tha^ c^' the 
pavement of the bhorch, or this' bare boarded floor 
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of n pewi " Some randiin of tbeni are still tb be 
fbttiid in' some of our tneaher pftrish thtirdies, 
' particularly in the fens, or the near neighbourhood 
of tbem.'^ A derivation may be proposed of the 
word in ^t^ proper sense, certainly more probhble 
and suitable than either of those adduced by Johns. 
Hassocks seem to be the most safe and con^^ient 
lodgment for hares, which often abound in such 
places. Teut. hase, lepus, might suffice. Or, per- 
haps, it might not be thought toofbrced and Amci- 
ful to sui^pose A. s. hara, lepus, and see, territo- 
rium, or idcrty refugium. 

HASSOCKXH'EAD, s. a shock head ; a buOky and 
entangled' growth of coarse hair. 

HATTER, f^. to harrass and exhaust with fatigue. 
Johns, quotes Dryden for it; and supposes it a 
corruptioii of batter. The ^mnge of k for 6 h 
very violent. May it not be fat movoliktfly to 
come from the Fr. kdter. Nothing is more har- 
rassing and fatiguing than much hast^. Or it may 
be Is. haettay periclitari. !«. sc. sn. 

HAVEL, 5. 

1. The beard of barley. 

2. The slough of a snake. 

It seems a diniin. of Aato, q. v. r 

HAW, s, the ear of oats. The stiff dry awns and 

glumes of the gramineous plants may be -said, not 

unaptly, to be a sort oi hedge to protect theseeds. 

Another form of ham is hagh^ wliicb is frbm a. s. 

ha^tty sepes. 
HAWKEY, s. the feast at harvest-home. Probably, 

from hark ye ! 1. e. to the festive call, to the voice 
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of joy and revelryl An liigemous lady proposed! 

^3flQ^|iti^eii^Mrf]QH^W>it)ut,.n(iofa j^i^ib)^ ti^ffo. 

,.{itiifo,, ,JS]^i|ifi#)d,i(I^ 9liftici»^t of SMG#, «M1b 
it itJ}^ i^S^.^-S^^ ^th^Sf) vvw4a wrOtiTQqr fUMOIcU 

'{|l)lejU>ii0 4»i9PQ»olo^iptt. . . 

SAWKSlY-LiOM^^ ^4« bst l9ttdof.tha cspp,.^cfa, 

irere>eml^4ilwiiif4^w^aiAf^cultmat4,' wM .#1^ 
ted bti^ioe (^i|i)^y9vi9mog.of th^Jkapfk^ ipifithiwach 
' ,rHff^p9g<afttry;j;idie load and tbe hpraen bfiing 
l^aqdily decorated with fl^gs, 8tfeaiiier8» and gar- 
laodas^and a^f^d^d.hy.a tr^^p of masquars. in 
grotesque disguisoa4 ^QPg Ihope, my Lord and 
mjf^Ladjr wefo.aliFayB moAli fimtaiibicaUy cooppi^ip* 

HAY^^. a hedges more particularly a clippcid qifick- 
set-Jiadgepii Itis itoosj^.Qommivdy pronounced. AB if 
it vjaire in O^ pL a. or va^ec aa if it ware spelled 
>baee. • In SujGilk it ia alarayji,proni. Ai:^, . Fr^ Ime. 

H A Y-CROMSi s. No rustic impkavient ia now litei^ally 
called by this naine> but a metaphorical use of tha 
word is very common. The cliiaraot^rs aqrawled 
by an awkward penman ^re likened to n^*Aai^ 
x^rtmes and pitfi^fbrks/* a« tliey^mf^re.gaparaUy 
are toi *^ pot- books/* . . . . , . / \ 

HAY-JACK^ ti. the: lesser ^Toed^spaitoifr. or .aa^e- 
. birdiiof Bennkfifu s. 

HAY-tNET^ Siytii hedgernet. A lang.kiw i;ve(t» t04>re- 
vent hares or rabbits from escaping toopyert^ ia or 

^ . tllMMilih badges. . ^ . i , ^ . : 
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HAYSEL£^4. lhesM0on of making hey. F. SBLit. pe 

HAZ£» v. |» 4iy linen, i&e. t>y< hanging it up m the 
fresh air ; properly on a hedge. But that olrcum- 
stance is .not essential. Indeed, aoy thing gd ex- 
posed is said to he/hazed^ as rows of corn or hay^ 
whfin a brisk breeze foilowa a shover. 

H AZL£» V, to grow dry at top. Diuv 

BEAD, s. face. We say, << I told him so to his head,'* 
not to his face, which is the usual phrtoe. Ours is 
as old as sh« ^^Know, Claudio to thy hemd:' Mea- 
sure for Measure. 

HEAD- ACHE, #. the wild fieldi^poppy. > Any one, by 
smelling it for a very short time, may convince 
himself of the pffopriety of the name. 

HEAD-MAN, s, the chief hiid oa afamk In this 
. one particular application we retain a tenn used 
much more at large ia the parent language. - a. s. 
Jtafod-fMWf priepositus. ' . i 

HEADSWOMANy «. a midwife^ It wouldtboLfte'e- 
sumptuous to pry into obstetric iliiy^teries^ tD^dis^' 
cover the origin or propriety of tbisdeneminalion. 
W« have no correspondent mascuHne.noun^ • Ac- 
coucheurs were unknown in the old times, in which 
this wor4' was.generally used: and ondedBtood. Iik* 
deed, such a w<ord ^^headg-man^ in this sense/ must 
jkavCfbeen strangely ambiguous^ for it'signiAedBlso 
the executioner. 

HE^OS AND HOLLS, HUMPS AJ^D HOLLS, 

^9-^I>l' follnineUj.aftd topsyuturfy. [PcomiiMiiices 

>, ^db^U^wstwihledoonfttsediy t#get]iM;>firoaBs« 

•• /aufji^ci^pfurtpn..: . ... .. M-n /i,'..!,r. - 

llti^,f «. ,» §Fmt number* We. ddk «f > ff % htap of 
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mcDi*^ a ^^heaf of kofMs^eT^n ofhourts; &:c. antil 
withj undeniable* pfopriety* We use the a. s. ki^e^ 
ccBtasi • BK* > 

H£ART» «. tbe itomach. «'A pain at the^et^*' 
means- the 8toiBach-4iche. Young village practi* 
tioners must- be much startled at first hearing o£ 
this formidable symptom ; bat a little experience 
will «how that for many soch htari-aches gin and 
ipeoacuanha aire respecHiyely powerfot speei€cs. 
It isy however^ to be obtfertred, that we rustic East 
Angles are not chargeable with tbe blame of this 
confusion of two such very difierent organs. It is 
neither a novelty nor a vulgarism, but of very re- 
mote antiquity^ and to be found even in the lan- 
guage offldcnoe. In A; 8« we have heart^secc, car- 
diaeus* In Gr« we "find KapbtaXyia^ in the same 
sense. . And it is- well * known that die medicines 
called by physicians cordials, and cardiacs^ pro- 
duce their effect by warming the stomach. 

HEAIiT«4BPOON, s. the pit of the stomach. It is, no 
doubt; so called from the Httle hoUow, or depi^s- 
fiion, near the point of the sternum* It oct^rs 
. in CHi ' ' 

H£DG£-A€CENTOR> #. the hedge-sparrow. Hiis 
quainlaad seemingly affiscted term of East- Anglian 
amitilology, has not the air of having been invented 
by the vulgar, or of being likely to be used by 
^ th^m; Msthy iHatufaKsts have thought it 'proper 
>tbat this bird should i>e separated fh>m its nominal 
connectioiii^ritii tbd common honse-sparroW; and 
somebody has done so, by this fiuicifhl and ftr« 
fetched name« If it can be said to have any mean- 
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tLpnecaUw to teadptfendr^h fiite* Jiictbi^6r.«lai fol- 

? ctor;\igi9lklu^f^mn^^ the 

M' grosodnMsvf^NtterQiP s a «. ^' ^-^ nr^nj /. '' 
HEIFKBR, $. a heifer. This itfidnK^iondngisAa of 

• H ebnjfifetttiib mtf te - al iewi d^ltefctdt i»iifnmti«a ex- 
presea A«^.«c«p/'«^'eo«rJaitf'gnMrn,4M>t ^bome 

3-(tb futtoMMDftiiriini|infc3t; .iHcMvA^rliiAM^ 
iotfieii^ IM niMRlclf. iiaqr>iipp0iii^c4q[Miqrqiii(Mrv(4heir 
i»fctiiy>i<>f<«<ww»,»«y be.4dUJ^ «Aaifl^>by 3Ut 
cooAwdy mdisdiMiite^^ 4iiteiteddh^AMbiiai^ 

-; etewiiere jio«B lei^BilBHi. 'TUeceaas^^thb^SfOddb 

^^ wosdkiQffhgBildv^^ 

- ^A^I^iift»waMe«lidaba9iei«ft9<w^ 

haa beea made^iitiicloiiiiqr f««ffai7^tMrfth<faght to 

' ^ lhTbi«o)BaiBe/tlighi7iion tins sirkiige ItbidLl /f itflfle 
^u^ tiirilb ofi^<^«lefg3nilaiif' whi«Afr«6^itHiflA>>ha(nnlbeen 

• i > ^fwetvwIoantlMigvoifaBt frnpei^^beeaileeiMi' iras a 
benefactor to his parish, (RuiM>taftiHo]«%il»VNor- 

Jbrdes/' or ** heckforthesy*' are bequeatlMi^fobvi- 

. Duriy inpmiwyfa^iwK; Dwie, bynaetiadBii^iiilj' 

easily become heifkersy fore tenus agaiD))e.Vonly 

droppxBg thetfiiudftf 9t A ie ptamfaoatiDiQfMIAi 

' is very oammonly done, parlijruiaily is ,fM6 lilttis 

of places^ as Tfaetford is called Thetfar*^ flhylibt 

. : Jtnal^ hwilwuiH miiniilnMHimi itffbyiij f 

HHDSiGir NyjqatarteiglieBk * - Thii syuitepiifciiftfiii of 
the word b i^lvariably^appii^d>Hl<<i|»l IwiibHii of 
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HfiUt, o. foUnk. Ex. ^HkMivja Mr hit es- 
tate.** It is ined bf Dfydko. 
H£LP«UP, o. to SMttt or i»p p ort > ddjs oooMHtonly 

oted irotticallj; Ex. <' I «n fineijr M^ ftpr o. s. 

" A man ib well Ao^ »/» tliat Ctwata^n yo«.*' sh. 

Comedy of Emm* 
si HELVE. «. tbe handle of aa axe. - It ecttm in John- 
eon, bfitofi no later anthoritj than bute* It Btill 

Jivek PS. A. s. Ae^ aanubriiMB. 
HEN«POLLEB,«.aloftforpoiihrjrtoreoat. Some- 

ihnea timpljr /Nrffar* Certainly faem Iiil. poUajio* 
H£N'6-NOS£-FULL, «• a very naaule quantity. 
HEREAWAYS, odlp. hereidNHit i.. sc. isk. 
HERNEy«.a node of hnd, pqrejecting -into another 

diitricti f aridi^ or iekL a. s. hemt anguloi. L. sc. 
illCK, V* to hep or wfimg. Hie SHneword with hick 

or biteby to change place, jin* 
HIGKIiE^ HECKLE, v. to dresB fla»p to break it 
) into its finest fibres. It might be thoinghl a sort of 

diain. of luMe. But both words eoiM from Teat. 

AeieioMy pectere. 
HICKLE, #• a comb to dress fiax. Tout iekdj pecten. 

BB.iUsiUe. ^0 

HICKLER, s. a dresser of flax or hemp^ . Tent, heke^ 

iaer. ^^ ! 

HIDE, v.to doresh; to curry diehide. |ib. 
HIDING, s. a beating. r 

HI€M£rLE,«; .'. ,*: • 

1. Tabs woe andtedionfl in baigOMliafui^ It is dimin. 
. immimggh^ widi a saaasof ceatampt. It ini{flie8 

-AaMsst pet^ dbaflmag* 

2. To efcct by slow degrees, and hjjaaniils sparing 
vol.. 11. p 
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.j:^l>4'aifl^*v laie poor often talk llCtfJ^^ 
. pig r i-e. bujtngaad&ttening'itiiip io th^ nnj. 
mGHLQWS» «./>JLa cov^rii^ foe the foot and ancle, 
•: tooi^i^o be cUled ariioe^.aiid too lew far a^Mot. 
; It «eeiii« ptattiT dearly to be the same with the old 
startup; for authoritieB v* t. j. aad k* Gv^ But it 
. may 9 perhap0| boaat ' a much remoter^ oxiginy and a . 
veiy Aaqienif Joetanee oCthe use of the woi4 would 
be highly ac^ptaUe. .lit may be from Ai s. heUdn^ 
. oelare, <|n4Aa9f caixi' 

HIK:£^,v» to gpawanr.) i Itiia geaaratty used in a sen- 
teijapluaiiB sanaei £x> '^^ome^^ifo,!' L e.itake 
yourself off; begone. Isl. htka^ pedere (loco). 
HZI#D9.s.4k«iSfriiiaieat of beer; anpetimes usedias an: 
limperU^ substilate for jsast.; c«. has.;tb6 verb 
hyl4e4gBiiSfm^i/o\fQm. Heald to iiibliQa«..3R. 
A. i^4iAf7&;i> inciiiiar%(U.d.lto;dtK>op. the^oaslu • 
mMPrid* to^topf Ji tadetyjratheritbatf a oaaniptibn. 

HIj^fGtN^i^. a(hiagQi Belg. kangsn^^ takio*^ t ir 

). Ai80iali.hin|^. . ^ ..>-. 

Qu A^anareiof mre^',' moriog easil^^taiid oloai^g like ^ 

H1NQI»£>. v*- ter'snaroi Fteshera. Ain^fe har^ and 
.irabbtts^>/ \ .(.' •. ^ . * .* • • - » *ii/ 

mrBANY»«.f jtetof the swaddling. dotheaof^wain- 
,7ifiEuia;.a.wi)a|i^'for'the hipsi^ lnusQ4ithMppen. 
rx9Ahiifo9^wiipinwgSi t'f. ,. h\ . 

HIRE. 4». t# bocnaw. W«apBilci'dr .'^ivsi^ auutty*' 
1 f^n-Htkiifg itup atinterast.' Mdwiqronat money 
I aft wettisiirhauaa or Jand R • The inteieat^sr^jnant. 

HITCH, V. to change place. The late editor of John- 
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' 96nhBS dioughtproiM^ to r9J0(0ilthe^i* texlco- 
fiftpher'ft diefiintm' itf tbit ^vepht J(*< to movm by 
jeii»'^ > md td doflerlk "fi vcteveEak senieli' 6f it Y the' 
lulst of • wln^h u <^ to mo^tre or wlilk,"''i7liicli^he- Mtri- 
' biitestto iNbiifiilk Stem an. We diMmii it^- ' W\e do 
not use. the innted in so bungpe itfitfenM Atmik is 
often lieflired'tffj AitoAf^ in ocider to^iHiifee'VooHi for 
another^ to^keh hk chair for tiie^aiae purpose ; to 
hitch my thing iffaidi happens) to 'to« itJ tl«« tray. 
JAM. gives macb the same seob<^ to tt^ L, Sc-. word 
hadchj-ojoA proposes a deriratloa xaiicfc better thaJl' 
that adopted from SK. by JohuMiU' M. kUeA^ ce- 
dete (sciLleco).' "i .' t ) • 

HiTHEy «« asmallpBTt. The a. 8. voiidy^imloed, s^ems 
to.mban d psirt in- general,. great 'or fiMlh' ^The 
instanoes gifren^in r^ j. arexQ^it^toA^iMd iMmlh- 
hitk^^ both) ori < 4^e Thames,* and; in^ oi^^ reey riear 
LoodoB. With U89 the woid does S0em to in^an' 

' a petty haven^ those which are so called b^ng 
much farthisr (nm the. sea than^tfabse tn^ntioiied> 
above, and on the idnaller streams whieh fall%t<^' 
great rivers. There are several^ fiHr^atistaiice/ on 
the Wisseyi^asbmndi' of the Oase"', ^rtafain^ its 
name, indeed, t>us8ey. MethwoId-A^V^e an4-0x* 

. " ifourgtiHi^^* many mites frsmithO'sea,. iti]id>i)Ot' 
very few from the confluence of the two- sindttas, 
iaMst.«d9^iys>hiHr^ been v^rysmal} f orts^ ^'^'loh^ 
«KE|ly ^boata^ol idconstderable .'beEH^hMA'^oouI^ 
charge their cargoes of coals ffs^^cAs^ikomhynn. 

. *^Biilrth|aJb;«il.weedl»i|aiiottierfeasei itkxikikh^ 
/Qfmeted[>ooi|iiBO(iMi^ as w^as.' porQisj ^^4lave^ it 
ioj.tlriscsjsmn^ftoop applibd^*too knd Wifadb 'C^dld 
.1 v L lo lOjiL'j jHii ^1' I '.^ L} Jiiuiiiij o^ .- 11 jri}» 
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. .., t>0MfbfK4 ifiUt A^'ltWO Atfia. laf( nifBlio^^ is a 
I !M:m:t,€{ fil^vfi^A groi^ 0i4»t lik^ m cail^id from 
k^ beiigig 4M)fvuiiodiou^7 iiew Ite «>cieiit nMmor- 
bouf ^, to pe occupied as ^eiii^si^ Imiu 

/ in ifbi^ sense it might re^lj bf^foup^ m psefu) 

wor4» if mor^ generally adqaitted*- 
HITTY-MISSYi adv. at random ^ hit.<» mi^ 
HOB, HUB, *. 

1. The na^ of a wheel. . 

2, The aat e^ of a kitcbei^.n^wBr or of a Bath- 
9tove;, ,not the baick^ a» qa. ^e^plains it Sa^c^an^ 

.,. te^-]^f^tlefli,^&a are sal) upw the, M^ but they 

could poi stand upoo th^iaekpstpicfL Ba. 
S. The mark to be tlirown at iv ff pits and some other 



4. 'iTbi^.hjltox gjoard of ft vvespcoL,, la gei^m}, *' up 

to the hub *' means as far as poujUe. 
As all ibe seases of the word c^v§^ sopie idea of 
,4. l^resdth aftd strength, itmqr be firan Belg. huppe, 

cp?cendii^. 

HOBIDGHOYr «. a lad aM^rofH^biog to niaobood. 

, Tbif word is pretty general ia the. Tu^gar t^iifgue 

. ,. of England* However, as Jt is mr^ thoo^ by 

..., no 9»eans ipecuUar to uii if may.be' introduced 

. , hpreywltb a conjectural.derivatioa annexed^ per* 

. ^ bap^fVnPF^ probable than has hitherto been pro- 

. posed* ,.Ray would bring it from the Spanish 

.fS^mifA de ,h(^i* I e. « a man of to-day>" The 

,.. kvbidehQ^s bowererj is not lo be oaUeda man at 



f-'i^<©. ». hWV^r»^i)dt*^^^atti:tb-^* i^liJfe'to iHfrJVe by 

wholesome dil^^iVk'^ ebtgr;' ^HU^i i^ (tf ' eburse 

the ^ j^.''o<^K''''f7i^ signifi^j^'tol^ai^ nW, 

indeed, obsolete in its simple form,' biit Uul '^kS^i- 

ing in the compound auciifiii^hfdiy 'Wih^'^ hui 

-riJ*»*dulte 6Hfei«M8'>b6^'*ltoWftr^*' ddg' *^1 'Uliriveii 

cafl6^i^^>^4ic ffli tffaW^*a.^^-T^tf-V^^ is 

{^^^aHMdut^f ^ii^" ^fnay%8i&b6«iii'cb4di^%fter 

the w«a b^Sn^^iH'^fct'thfe rhjhiife'A^4a&^.;^ 
i9r{K> 3OToa iiflfial'f|y^itjfcJ|ji,awo'iaj -jd oj il-'uui 'jilT ^ 

Neither man nor boy, .t.mwVi 

q" ''wteiaPlfi id deSfiflpfiVe^ot' itfe'\rti8jiWtl*ril6tt^ Act 

satogethe^Wi»(^M,^ t^e^'^^^^^Jboff^ref^lCdchy- 

20 £96i.^>'99fbWi^%^^etf'aiiKr«i^'^f^ 

^:>qi'^'i^i»>,%M»i^^WA&ti»Y^^'; akd%^^^i^^ntly 

abridge it to hobbety* Tusser wntes^h^'Sii^^iRbard 

boonteBfro^i Mlrfl»«i«ous!y^^B/^^d'bl(^^y<itWfe^-, 

i^6 iiMti^4ilE)9'iPO^rilftiAfil B^«/ad4i 
bs^ul^^^l^gH^m tbdd^ li^J^eH'l^ijeilftP tb^ ^pose 

-i3q il^ifioidi^^g^a^ti itidgf^ ft ^^thi^^^oper 

'OTq#^d.oii^^al^ff]!^iWilbt^18 idiiynbe'iMught 
fisiru^htfi^ HS^dft l^^i^MVdfyX^^matk^''^ the 
9x{Twof«^tH«ldm')fMig''so^^fiir fto it.'^ ^RJSU^Vks an 
'M afi|^A^^ftxgliaf»r(«» dl^t!ff6?fStiHAi9Aiki^Wtobert, 

PS 
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was in o. e. mawiaii v^ a«(Aem.otb..T;«.'n(fft>y^ 
im^a Jnnrtfa oawMiyform oi^iu* '(Omim^Ed a@^ 

'^mU be fiebin tfa^:ho}(d^ or hsyti'i'Sdi&siMr^M". 
Iff-ma^pfhe iddedji thjfcti » by. a^niiBtgriniiifl liiPtheihist 

. wordy ifO'domBimmediBi^ftaiboMiie^hoyi i / ^ » 
HOBBLE^ j.-doubtaod dneefftasnty^iaororaite^'^^g. 

HOBBLESy 9. ft^ fmj^imm\4m ^^oBAiOi^fpaApahich 
cftttges^assen^RW^o hiAiiit hi^tbdo fvt^'t^. 't(ijb 

HOBBLE-DE-POISE, adj. . > . 

1. Evenly TbaUaeed^M <|[bat any dt^t* wavering ft! 
immedialely recovered. I£ we fakd-tockiag^flliteies 

.• ih oubi conttvy, vtet sbcwdd ^sc^ift^'Jibefiii imttd^ 
ourselves, as standing eacactly'faM&^tpmhou^ 

2. Mctaph. waveiiipg'in itiind; uttaUrtoucome tda)dEtikl 
termination. ^ . v ; i^ /v 

HOBB Y^ xi wnvBiklk hone. It is dbAdltibit tb^) Jcikhi-' 

^Ma hattnet'gtven^ »4»r T4)dd2«uppned^»tfaeiseiite in 

whichr wei anfl otherf^ use tUs . word^ ' irbtebiis: 'S3ino- 

• itnoaous witfi < pdney . It k sO' os^dnby B^n \Jtimon, 

Br.hobin. . - - - • " "'-' » r - -'^H >|. 

HOBBY-LANTHORN, s, a will-o'the-wisp ; Jvikdi its 

motion^ «a4f.'it.were a knihornijasBbHng aiid'ciucvi 

^ vetling>wtbe»baok of a Aoiiy. ' ^< ) «- ' -r'< >!^ 

HOOardlKD/MOEfl, s.fd^. tbe i&etrand.legilKwea of 

^ .«wine..i PA. aiakes</(o«g\%j, ki|^r(|ind'tbigfas. ' W^ 

us, the tbigh isxmrtainly not inoknfed^ XheiniqTT. 

define hough, the joint of the hind leg. If 61^[tllfet 

iniedbmay hetluit^f theiiira ^g. n But l(tieh«niia. 
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.v^^nUoasoAcArviiha TBotkJtbe3iBai|)8eefeK)ttebe 

7^e|iAaiB'iafigm(ii;lMi,ibrjddB^od tiMrse 

i8alndit(n%k*«iiMwseBr(<b|dUjDii^ d^faviiendrlfor 
C0nyenieJkaAs6Ccthniwi9agBtheiiifaiitirii(iiaiA 

HODDING. SPADE, «. a sort.jrf spadBoipriMoipiaiy 
T!Diikr4ibBt}ie(f(jin9*s<B afaapttdrB«^|tQ)tafcf up.a.dottiU^I'i-) 
able porJi>|| o&dftrlik ^Irtiroi 6#]|ia«hat^b1|Q a JM^r 

ridera^jgpboddQ^iiB^)AMfljgitAM^eAi:.fiffitiMpt^ of 

hardi/f gr. .^v>i> ..i-ioM.:ia.ajHaou 

HOJpafi^/rHfl)|(I^^acsbe^ »^eiH!>iiU^»aftQ^aterfirfilt 
HQO^l^tiWmS^Mjbbmiimay 4«MUbplik8>aiiiog 

LANTHORN. " .nouiiiuhn^r 

HOG^CmmiaHKkSt^ n tbe gani0idf/l0^rogiMld&^ 

ai affiiadoibQAt!}{Ii|qijmHJJri^tidcB9ti«e^ 
OiWcbinis7fi^ireaby»9t€B!iildd)lfl^^i8%o s^snog/oTbniiifJtall 

,a(»ti«|^b]|^wUQbpn»wdca^^ giiwihc|iiitiio acbont^e. 
HOIST, s, a cough, a. s. htoostOy tussis. l. sc^oiV.'wl r. 

Ifi(DISIB^t£(rtd<tanigh3orUa/ii. ^ti»7&m,ttufei3m^(Kjucsxr. 
HOIT-A-POIT, adj.fk^uiahipaia^i^ijk^i^^es^^ 
to railadb]]r^td}3raat9sbrs<iElUbfi.^. 3;il6)IBjitii<(4DieSud&^U 

HtoVJdy'ii. .gai tucifl oiO to u'.-.f f; ,.^m ^ .^-liirioi 
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' dohdudt, iwfeiirding io'B. Andit^^i'to'pJrsik % 

the same tal^y^ i. ' ' ' " ^ ^ .^ - ^ 
2 Phr. <^ i6 holi one tack ; " to keepHim clAse ti^the 

point. Vx^tache. / / )i ' 

H0L6,\s. a scrape. To say that b iban ^i^ lilrhself 
miod^hoWhy taking a wrong step, Ts beftainiy a very 
simple and natural metapihor. Nay, it lii even clas* 
• sical, "what a Ao/eyouarelnf "Qfuaii^alafforas 
'* in charybdi.- • . « - - o 

HOLL, J, a ditch, particularly a dry dne. This' Is the 
simple form ; we also use tlie cfsm pounds dek^-Ma 
3Lnd diie-holl^ j» e. a hollow or empty ditch. But 
in fact they are tautological ; ftr hUl alofiti is pure 
' Saxon, A s- AoW, fossa, ' ' ' " ' 

HOLL, adj. hollow* which, in strlctne^, is ^d kJom- 
pound of two adjectives. The simple Forin is Saxon, 
A. s. /ioi, cavus. 
Holt,' ,s. a stnallgrove or plaml^fltion.' Wif"iiaye 
gooseberry -^oft^, cherry-^o&5, nUt-Aoffe, oWer-woiii, 
' &c. A. s. Aoft, sylva. . ctt. ''P.'d. ''6n/ '''"^^' 
HOLYMAS, 5. All Saints-day. JdHhs. dbes tidt give 

it, nor :|:odd. , ' ^ * ^ '^ ' ' .. 

.HOME, adv. closely ; urgently ; io'the 6xtreAle '^Uh\. 
" The naU is'driven honte.'^ ^* I pressed httiihhme*^ 
' ujpon the subject. " The meat is home don^. il.'ii. 
HONEY-CRACH, s. a small plum, oMuscloufs s^eet- 
. . nessj^ buf little flavour, . . . i . . • ' . 

Hbl^-CteEASE, 5. the game among bbys, inore com- 
monly called %op'$cotchy as it stands lii the dictt'. 
^ It is not sp called because it is of Scottish <)^jifi_in. 
'llie Wb words are synonymous. A scotai \i^ cut 



HOPPINq^GILKSr*. A,f; oininpo^ppellation of any 

one who limps. St. Giles was reputed the especial 

, patron of 9ripple8, Churches dedicated to him 

were always on the boundaries of towns or cities : 

, and near tljiein, or raither in the neighbouring field8> 
were lazar-houses or hospitals ; which have in most 
instances beei^ pursued, overtaken, and far out- 
iitripped by the great increase of buildings. St. 
Giles's church at Norwich, for instancci is near the 
suite of.the ancient gate. 

HOPPLEp s. a, tether to confine the legs of beasts to 
prevent their escape, or to make them stand still. 

HOPPLE, V. to confine by a hopple. A beast teth* 
ered by having a fore foot tied to the opposite 
fopt behind, is said to be cross-hqppled. The same 
, term is figuratively applied to one who is much 
thwarted and impeded in his intentions; and to 
one who is by such causes put out of humour, bjr. 

HOPPLING, adj. tottering; moving weakly; and un- 

' steadily ; frequently applied to children. All these 
words are nearly allied to hobble^ and have cer- 
tainly the same origin, q. v. 

PORNEN, adj. made of horn. Ex. " The homen- 
book/* " A Aflfwew-spoon." jen. 

HORNS, ^.jd, the awns of barley. Though a cor- 
ruption, not an unmeaning one. 

HORN.PIE, s. tlie lapwing. The krog luft of feathers 
on its head confers on it the first syll^bjle; of this 
name> apd the strong contrast of colour in difierent 
parts of its plumage the second. 

HORNY, a^y abounding i|i ho^is. It is applied to 
a sample of barley, from which the awns have not 
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bee^ projii^rljf.!|epacited in tbQpFoces&4>£. winhonv- 
iqg. . . .. f ..... . 

HORS£.MA-GD(Gr^ adj. baistemiwlyfrolioioiii^' The 
word hor^e is .UBfd ia.snBnjjr co«{Miand% iike /3ov 
in Qiteekj. tg^ expr6«s buUcy ^owweiiess, <»t Tioleneey 
as hoRierliMigh, borse^plajr, bovMMfaoe, s&a. The 
strange .word before ^bs.* is lypiied to'jfr clumsy 
clown playing exti^mgant garaboU, .aD agog for 
fua! as a dray-hor^a. might bs aupposed.to at* 
tempt cantering. ...... 

tiOS£« 8, Jhe^shietfth. or spathe of an ear .of corn. In 
long, and seveile drought at lb« time when barley 
should come into the.ear, it ia aptto ^ stickin the 
Ao^;' and parish. ^ , ; r 

'HOT*POT^i. .a mixture of wanned ale and spirits, 
an. • . J ^ 

HOVEN^pflW. swollen. Cattle ai>e Aot?^ by eating 
too much green dover in a- moist state^ or other 
flatulent and fucculent finxl. • .Juroips aoe. haven 
by rank and rapid growth in a f^xoag wot soil. It 
seems to be. the past, of A^ao^, without having re- • 
course with ^am^ to Qao.^Aof <r* ^ 

HOUNC£» s. th^ ornament of red«iv) yellow worsted 
spread over the collars of horaesia a- team* Qu. 
can it be from. 0. Fr. aumu$e^ an ornament of fur ? 

Ra S> £• C* 

HOUSEy s« tlie, £unily »t<ing roomys as distbguished 
frofn tb^ other apartments./. QB*. I , . . 

HOUSE, v., to grow thick.oi\d.Qoqi|paet as corn does. 
If tJjiis |iave any relatioa to a home- at aU» it must 

V be to th^. roof. -. , ..k- • - -i . 

HOy SS^ «.'.^fi <5(^iteaiptfip|j^ j^ff^ asviwiag 



'' liice /ijibsecrf* « Ib^osf s ho6fi;' ' TEte^wotd is used 
by Dryden, and quoted by Johns. << Sfiread on his 

i backithe housi «fid typings ofa bea^." It is in« 
t&fpteteSihfm$utg3, aod'defriyed firom Fr. kouses, or 

) AoMcrana. Cotgr. explains those words ** armour 

) < for kgs nodleet.** Now, when the skins of beasts 
are used as trappings to cover a military saddle, it 
19 USU91 to lesre t)»e skia of the legs with the feet 

* hanging' dowrn on ^aeh side. So ^Urappings and 
■- Jiouss *' might b^ meant to express the whole spoil 
. of tbeanimal. The Dccurrence of this very strange 

i miAi miluuai word in Dryden 150; years ago, and 

itr adtufd exiseeiice in present us^ge, may possibly 
throw some light on each other, such as it is, and 
•wh^tenres it nuiy'^be Worth. But bfter all it may 
be another derivative of a. s. hos, calx pedis. 
jBtXiiGKLSS, s;^:i^ hl^n^ Johns, has both huchle 

• lOnd hucH^ibofie'i bat with au.thor{tie8 from which 
it ms^' be' taferred that tbfey are obsolete ; which 

HUDJ>BRIMv^#. tt 'Wen-grown lad; much die same as 
a AoW%, q. V. If a Suffolk farmer (in East Suf- 
fo-Uc at iedtst) h€ asked how many male servants he 
: k^eps^'ihis answer may probably be, ^' Two men 
and^a hiMe^inT 'The word occurs in jam. as an 
adj. and is interpreted "fliabby; slovenly; ugly, 
te,V ..gDhere is ttteo hatherin^ << a stupid fellow.** 
He gives an etymon which seems to imply that his 
ioMmt^'is^mofedver pot-bellied, br, gives a huth^ 
^hin lad^ ds << a ragged youth." None of ill this 
is necessarily applicable to our East Anglian hud^ 
derin. He may be, and often is, a handsome, well- 
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formed^ and decently dotbed lad. In procese of 
time, and by license of usage, be may have ran 
away from bis deriTationy tbougb tbe connexion in 
name remains. Teut hayderenj uber distentmn 
babere. 

HUFF, «• a dry, scurfy, or scaly incrustation on the 
skin. 

HUFF, V. to scold; rate ; or take to task. In o. e« a 
huff^ca^ is a swaggering blade. 

HUGGY-ME-CLOSE, 9. the clavicle of a fowl ; more 
commonly called the merry-thought. It has pro- 
bably this name from its close adhesion to the 
sternum. 

HULK,*. 

1. A lout; a lubber; one, who, in vulgar phrase, 
seems to have *^ more guts than brains." 

2. A gross overgrown fat fellow, sh. 2. Hen. IV. 
«< The Att/it Sir John." br. 

HULK, t;. 

1. To pull out the entrails of a hare or rabbit. It 
does not appear to be applied to the exenteration 
of any other animal. 

2. It is said of a lazy lout, who has nothing to do, 
and desires to have nothing, that he goes hulking 
about froni place to place, seemingly watching for 
opportunities to pilfer. 

HULL, V. to throw. It is pretty plunly a corruption 
ofhurlf and is therefore not to be spelled hoUf as 
PE. has it ; who was perhaps deceived by sound, 
w. c. 

HULLUP, V. 
1. To vomit. 



HULVER, «. holly, ch. calls it hulferef }s44fA^.fug- 

well entitled by its perenmal beavty and l^f^ du« 

HULVER-HEADEP,, fl^i.^UBifl^ FW4^^S^iJ con- 

It is in very common use. Can it hav%4^8CQqded 
to us, through so many ages, by oral, tr^flHipi^ 
9e*A^iifefijye«|r ^^^,^9onn^pft, of Q<H^i<? wi^h 
(jreekr ,,;;,.,,, ,,^. ,t .; ,. <ia" »i " • ■-;ii u) .< c >.•• 

W?ff^.&>. V. tQ,,i>rfgiin , ^o,^ .m^*^9m^^^ to 

R. s. £. c. and gr. ; but ii\. f|V|r t^sev,jtvD;i/f9ns the 

gentle and pleasing sound which a horse,: qtt|ea|i 

,j f«j^^ffl^^^h^« *^ corn sl^tk©^ in thp si^ye, pr 

^oiiS^M^^^'^P^ ^^h^.^BBrQ^ch^.^Hs jcoiflftivon, 

or groom, . » . ,"i ,-. •> 

W5?5»nff*'f<^*^ef*le.flj}ftnti.ty ;, 9^,fo^r pitt^ce. 

for instance, as might be thrpwn, tft ,a, 4f>g;o^nd 

.'io.?*ffi^rje fteiW^i frW Q- tr- 4;?<;4f^„tosnjiB^? 

8W!?fti?t.f? .#^.^'i' P^^'y^e... ''.GiyQ ^x^e ft ^p^, 

h£iJEg«V>BiftW 8^c^f^^..?^tApJ^ian n,|itrgn,.s()me. 

what corpulent, to her stout footman, whp i^ood 

grinning behind her, while she was <^nd|S£|vpi|vy|g 

to climb into h^ carriage. ^^ ,, 

VOL. II. Q 
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HUNCH, V. to shove ; to heave up. 

HUNCH- WEATHER, s. cold weather, which makes 
men htinch up their shoulders, and animals contract 
their llmfos, and look as if they were hunch-backed. 

HUNGER-POISONED, adj. famished; unhealthy 
from want of sufficient nourishment. Ex. ''A poor 
star-naked, hunger-poisoned creature ! " said of a 
ragged and emaciated vagrant, by the constable 
who brought her before the magistrate. In Suf* 
folk, hunger-ptnson is applied solely to misers. 

HURRY, «. a small load of corn or hay got up in 
hasie, from apprehension of rain. 

HUTKIN, s. a case or sheathe for a sore finger. 
Otherwise, and more generally called, a cot. Both 
the words are of the same obvious meaning ; but 
ours is the better, being a dimin. 



L& J. 

JADE. $. a horse. We do not always use it in a con- 
temptuous sense, as it is in general use, and in the 
DiCTT. ; indeed far from it. A clown will some- 
times call a fine hunter, ** a brave jade.*' Cart 
horses are very commonly called so, though they 
be by no means despicable. Nay, ieven fine teams 
of Suffolk punches. This is no abuse invented by 
us ; it is genuine o. £. From several passages in 
SH. it appears that he used the word jade in this 
latitude. In Hen. V. we find a panegyric on a no- 
ble war-horse. ** He ts indeed a horse, and all other 
jades you may call beasts.** He was therefore a 
jadCf though a noble ammal. 
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JAG, j. an indefinite quantity^ but less tiiaa a load^ of 

hay or corn in the straw* r n. Ct w. C* 
JAMB^s, a mass of masonry in a buildings or of stone 
or other mineral in a quarry or pit, standing up- 
right, and more or less distinct from neighbouring 
or adjoining parts. This, at least, is the sense in 
which we use the word. Johns, defines it, << any 
supporter on either side, as the posts of a door." 
It is (Certain that one jamb does not always imply of^ 

. require another; inasmuch as s<mie things stand 
as well on one leg as on two. And, as for door- 
posts, what builder would not laugh at hearing 
them called jambs ? A jamb in building certainly 
supports the floor or whatever else rests upon it. 
A jamb in a quarry, which it is the business of the 
miner to take away, cannot have much more than 
itself to support; often a very thin stratum of 
earth only, at the top of it. This natural jamb is 
in T. J. called ajam* Why the difference f It is 

: BSdd to be the language of the lead-miners in Men- 
. dip. So it is of the lime-burners in Norfolk, The 
authorities are pretty equal. They pronounce^amd 
as if it were written jam, ITie natural and artifi- 
cial jam5 bear sufficient resemblance to each other 

« to be entitled to the same name, which is Fr.jambe, 

JAMMOCK, V. to beat, squeeze, crush, pummel, or 
trample into a soft mass. Intens. of jam, 

JAMMOCK, s. a soft, pulpy substance, 

JASEY, s. a contemptuous name for a wig, or even a 
bushy head of hair, as if the one were actually, and 
the other apparency, made o£ Jersey yara,.of which 
^ « 4l»s «rord is tbd comaion corrupt piroBunciatio9. 
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JATTER, V. Co split into shivers. A variety, scarcely 
to be called corruption, of shatter, 

ICE-BONE, s. a part of the romp of beef. Although 
it be provincial now, it is nearer to the truth thaa 
either edge-bone or aitch^bonei which have been 
offered instead of it. The Gr. ivx^*^ ^^ passed 
into the gothic^ and thence in due pn^essionr to 
us* Belg. Uch'bean, jam. 

ICHON, prow, each on, Ex. <* lehon on'em." l, so. 

JEROBOAM, s, a capacious bowl or goblet ; other- 
wise, and more generally, called a Joram. These 
are recorded as two very wicked kings; and the 
former of them is said to have *< made Israel to 
sin." It does not, however, distinctly appear that 
either of them was a drunkard, and made drunken- 
ness a fashionable vice among his subjects. It must 
have been supposed at least, to make a part of their 
generally profligate characters. Otherwise, it seems 
impossible to account for giving their royal names 
to huge drinking vessels. The contents of the 
Jerpbx)om, the nut-brown ale, with toast and sugar 
and spice, is sometimes called by the same name. 

JET, s, a very large ladle to empty a cistern. Ft.jetter. 

JIB, V. to start suddenly and violently aside, generally 
from the collar ; and to refuse to draw, or to go 
forward. It is said of a horse metaphorically from 
the jibbing of a sail ; which is in the dictt. 

JIB, s. the under-lip. Of a whimpering child it is said 
<< he hangs his jib.'* 

JIBBET, V. To put a toad or a hedge*hog to a cruel 
death, by placing it on one end of a balanced plank, 
and strikkig ihe other smartly^ so as to sendithe 
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poor animal high into the air, and of course to kill 
it by the fall. In some counties it is called jpllip' 
ping ; and is what Falstaff means when he says 
<« Fillip roe with a three-man beetle." Our word is 
doubtless from jibt signifying the sudden shifting of 
a sail from one side of the mast to the other, which 
has been sometimes as speedily destructive as the 
jibbetting to the toad. 
JIBBY, s. a frisky, gadding> flaunting wench, full of 
fantastical and affected airs> and dressed in flashy 
finery. 
JIBBY-HORSE, s, a showman's horse decorated with 
particoloured trappings, plumes, streamers, &c. 
It is sometimes transferred to a human subject: 
JIG6S, s. pL small dregs, or sediment, as of a pot of 

coffee, or a bottle of physic, m. s. 
JIG-BY- JOWL. Phr. close together. Apparently a 
corruption of a phrase more general^ '< cheek-by* 
jatvV But JUN. admits, and we use it. 
JILL-HOOTER, JILLY-HOOTER, s. an owl. Jill 
is a female name, formerly very common. Madge 
is another familiar appellative of the same animal. 
Billy-wix is a third, which should belong to the 
male bird ; but it does not appear that difference 
of sex is at all regarded. The best of all is that now 
before us. It is exactly a. s.jil, noctua. m. s. w. c. 
(Gill.) ' 
JIM, s, a machine with two wheels, for carrying tim- 
ber ; otherwise, and in Norfolk most frequently, 
called a JUL The drugy q. v. is in many parts 
called a timber^aci. In various combinations?. 
Jack is employed in hard and servile work. In this 
Q3 
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case, he is understood to be the strongest fellow. 
Jimt though not so sturdy, is still able to carry 
very considerable weight ; but it is very improper 
that JiU^ being a femalei should be put to such 
hard work at all. 

ILL-CONDITIONED, adj. iU tempered. F. Condi- 
tion. 

IMITATE, V. to attempt; to endeavour. Ex. A 
child, or a sick person << imitated to walk/* or to 
do something else, which he proves unable to ac- 
complish. 

INDER, Sn a great number or quantity of valuable 
things. Ex. '< He is worth an inder of money 3 *' 
sometimes an ocean. It can be nothing but a mis- 
pronunciation of India. 

INDIFFERENT, adj. not merely middling, neuter, 
neither good nor bad, but positively bad. This 
seems to coincide, or nearly so, with the fifth sense 
in T. J. which is said to be colloquial and impro- 
per. It might safely have been called nonsensical, 
But we improve it in nonsense. We give degrees 
of this indifferenc^f which should seem to be a fixed 
thing. Ex. << Mr. A. looks but indifferently t** mean- 
ing that he looks ill. <* It was rather an indifferent 
match for Miss B. ; " that is, it was an unsuitable 
one. '<Mr. C. had very indifferent success in 
his attempt ; ** that is, he was totally disappointed. 
But this improvement is not peculiarly our own* 
The usage is most improper, but still, perhaps, 
pretty generally colloquial. 

INDOOR-SERVANT, s, a servant in the country who 
is entirely within doors, not in the field, garden^ &c. 
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INION, s. an onion. This is no corruplion. The Fr, 
word oignon, from which both the words come, 
affords equal authority, for each. Most people 
take the Fr. word as if it were Qgnon (dropping the 
i), we as if it were ignon (dropping the o). It is a 
fair option. We make our'sj let others chuse 
otherwise, if it seem good to them. One word is 
as near the original as the. other. The J*, so. ingan, 
certainly is a corruption. jsk« 

INNOCENT, adj. silly. << An innocent man" (with, 
out any other .adj. or adv. to qualify the sense) is 
an extremely common expression for a. silly fellow, 
s{{.. uses the word in the same sense ; '< This dumh 
innocent" All s Well, &c. . It is very near the Gr. 
evriOiis^ in primary, and in perverted sense. 

INTRUST, *. interest of money. The idea of trust 
naturally occurs on this occasion. Those who U8§ 
this word, know very distinctly what they mean ; 
mid ic would not be easy to make them conceive 
that they speak corruptly. 

INWARD-MAID, «. the house-maid in a &rm-house, 
who has no work in the dairy, &c« 

INWARPS, s.pl. intestines, sh. 2 Hen. IV. « From 
the intoards to the parts extreme.'* A. s. innother, 
yiscejra. 

JOAN'S SILVER PIN, $. a single article of finery, 
produced occasionally, and ostentatiously among 
dirt and sluttery. 

IRON-SIDED, adj, hardy; rough; unmanageable. 
A boy who fears nobody, and plays all Qorts qf 
mischievous, tricks, is called an iron-sided dog. . 
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JOB, V. (pronounced like fob.) 
1. To strike with a pointed instrument. 
% To peck with a sharp and strong beak. Johnson 
inserts it without any note of its provincial charac- 
ter« but quotes authorities which particularly enti* 
tie it to a place here, L'Estrange and Tusser. 

JOGGER, JOGGLE, v. to shake, l. sc. schoggle. 
BR. Teut ichochdenf concussare sk. 

JOGGING, 8, a protuberance in sawn wood, probably 

' where the saw was joggled and thrown out of the 
line, by a knot or some accident. 

JORAM, s. BR. &c, F, Jeroboam. 

JOSEPH, s. a very old fashioned riding coat for wo- 
men, scarcely now to be seen or heard of. 

JOSS, JOSTLE, V. CO make room, by standing or 
sitting close. 

JOSTLING-BLOCK, JOSSING-BLOCK, *. a horse- 
block ; to which the horse must be made to joss as 
close as possible, and to stand quite still for the 
convenience of mounting. In the Reve's Tale, in 
OH. the two scholars call to their runaway horse, 
*'jossa I " which Mr. Tyrwhit interprets, " come 
hither ! " from the Fr^ pa. Had he been an East 
Angle, he must have thqught the more likely 
meaning was " stand still i *' The derivation of 
jostle^ and no doubt the true one, from its import- 
ing very close approach, is Fr.jouster. 

JOT, adv, plump ; downright. Ex. '^ He came down 
jot upon his rump." 

JOT, JOTTER, V. to jolt roughly. The latter, in- 
deed, is somewhat stronger than the former, and 
a sort of frequentative. 
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JOT, JOT-CART, s. U properly a cart of which the 
bodyis-set flat, ovjot, oa tfaeaatte, in iaimedfate con* 
tact, without any thing to gfve it play, it ib used, 
however, with some latitude, fof any 'cart oftery' 
roogfa motion, 

JOT-GUT, s. the iiite»tfntini rectum, in which the 
largest and finest hog*s puddings are made. 

JOTT££, s. a delicate dimin. or softening of jot^ or 
joUcart, meaning a vehicle approaching to a gig, or 
park chair, as nearly as the statutable price of a 
taxed cart will admit. 

JOUNCE, «. to bounce, thump, and jolt, as rough 
riders are wont to do. It is the same as the o. b.. 
jaunce by a common change of dipthongs, as th<yvo 

- for thaw, str</a> for stra'w, &c. sh. Richard II. 
** Spurgailed and tired by Jauncing BoHngbroke.*' * 

JOURNEY, s» the time a man is at pkiugb, gene- 

. rally about six hours. Properly it means a day's 

work. Sometimes, however, the plough is at work 

nine hours, and then two journeys in the day are 

taken ; which is in fact a contradiction in terms, 

- for it is certainly, Fr.joum^. L. so. 
JOWER, V. to exhaust with fatigue, as from a day's 

labour, or travel. Ex. << She came home right>>on 

jo/ooered ouU** 
JOWL, V, to peck furiously, or strike hard with a 

pointless instrument. To strike with a sharp one 

is to job, q. V. In sh. Hamlet, the grave-digger 

jofds a scull with his spade, br. 
JUB, «. the slow heavy trot of a sluggish horse, m. s. 
JUG, Y^« to squat, and nestle close together, as par* 

tridges at night. 
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JULKy V* to give a sound like liquor shaken in a cask 
not quite full. Otherwise ^k. No doubt a word 
fabricated from sound* 

JUM, s. a sudden jolt or concussion, from encoun* 
tering an obstacle unnoticed ; for instance, drinng 
a carriage against a large »tjonef or faking a poH 
in brisk motion. w« w. r. 



K. 



KAMP, V. Sir Thomas Browne. V. Camp. 

KEDGE, adj. brisk} active. This is Sir Thomas 
Browne's spelling. We pronounce it kidge, and 
apply it exclusively, or nearly so, to hale and cheer- 
ful old persons* In r. n. c. the word cadge has the 
same meaning. It is by mere change of vowela. 
cadgCi kedgcj kidge. Dan. kaudf lascivus. l. sc. 
kedgie and caigU. 

KEEP, V. 

1. To associate; to keep company with. SH. Two 
Gent, of Verona, ^* these banished men that I have 

, kept withall." If we use the whole phrase '< keep 
.. company,'* we mean courtship, paying and receiv* 
ing addresses as lovers, sh. Othello, *' who keepi 
, her company^ 

2. To lodge ; to keep residence, or abode. For this 
. we have academical authority. Inquire of any 

body you meet in the court of a college at Cam- 
bridge your way to Mr, A's room, you will be told 
. that he keeps on such a staircase, up so many pair, 
of stairs, door to the right or left. 
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KEEP, s. food for cattle. Ex. *' I am short of keep 
for my cows/' There are four senses of this subst. 
in T. J. but this is not among them. 

KEEPING-ROOM, s. the general sitting-room of the 
family, the common parlour. 

KELL, s, the omentum or cawl of a slaughtered beast. 
By change of vowels, few steps from catc/, and 
much nearer to the Saxon, a.s. h/lle, ater. pr.pa. 
o. V. kail. 

KELTER, s. condition ; order, sk. seems to think it 
not unlikely to be a corruption of culture. It may 
be so, but in our use, it does not seem necessarily 
to include the idea of management, and to mean 
simply condition, good or bad. Ex. ^< My farm is 
in pretty good keber.** " The mauther have slumped 
into the slush, and is in a nasty forlorn kelter'* Can 
it be from Dan. kiltery cingo ? br. 

KELTER^ V. applied to a plough ; which is said to 
kelter well or ill, as it works in a slope or curva- 
ture. This seems to suit the conjectured etymon. 

KERNEL, *. a grain. Ex. « A kernel of wheat ;" « a 
kernel of ss\tr 

KETT, 8. carrion. There is an adj. from it in r. n. c. 
*^ A ketty cur," is a nasty, stinking fellow. Our 
word includes any kind of garbage, and is proba- 
bly a derivative of Isl. kaet^ caro. l. sc. br, w. c. 

KETT- POLE, s. a carrion-pole. 

KEY-BEER, s. beer of the better sort, kept under 
lock and key ; or having a lock-cock in the cask. 

KIBBAGE, s. small refuse and rubbish ; riff-raff, 
KICK, V. 
1. Phr. « To kick the bucket ;" to die. The meaning 
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may be, that die uck, Ijing ob the very brink of 

the grave, as if on that of a well or a minc^ kicks 

away the means of safe descent and falls headlong. 

2. Phr. « To kidk stitf ; " to expire. To make the last 

struggle in the mortal strife. 
These are phrases fit only for the mouths of rude un- 
feeling boors. 
KICK, s. a novelty ; a dash. It seems an ablMreviation 
of kick-shaw, or kic^koey q. v. in t. j. It is z*. sc. 
but the etymon proposedvby jam* can be nothing 
to the purpose. It is also in br. 
KICKEL, s, a sort of flat cake with sugar and cur** 
rants strewn on the top. m. s. a.s. cicdef crusCula. 
KICKY, adj. shewy, l. sc. 

KIDDIER, KID6ER, s. one who buys up fowls, 
eggs* pork, &c. at farm-houses, or rears them him- 
self, and carries them to market. He is the same 
person with Ray*s cadger ^ and, including the iden 
of alertness and activity, is connected with our 
word kedge^ q. v. Kiddier seems to be nothing but 
an affected variation, meant for a refinement, b^.. 
cadger ; and he gives as an etymon Teut. Ketzen, 
discurrere. 
KIDDLE, v. 

. 1. To embrace^ caress, fondle. A more delicate 

form of ctuidlex q. v. 

2. Synonymous with higgle in the second sense, q. v. 

KILLER, 8, a shidlow tub, particularly a wash tub. 

It has nothing to do with kederf q. d. cooler f but 

comes to us immediately from a. s. l^Ucy cados. 

KILVER, s. a mincing pronunciation of culver, q» ▼. 

M. s. 
KINDIFUL, adj. kindly; in the sense which that 
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word bears in the Littnj, the '^iindly fruiU of tbe 
earth ;'* the fruits in their several Undt. The word 
has this clear reference to the Mosaic account of 
the Creation in our authorised version^ where the 
various parts of the antmai and vegetable world 
are said to have been << created after their kinds" 
This seems to have escaped Johns, who, as syuo- 
n3rms o£ kindly, gives " natural, fit, proper/' by no 
means conveying its full import. Our word kindi- 
Jul may foe taken as one iastaace, (and many others 
may be found in this work,) perhaps a licentious 
instance, of the change of terminations of adyec- 
tfves, some of whieh may be dialectical variations 
of general words. Ex. ^* Men and women, horses 
and asses, sheep and oxen, mid all Jdndifid things,'* 
i. e. things of every kind. *^ Neither chair, nor 
table, nor bed, nor no hndifid thing," L e« nothing 
of any kind^ Kindly^ in a second sense, means be- 
nevolent, well disused, friendly. Ex., ^' Oh, Mr. 
A. is a kindly man." 
^ KIND 0\ Phr. In a manner, as it were ; a sort of 
qualifying expression ; (^]ten, as if on recollection 
of having gone too far, thrown in at the «nd of the 
sentence or clause ; but its place is of no import- 
ance ; it makes equally good grammar any where. 
Ex. '* He fared kind o" sorry to hear it." " She 
' made game on it, kind o*." It was a kind of sorrow 

orofinerriment which was shewn. 
KINER, 8. a flannel mapper used l^ nurses for infent 
diSdren, to cover a ceitain part of their bodies. 
A« s. eine, rima. 

. VOL. II. » 
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KING«HARRY, $. a popular name, of two common 
singing birds. 

1. King Harry Redcap, is the gold«finch, the FringtUa 
cardudiSf Lin. 

2. King Harry Blackcap, is the bird which is com- 
monly called simply the blackcap^ MotaciUa atri- 
capiUof Lin. 

KINK, s. an entanglement in a skein, putting an end 
to winding till it be patiently unravelled. This is 
our only application of this substantive, but it has 
another^ of which ashort mention may illustrate 
our use of the verb belonging to it. pe. gives 
kink'kaust (our hoi$tJ for a violent cold and cough. 
A* s. kin is but another form of chiriy this must be 
what is commonly called the chin cough, in which 
children often seem in imminent danger of suffoca- 
tion, and are long before they recover their breath, 
either gradually, or by violent effort Kink-kast is 
in L. sc. the hooping-cough. ,rAM« 
KINK,v. 

1. To be entangled; set fast; or stopped. The thread 
or yarn kinks in winding. Bailey uses the same 
verb to express the stoppage of breath in children 
m violent fits of crying or coughing; kink^ to labour 
for breath is also in br. and jam. from Teut. 
kinckeut diiBculter spirare. 
-2. To be {disentangled, to be set free. This is not a soli- 
tary instance of the same word being made to ex- 
press opposite or correlative ideas. But we are con- 
cerned with no other at present. We use it in both 
senses, of stoppage and of relief. Of the first an 
instance has been given ; of the second, we have 
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more than one equally common. In an alarming 
fit of sickness^ whether cough or any thin^ else^ 
when slight but progressive symptoms of amend- 
ment appear, it is prognosticated, that the patient 
'< will kink up again.*' When the fire seems ex- 
tinct, a latent spark may remain, which will ^' kink 
up," not by stirring or blowing the coals, but by 
laying the poker over them, and setting up the fire- 
shoVel in fronts in other words, by having patience 
with it* 

KINSMAN, KINSWOMAN, s. not a relation in 
general, but a Cousin German in particular. £x. 
<< What relation is Tom Smith to you, good wo« 
man ? " ** He in my kinsman^ Sir." Sometimes, 
indeed, it id, ^* my oton cousin.** In Suffolk there 
is a different usage of the word. Iliere, a nephew 
is generally called << kinsman.** 

KIPLIN, s. the palates, gullets^ sounds, or other pe- 
rishable parts of the cod-fish, cured separately from 
the body, which they would taint and putrify. 
The salmon in its lean and efiete state, after spawn- 
ing is called kipper, a word of which our etymolo- 
gists can make nothing, and give it up in despair* 
Might it not, however, be pretty fairly deduced 
from Belg. kipper, ova excludere, a process which 
the kippen has lately performed ? Whatever may 
have produced identity of name ih things appa« 
rently very remote, it is observable that the roota 
of Bunium btdbocastarum and fiexaomm, Lin. are 
called kipper-nuts, and sk. is disposed to derive 
the name from a. s. eepe, caepe. Skinner is cer- 
tainly the least fanciful and adventurous of our 
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etyt^f^iatB. And would it be thought too ad« 
veiititfOO»tMt ^uly to admit his derivation^ but to 
ooDjeetuie that this communitj of names of things, 
dissiittilar and remote, may have arisen from their 
bavteg been brought close together ; from the sal- 
mon in its tasteless state, and ^e insipid parts of 
the cod, having been dressed with onions, to fur- 
nish them with a flavour ? 

KIPPLE, s. a couple. ^ A Jtippk of rabbits." The 
words are equivalent and different in the original, 
aa wdl as'in the derived language. Tout, kuppdj 
vel kippd, 

KIRTLE, s. m outer petticoat to protect the other 
garments from dust, Ire. in riding. Such was our 
sense of the wordy which is scarcely, if ever, heard of 
now that pillions are so gone out of use. It was 
commonly made of slight materi^s, to answer the 
purpose for which it was intended. In sh» and 
contemporary writers, it seems to mean a gar- 
ment <3f more importance ; or Falstaff*8 offer to 
present Mistress Doll with a Hirtle of whatever 
stuff she chose, must have been a very paltry one. 

KISK, s. any thing perfectly dry and husky, It seems 
a metath. of kex, o. e. and v. d. a dry stalk fit 
only for kindling fires. Perhaps from Isl. queCf 
femes. 

KISK Y, adj. dry ; juiceless ; husky. 

KI8S.ME*AT-THE-GARDEN-GATE, s. a fknci- 
ful, yet rather a pretty name of the several beauti- 
ful varieties of the garden pansy, or Viola iricolar. 
Lin. 
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KIT, s. 

1. A wooden utensil, with two bandies, and a cover 
fitted in between them, aa ^Jlour'Jdtf a saU-kiif &c. 
Sometimes, but less properly, called a kid> w. w. r. 
3R. w. c. But a $almon'kk, which br. instances 
has no handles* 

2. A young cat, A dimin. by chapge of the voweh 
KUten is property its pi. n. but has now generally 
superseded hit in the singular« 

3. A collection or assemblage* Ex. *^ I found the 
whole kii of them together ; *' the whole gang or 
band. jen. w. c. br. 

It may be said, indeed, that these are not so pro- 
perly our word in three senses, as three words from 
three separate sources. The first may be from 
A. s. kitte, uter ; the second has been explained ; 
and the third may very fairly come from A. s. 
kt/thy cognatio. 

KIT-CAT, s. a game played by three or more players, 
V. M. s. The ca$ is shaped like a double cone* 

KIT-C AT-ROLL, s. a bellied roUer for land ; the 
horse going in the furrow, and the roller acting on 
the sloping surface of the ridge on each side. 

KITLING^ s, a young cat. A super or rather 8ub« 
diminutive ; a dimin. of a dimin. Catling might 
have been enough. However, jam. br. and w. c. 
all give it. And in pr. fa. it is rendered catellus, 
probably meant for a dim. not oicanis but Qicatus^ 

KITTLE, V. to tickle, br. 

KITTLE, KITTLISH,a4;. ticklish, which is a metathe- 
sis. Ours are the original and proper words, let inno- 
vators say what they may. a. s, kittelan^ titillare. be. 
r3 
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KITTY-WITCH, *• 
!• A tmaU speciiw of cancer on our coasts, with 
fringed dawt. An irawelcoiiie intnider into en« 
closed baths. 

2. A species of sea- fowl ; probably more than one ; 
certainly including that which is called by Pennant 
the kiUy^wike. 

3. A female spectre ; arrayed in white, of coarse. 
The plumage of sea birds conti^ns, in almost all 
instances^ a large proportion of pure and brilliant 
white. 

4. A woman dressed in a grotesque and frightful 
manner; otherwise called a kitch'U>iich, probably 
for the sake of a jingle. It was customary, many 
years ago, at Yarmouth, for women of the lowest 
order, to go in troops from house to house to levy 
contributions, at some season of the year, and on 
some pretence, which nobody now seems to recol- 
lect, haying men^s shirts oyer their own apparel, 
and their faces smeared with blood. These hide- 
ous beldams have long discontinued their peram- 
bulations; but in memory of them, one of the 
many rows in that town is called Kitt^-wiich row. 

KIVER, V. to cover, ch. has kevere. Cover and ke* 
ver seem analagous to move and meve. The com- 
pounds recover and discover 8u£Per the same change. 

KIVER, «. acover. 

KNACKER, «. a saddler and harness-maker. Johns, 
has it in two senses. The first is a << maker of 
small works," for which he quotes Mortimer. But 
as the knacker is mentioned by a farmer with the 
pleugh-wright and smith, he was certainly the same 
artificer whom we mean by that name, and not a 
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maker of knick-knacks. The seocuid sensie is a 
rope^-maker. This is commonly, if not always, a 
part of the trade of our knacker. The great lexico- 
grapher could never have heard the word in living 
use* Todd adds the word nadker, from Ray and 
Grose (in our sense, indeed, but wrong spelled), 
supposing it another word. It is, however, one and 
the same, and was most likely formed from the per* 
petual sound of light hammers, t. has it of course, 
Teut. knacken, sonare. 

KNACKERS BRANDY, s. a sound strappado! 
There is an ingenious equivoque in this ludicrous 
term. Lazy apprentices may be warmed and sti« 
mulated by this process, as by a cordial dram ; or 
it is extremely likely, if well laid on, to leave 
marks like those of a brand. 

KNAP-KNEES, s.pl. knock*knees. Knap is a gentle 
knock. 

KNOBBLE-TREE, *. the head. It is of course im- 
plied that the head is wooden ; for in o. £. tree was 
exactly synonymous with wood, and ireen with 
wooden. It is an unsectoly word, attributing no 
more dignity to the human head than to the axle- 
tree of a cart, or the pundle-tree of a plough. 

KNOCK, V. to stir or to work briskly. Ex. '* He 
came knocking along the road in a great hurry .*^ 
This would be said, whether the traveller^ were on 
foot, on horseback, or driving a carriage, << Knock 
away my lads ! " is an encouragement to exertion, 
whether knocking be literally conceTned in the 
business or hot. sh. Henry VIII. ** Let the music 
knock it ;*' equivalent to << Let the fiddlers knock 
away.'* The name of the horse-courser in b. jon. 
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Bartholomew Fair is htockum. Hence^ no doubt, 

is tbe phrase knocked-up^ for exhausted with the 

fatigue of any exertion* 
KNOLL, V. to toll the bell for a funeral; from the 

subst. kneU. su. Macbeth, <' His kneil is knoUedr 
KNOPPIT, f. a Kttle dod; or, indeed, a small lump 

of almost any thing. Dimin. of knop or knob* 
KNOW, s. knowledge. Ex. << Poor fellow I he has 

but little knoinr 
KNOW-NOTHING, adj, utterly ignorant. Ex. « A 

poor knouhnothing creature !" for a wretched igQO« 

ramus. 
KNUB, s. a knob. 
KNUBBLE, s. a small knob, as at the end of a walk- 

ing-stick, a poker, the handle of a door, &c. 
KNUBBLE, V. to handle clumsily ; using thumbs and 

knuckles, as in kneading dough. 



LACE, V. to beat. In l.sc. and it.E. it still means 
also to mix with spirits, jam. br, 

LACPD-MUTTON, s. a prostitute. It is an old 
word, not yet totally out of use, though much less 
common than in the time of Shakspeare. The 
word mutton^ alone, at that time appears to have 
signified the same thing ; so it does among us, and 
in the North, br. But what are we to make of 
the epithet prefixed to it? Laced may possibly 
mean battered. V. Lacb, About the beginning 
<^f the last Century^ it appears that lace was a sort 



ef cant B$am& for ^rila. IFitww J0 it oeotury 
earlier, k^niglit be meanl I^mA Um «tinunpet was 
drunk or likely to he so. Oaty in tbat goUen age 
of puns and quibbles^ it aoigbA -be used in quaint 
allusioa to tbe dsressiog .of/ths meat. Ftom the 
female portraits of thaft'ttne, it af>pears that tight 
lacing was much in &sUdn, and a great deal of lace 
was worn* Or» after aU, it isjgbt be deriyed, and 
not inappositelj, from a» s. l<Bcath prehendere. 

LADLE, V. to dawdle^ Fr.ltudaUtr. 

LAD'S^LOV£^ s. die heii> sQutheni!-waod> Artimisia 
abrotanuMf Lin. Boy's-love. Jbk. 

LAGARAG, s. lazy fellow who will do no more work 
than be is forced to. An ex|MressiTe word. No- 
thing is so likdy as ^at laziness should bring a 
man to rags, m. s, 

LALDRUM; s. an egregious simpleton. It was de- 
fined by a merry fellow, who was no great philolo- 
gist, << a fool and a half." Certainly it implies 
something more than an ordinary, every-day fool. 
May it be loU-drone f 

LALL, i>. to lounge ; to loiter. Periiaps a contraction 
o^ ladle, q. v. Perhaps another form of /o^. 

LALL, s. a lounger, wiUi the idea of silliness annexed. 
Perhap sa familiar abbreviation oilaldfum, 

LAM, V. to beat umnercifully. o. k. Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Certainly connected hi sense with lame^ 
and so from a. s. lant, claudus. w* c. 

LAME-PIE, s. a ludicrous cant term finr beating, and 
therefore from lam. 

LAMB-STORMS, s. stormy weather^ near the vsmal 
equinox ; often hmtful to ^e new yjlaaedtlambs. 
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LAMMOCKi H), to lounge with Such an excess of 
laainess as if it were actual lameness. 
N,/ LAMPEIUEEL^ s. the lamprey* In l. sc. by farther 
corruption it h famper-eeL 

LAKD-WHINy s. the rest-harrow, On<mis spinosa, Lin. 
It probably has its name from spreading itself ob- 
stinately over the surface of the land, sometimes 
to considerable extent ; whereas the prickly plant, 
which is more generally called xvhin fidexj, is, or 
may easily be, confined to borders or hedges. Thi 
name rest^harr&w seems to have the same import. 

LANGLE^ V. to saunter slowly, as if it were difficult 
to advance one foot before the other. In l. sc. d 
lar^le is a tether, and jam. gives a derivation which 
exactly suits our word. Sui.-G. lani/a, retardare. 

LANNER, LANYER, s. the lash of a whip. ch. has 
lainere, gl. a. explains it by small ropes. In Suf^ 
folk, « the lanner " is only used for the leathern 
larii, and does not include the whip-cord attached 
to it. Fr.lanQre. ■> 

LAP, s. thin broth or porridge; weak tea, &c. ** Poor 
lap! *' It cannot be properly called a cant word^ 
as it is in k. o. It is a regular word enough, con- 
temptuously importing that the mixture is fitter ta 
be served to the dogs and cats, than to the human 
members of the family. 
y LAP- SIDED, adj. deformed on one side ; as if the pro- 
tuberance were caused by wrapping or lapping 
folds of cloth over the part, Humpty, q, v. refers^ 
only to the back. 

LARGESS, #, a gift to reapers in harvest. Wheii 
they have received it, they shout thrice, the words 
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<< halloo largess;"^ an obvious corruptimi of the 
words, ^^hla largt^Uy' a very ancient fonn o£«oli- 
citing bounty from the great; not of thaiking 
them for it. But whatever may be the irregularity 
in performing the ceremony, or the ignorance of 
the performer«9 it is unquestionably a remnant of 
high feudal antiquity. It is called ^^ haUooiag a 
largessy' and is generally a harsh and discordant 
yell, but might be much otherwise^ if the fellows 
had good ear& and tuneable voices. Indeed, some* 
times, when mellowed by distance, it may be 
reckoned among pleasing << rural sounds." 

LARRUP, V. to beat* If the derivation here pro- 
posed be admitted (and it seems fairly admissible), 
we have in this word an exact Saxon synonym 
to the very common word of the same import, to 
licks JEN, lirrap^ who takes it for % corruption of 
lee-rape. a. b. hrrianf lambere. 

I^ASH, LASHY, adj\ soft and watery, as applied 
to fruits, &c. which ought to be juicy, indeed, but 
full of flavour. Fr. lache^ 

LASH-EGG, s, an egg without a full formed shell ; 
covered only with a tough film. 

LATCH, V. to catch what falls. 3. a. br. Also, to 
alight. Ex. << He will always laich on his legs/' 

LATCH-ON, *. to put more water on the mash when 
the first wort has run o£ w, w. n* lech-m* 

LATCH-PAN, *» the pan placed under the jomt 
while it is roasting^ to latah the dripping,. 

LATTEN, s. We do not mean any mixed metal, but 
givathe name to common tin-plate. So does BK. 

LATTER; s. the number of eggs a hen lays before she 
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lupins to 8it. L. 8C. lachter^ whidi is derived by 
JAM. from Itl. lagf which means a iayer or stratum. 
Till I met with thb northern word, so like our 
own, I always suj^iosed the meaning to be, that the 
. hen had kid her latter or hut egg. We say then, 
that she ** lurks to sit/' that is, goes into holes and 
anners to find a fit place. We do not talk of set- 
ting her upon her latter, but up^A a clutch of eggs, 
generally 13 or 15, but always an odd number, £or 
luck*8 sake. br. lawter, jen. lader, Teut. legh* 
tyd, tempus quo galline parrunt. 

LAUGH- AND-LA Y.DOWN, 8. a chilAsh game at 
cards, in which the player, w^o holds a certain 
combination of cards, lays them doiim on the table 
ami is rapposed to Un^h at his success in winning 
the stake, jen. has, ^^lie down ;*' which is not done. 

LAUNCH, 9. a long stride (dipth. prott. br4Mul). 
Lainch, br. 

LAUNCH, V. to take long strides. Ex^ « That long* 
l^g'^ fellow comes launching along." 

LAWND, s. a lawn. This word might have been 
left with gownd, and a few others, in the list of 
corruptions. But it is by no means a corruption. 
It deserves a place here as an instance of the cor* 
rectness with which provincial dialects sometimes 
retain words in their original and proper form. It 
is from Fr. lanete, a level of grass land. 

LAY, 4. a very large pond. Seemingly connected 
with lake, which is a. s. though originally Latin. 
It may possibly be a quaint conceit to express, by 
a fMnrt of the word, a body of wat^, of less, though 
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Still of considerable e^i^tent. In the central part of 
Suffolk a coarse old pasture is called a lay* 

LA Yy V. to intend ; to lay out ; to lay a plan. Ex. ^< T 
lay to plough for turnips to«niorrow«" 

LAYER-OF-WIND, Phr. A dead cahn, in which 
the miller cannot grind. 

LAYER-OVER, $. a gentle term for some instrument 
of chastisement. 

LAY-ON, V. to beat. Ex. «* I'll lay on to you ! *' o. E. 
«* Lay ow, Macdpffl " sh. ^laebeth* 

LAZE, v.io be lazy. In fact, the adjective seems de« 
rived from the v^rb; not the verb from tlus adjec- 
tive. Teut. la$$fu, djesiniere. 

LEA, s. fority threads of hepp-yiurn. 

LEAN-TO, s. a penthouse. An additioti made to a 
hoiise behind, or at the end of i^ chiefly &r do- 
mestic offices, pf one stpry or more, lower than 
the main building, and the ro<^ of it leaning against 
the wall of the house, br. Tojidl. 

LEARN, V. to teach. It is observable, that in most, 
if not in all the European languages, instances may 
be produced of this confusion of the two verbs, 
equivalent to these two» v. j>. a. s. larauf docere. 

^. TR. 

LEASTY^iirf/. diUl, wet, and dirty; applied to wea- 
ther. 

LEAST- WAYS, adv. at least ; least-wise. 

LEATHER, w. to beat; properly with a rtrap, but it 
is used without that restriction, jen. • br. 

•LECTION, 5.in:election; in likelihood. Ex. " 'Tis 
'ledion to rain." The phrase in proper form is very 
common, o.z. 

VOL. II. s 
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LEDGE, *. a bar of a gate, or stile ; of a chwr, table, 
&c. 

LED-WILL, Phr. An odd ungrammatical one. It 
meanB " led hy tvill^** i. e. by a will-o'-the-whisp, 
and it is metaphorically applied to one who is in 
any way puzzled and bewildered by following fSalse 
lights. 

LEP, LEPE, s. a large deep basket, a. s. lap, cor- 
bis, w. ^ 

LEVEL, V. to assess. Ex. " I will pay whatever you 
level upon me." It is implied in the Very word 
that the assessment is a fair and equal one. 

LEWER, LOWER, s. a lever. Th€ first an obvious 
variation of that word ; the second^ krehf comtnta 
change of the dipthongs exit) and dio. 

LICK-UP, s. a miserably small pittance '6f anj^'thing ; 
as if it were no more than the eat t^an tal:e ti^'by 
one stroke of her tongue. ^i • • 

LIE, v. M/ — rJ . 

1 . Phr. « to lie by the wall." 

2. '« To lie on the cold floor." 

Both these phrases mean to lie dead befbro ibterm^t^i 

LIE-LATCH, s. a wooden vessel -fiHed' with ^ood 

ashes, on which water is poured, and'the7f> which 

runs through holes in the bottom, is caught, or 

latched, in another vessel below. 86me cidl it a 

letch, utrum mavis. It may come from a. «. lacan 

. or gelecean, rigare, or Isl. lech, stillo. - jst^. has lie^ 

lip, . 

LIFT,' 5. a sort of coarse rough gat6 of sa#n wood, 

not hung, but driven into the grOundliy pointed 

stakes, like a hurdle, used for the same purposes of 
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: cub^dividiag lands, stopping gaps in fences. Sic, 
and deriving its name from the necessity of lifitng 
it up for the purpose of passing through. .R, s. s. c. 
In Suffolk, however, a li/^ differs from a gate prin- 
cipally in not being iiung on hinges^ but in having 
the proji^cting ends of the back and lower bar let 
into mortice holes in the posts, into and out of 
which it must be lifted. 

LIGGER, s* a line with a float and bait, for catching 
pike, throw;!) into the water and allowed to lie there 
some time before it is examined. In l. so. the 
Saxon word lig is preserved in general use ; by us 
only, perhaps, in this instance. A.^^liggan, jacere. 

LIG, LIGGLE, v. to carry something too heavy to 
be carried with ease, as a child liggles a puppy 
about. Both the words are dimln. of lug. 

;LIGHTSy s.j)L the lungs; probably from their buoy- 

r ancy in water, jek. 

LIGHT.TIMBERED, adj. light-limbed i active and 
alert, sh. Love's Labour Lost, speaks of a *^ clean* 
timbered " person in a similar sense. 

LIKE, adj. • One mode of forming adjectives in the 
Saxon langui^e was by adding lie or lice to sub* 
stantives or verbs. In English, this termination is 
softened into It/ ; often, but not always^ conveying 
the original idea of likeness. To affect this, we are 
in the habit of annexing our own word like in pro- 
prilL formA, not so as to form one compound word, 
nor to affect any word, verb or substantive, in par- 
ticular, but the whole phrase or clause, in which 
either occurs. Ex. *» She was in a passion like.'* 
. ^« She fared to be angry like.** <* She scolded me 
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lUe/* The usage may be said to be awkward 
eadtigfb; but it is after die artdctae. It means, 
« i» a nanne^/' or ** as it were.*' It may be added^ 
that in oar use of the common anomalous coUo* 
quiai phrase^ «<had like/* we generally use the 
Saxon word pure and unchanged. Ex. ^ He had 
Ik tb have broke his head." 

LIKE OF, V, to approve. Ex. ''My master will not 
KkeqfiV* However awkward an appendage the 
preposition may be, it is o. £. SH. Tempest, speaks^ 
of "ashapetofffeo/;- 

LIMB, «. a determined sensualist; one who eats, dr!nk% 
or wenches with peculiar glee and zest. If it do 
not mean **tLliinb of the devil,** (the latter part of 
the{dirase being dropped by courtesy,) it should 
seem as if the word had at some fime^ and in some 
manner, not now to be discovered, got encumbered 
with the letter b, and that, it ought, in fact, to be 
spelled lim. In Henry VHI. sh. speaks of the 
*^Limbs of Limehouse." That they were gross 
blackguards is all that can safely be collected,, 
after all the pains of the commentators, b. jons. 
in Bartholomew Fair, mentions the ** Lime-hounds 
of the City," apparently much in the same sense. 
In SH. Lear the lime-hound is called the lym, and 
Dr. Caius calls him the lymmer. Now^ both the 
passages in sh. and b. jon. will bear, though nei« 
ther strictly requires, the sense here given to the 
word lim, that of a gross and vulgar sensualist, 
who follows the call of natural appetite as instinc* 
tively as a dog pursues his game. Another con- 
jectural origin of the word may be ofiered. Lim. 
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, may be ft familiar m^ cQ^teippluaiui aWvmation 
. of LimtouTf the iqendicaiit fxiw^ ^w^. FM sent 
forth to collect alms for hig convieot i[fi^^. certain 
limits. How loose was the chara^rof those 
licentious strollers^ and how, fre^lgr tl^ey, were sa- 
tirised, long before the .RefonQat^D^ clearly ap- 
pears from, the admirable picture .^f Thpt Frf re in 
the Canterbury Tales; He was ^^a wiHit^n and a 
merie/* and, yet ^'afull golem pi>e map.;** a very 
pleasant scoundrel certainly^ but a v^^ profligate 
and imposing one, . , ., , 

LIMMOCK, adj. Intens* of limp. q. v, pb. 

LIMP, LIMPSy, adj. flaccid. Appareo^y a con- 
traction of limber, ol. a. , v . 

LINE, V. to beat ; from the implement of cbastise- 

-. ment, a rope's end. l. «c. 

LINK, s. a sausage. Prom the usqal ^ode of form- 
ing sausages, it should seem, that a single one, 
were only half a link of the savQury chain. We 
call two together a laich of links, Ip some other 
counties, a far more correct expression is used, '^ a 
. link of sausages.*' 

LINK-PIN, *. Why not as good as lincb-pin ? 

LISSOME, adj. pliant; limber. A contraction of 
lithe-some, not of light-som^f as, t« j, ^ni others 
would have it. . 

LISTLY, adv. quick of hearing, ^x. « I^m very 
listli/ pf hearing.** , . 

LISTLY, adv. easily, distinctly. % « I heaf d it 
Tery/w%/* ch. has the verb /w^e. tp make easy. 
This is an adverb, formed from the pafticiple of 
that verb. 

S3 
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LITTLE-SaLVEi^i t. a low f»f ce^ EM. '^ The atover 
in my low meadows, have beea wo 'nalidiriy damni- 
fied by tbis.dattering weather (nid an old fisirtoer) 
that *tw*ont be worth but IMemher:' 

LIV£.UND£R, Phr. It stronglj expresses the dose 
connexion between landlord and tenant ; the lat- 
ter looking up to the former as his patron, and be- 
ing desirous of shewing him every mark of atten- 
tion and respect, and being in his turn considered 
as under protection* I live-under Lord A. Sir B. C. 
Squire D. are expressions seldom heard in the pre- 
sent state of things, and never with all their old 
meaning. The hiring of farms is now considered 
simply as one mode of investing money. Certain 
conditions must be made, and kept, and if they bie 
so, little or nothing remains on the score of mu- 
tual attachment. <<How far this revolution of 
manners," said the late Sir John Cullum, in his His- 
tory of Hawsted (and he might rather have said this 
change in the frame of rustic society ) ** may be pro- 
ductive of national benefit, may I think, justly ad- 
mit of doubt.** *' Periculoss plenum opus alese ! *' 

LOB, V. to kick. 

LOBCOCK, LUBBOCK, s. a lout; a lubber. Not 
only a Northern word, t. j. but an Eastern one. 
Isl. lubhct incultus et incomptus. 

LOBLOLLY, s. Neither water-gruel, nor any par- 
ticular sea-faring dish as t. j. makes it. With us, 
as in Exmore, it means << any odd mixture of spoon 
meat/* provided only that it be very thick. We 
have a simile founded upon it, <<as thick as lob" 
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tMj/i* Though wU«tA>ifo%elactlyift, we id ii<k 
pi^etend to= define; " ' 

LOBSTER, i. the smallett ^ the we«itel trSie, the 
stoat, or moiwebiiht. 

LOCK-SPIT, i. a small cut widi a spade ^ riiew the 
direction in which a piece of land is to be ditided 
by a new fence. We also cotnmoaly narrow the 
word spade, to spid or spH^ m talking of the depth 
to which labourers are required to dig. Ex. <f Go 
three spid deep/' There seems to be some reason 
for this narrowness, in the a. s. word. A. s. loc^ 
claustrum, and speedy ligo. 

LODE, s. an artificial water^course. In the fens ik 
the soutb-west angle of Norfolk are several /od^« 
to aid the drainage ; as Salter's lode^ &c. But the 
term is not confined to fen-draanage. At Finchaoi, 
the common water-course, whidi intersects the 
lower part of the parish from west to east, to the 
outfall into the river Wissey is called at present, 
and in all old writings, the lode-ditch. It is often 
corruptly called the loxn-ditch ; so easy is it to lose 
ancient names, by confounding them with more 
modern and familiar words, a. s. lodian, haurire. 

LOGGER, V. to shake as a wheel which has been 
loosened, and does not perform its motion cor- 
rectly. 

LOKE, s. a short narrow turn-again lane. a. s. /oc, 
clausula (a closing up). 

LOLLIPOP, s. a coarse sweetmeat, made of treacle 
and brown sugar. 

LOLLOP, V, to lounge imd saunter heavily. Intens. 
of loll. BR. Isl. lolly tardus gressua. 
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LOLL^POOP^ i. a sluggish sedentary lounger. Lite- 
rally one who is sluggish, in the stern. B« has 
** skno'back *' in the same sense. 

LOLLY-SWEET, adj. lusciously sweet, without any 
flaTOur to relieve the sweetness. 

LOND, *. 

' 1. Land in the abstract. 
2. A division of an uninclosed field. Rather, indeed, 
a subdivision ; for in the old maps of uninclosed 
parishes, each field is divided into furlongs, and 
each furlong into londs. In o. e. lande or launde. 
A. s. londy territorium^ 

LOND, V. to clog with mire. Ex. *^ He came walk- 
ing over the ploughed field, and was landed up to 
the knees.** 

LONE-WOMAN, s, a woman unmarried, or without 
a male protector, sh. 2 Hen. IV. 

LONG. V. to forward to a distance, from one hand to 
another, in succession. 

LONG,ff^-. 

1. Great. Ex. « He asks a long price." 

2. Tough to the palate. Its opposite, shorty means 
easy to masticate, as pie-crust, &c, 

LONGFUL, adj. very long; full long. Ex. « H« 

was gone a longjtd while.'* jen. 
LOOP, ^. the part of a pale-fence between one post 

and another. Otherwise a UngLh or lift of paling. 

R. S. E* C. '' 

LOOSE-ENDED, adj. lewd, Ex. « She is a loose^ 
ended baggage.'* If common decency would per- 
mit, a very illustrative compound epithet might be 
cited irom Aristophanes. 
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LOP> V. to hang loosdy. br. hb. Both connected 
with lobe. 

LOPE, V. to take long strides ; particularly with long 
legs. Intens of leap^ by substituting Uie broader 
Towel. Or from Sui.-6. hepa, currcre. l. sc, 
loap. 

LOPPER, V, to turn sour and coagulate by too long 
standing. Loppered-milk has been explamed du 
laitpourri. But another, and perhaps more pro- 
bable, origin, is, Isl. hlaupey coagulum. isR. 

LORDS AND LADIES, t. the flowering stems of the 
Arum maeulatumy Lin. 

LOVIER, $4 a lover. A vulgarism, but no corrup- 
tion. Not peculiar to us. Nearer the a. s. than 
the common word. a. s. lufian^ amare. 

LOWEN, V. to fall in price. Very analogically op- 
posed to heigh*n, q. v. 

LUCAM, Sn a window in the roof of a house. Fr. /u- 
came. 

LUCKS, s,pl» small portions of wool twisted on the 
finger of a spinner at the wheel or distaff. The 
same word as hcky when applied to hair, &c. but 
in form nearer to the original. A. 8. alucean, evel- 
lere. 

LUGSOME, adj. heavy. Either to be borne as a 
burthen, or, when applied to a road, causing a wea- 
risome drag to cattle. 

LUMBER, s. coarse, dirty, or foolish talk. 

LUMMOX, s. a fat unwieldy person, and very stupid 
to boot ; heavy in mind and body ; as if made of 
loam or unctuous earth. Ex. << Look o*yin great 
lummoxy lazing and lolloping about.** 
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LUM P« V. to drub with heavy blows. Teut, lomp^t 
infligere. .# 

LUMPING, t. a heavy drubbing. 

LUMPS, s, pi. bricks of the common length . and 
breadth, but half as .thic^k again,.and harder. 

Lunge, v. to lean forward ; to throw one's whole 
weight on any thing, t. j. has not this verb, which 
is somewhat remarkable, as it is a term in fencing ; 
meaning to thrust with full force. In b. a. a lunger 
is made synonymous with a lubber* It is certainly 
the word, which since that time has become hunger, 
and which is of near kin to our verb. 

LUNT, {u0, short ; crusty ; surly in speech or in man- 
ners. In OL. A. it is explained << dull ^ slow." Lat. 
lentus, 

LURE, V. to make a loud and shrill cry. JIEx. " They 
halloo'd and lured to one. another." It has no less 
authority than that of the great Bacon. It is an 
old term in falconry, meaning, not only to hold 
out an enticement, but to utter a particular call, 
to bring the hawk back. 

LURRY, V. to daub by rolling in mire, Ex. " His 
clothes were lurried all over.*' Belg. leure, merx 
vilis. 

LUST, V, to incline. Metaph. from inclination of 
mind. Ex. ** This wall lust o*one side." B. gives 
It as a sea-term. *' The ship lusts.** 

M. 

MACAROON, s. a fop. All Sexagenarians must 
well remember the time when the jackanapes, who 
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are now called dandies^ were denominated macaro* 
nies. An old woman, who some forty years ago 
was fourscore, calle done of these exquisites a ma' 
caroon ; and got laughed at for her supposed awk« 
ward attempt at a fashionable term. Whereas, in 
fact^ the good lady was using a word, in all proba« 
bility perfectly familiar to her many years before 
that particular fashion came up. The word may 
* probably now be extinct, but it is o. e. n. o, 

MADAM,**, a term of respect to gentlewomen; below 
ladi/9 but above mistress. In a village, the Esquire's 
wife, if she be not literally a lady, must have ma- 
dam prefisted to her surname. The parson's wife, 
if he be a doctor, or a man of considerable prefer* 
ment and genteel figure, must be madam too. The 
wife of the humble vicar, the curate, the farmer, 
and the tradesman must be content with the style 
of mistress ; which, indeed, among the great refine* 
roents, and improvements in rural life, is going ra- 
pidly downwards among the ci-devant goodies. 

M ADGETIN, s. the Margaret apple. Margaret be- 
ing familiarly reduced to Madge. 

MAG, V. to chatter. It implies somewhat of displea- 
sure, not amounting to wrath. When two vulgar 
vixens come to a downright scolding bout, each is 
said to rag her antagonist. In a trifling disagree- 
ment, they are said to mag at one another. The 
word is certainly nearly connected with magpie ; 
which in some counties, and indeed sometimes by 
us, is popularly called a chatter-pie. But as there 
seems to have been something of misconception in 
this ease, it may be as well to clear it up. Johns. 
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g^p^^ft ir^igj^ tb be -m' oaUed/^aiB k reAr^ist 

is called KdlJfti^^aMl a pftfi^ ^FoUtilakhig'mii^ for 
' -Mii^^m. ^ ^6«t M^' wk fooriiMr ^bbmAilioii of 

that Christian naiiei aoA<»ttMi Al w^i ^^ 'iasBd^y Sir 
- llioittWMdisfret in "adHressiligMi fevourit^dkygh- 

't^. ''Mkfgi^^'&ide^d^ii^ us^ fbr MargiiR%> but 
• ^&tf ii^1f|)i^t^iiated;i^ liie m^I^ «lid nobbdyfiever 

^r tii^^ru^dleHnei0ti> irilttdilt fo«i^g'm#Mik^ it, 
^ Whlihi^lke calls *^e bird ^^m9gahpiei «H. dfMbeth 
hits it exited j^ in magc^^pk q. d^ mdnk^^fi&fx the 
'tw6 Clotures bein^pip^tty aearty eqaal in-miiscUef, 
' kdd \toHy thattering ; unde inn^. Fr. m^»ti 

MAOfyr, ^« a whitiisy ; odd fancy i Ir^; .monkey- 
tHck, w 

MAGOTTY, fl<5^\ whimsical ; frealdiA; monk^-like. 
Johnson calls these <^ low words.*' So they may 
be t but not so low as the dirty creeping vervain 
fiom' which they seem to derive ^eir iMMBoa. They 
'shbuld be spelled with a single^; and thMigb they 
are by no means our particularr property or c^ftcern^ 
thtfj may very well be itiserted here under this 
correction. , . ,- 

MAIN, f . that p^HTt of the meat wbich is leasi dressed. 

Ex.' " Qite itte a slice in the wain,** It tfe^ms to 

mean the thickest and most substantial paflrt> which 

wottld of course be longest ifi receiving tb©^*«f&ct 

' ofcuHnatyfire. 

MAKB>v. :• 

1. Phr. **To'inake count;" to inUendt 4io Jrtckon 
' upmi. Ex* ^ I make count to go t^tb#4s^«94nor- 
rt>w;^ '^tomair account'*ln^l»aeaieii<oc«u br. 
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2. Fhr. « To make on ; *' to caress ; to distiaguish 
by pfurticular attention, sh. Coriol^us, <^ He is 
so made <m bere V' the dog ^^maiet oa" his mas- 
ter> or the master on his dog. 

S. liir. <<To make a hand on;** to waste; to de- 
stroy. To ^^rnake a good^ bad, or indifferent, 
hand '* of. an undertaking, are phrases copamon 
enough. With us a bad sense is always understood, 
when no qualifying epithet is used. Ex. ^^ He has 
made a lumd of all his property ; *' << That dog is 
mad, I must make a hand on him.*' 

4. ^' To make a noise ; " to scold, or rate severely. 
A, servant having neglected her work, or gone forth 
to a gossiping or a junket Without leave, expresses 
her fear that her mistress will '* make a noise ** at 
her; or that she shall << have a noise ; *' or ^*be 
noised.** 

5. " To make ready ; ** to dress provision. The most 
common phrase. " Ex, " I shall make ready my 
turkey to-morrow ; '* *' I will let you know when 
the beef is to be made ready.** 

6. *' To make bold ; '* to presume ; to take the liber- 
ty. Ex. « I have made bold to come.** 

7. " To make a die on*t ;** to die after long sickness 
or decline. Ex. *^ So Will. Young is like to make a 
die on*t at last. 

MAKE, s. an instrument of husbandry, with a long 
handle, and a crooked iron at the end, chiefly used 
to pull up pease. Tusser calls it a meake, and his ia 
the only authority in the dictt. We pronounce it 
makef imd talk of << making the crop of pease.** In- 
deed) ev^ry crop, howsoever severed from the soil, 

VOL. II. T 
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,'^ and left iijiuii !t to dry, is saitf to' fee ^cie iJFlSen it 

'' isina ife state to fee carfited.'^ #i siy =*^iir this 

cloudy weather there is no may^fdt flite'^fftyj*' &c. 

This ijnplemfent is also called' hieti^'^y *u^?e. c. 

per'haps to give it a Saxon air,' liut K, 's.'' Waj^ 6o& 

not appear to have any such ihea'nifig:^''' W^SnffoIk, 

^ "the instrumeni is always ctAi^'kpeis^'iniikii'y^ 

IVTALAttACK, u, Aword ludici-ot!fsiy fiibAatfea,4hich 

* means to cut or carve in an ^^kVirard^kndiSdVenly 

/^manner..'- " '""'V-- ^-■.^^i-K wnc,u^ ,d- 

il ALAN-TRfiE,' 'si ttie fe'eaiti acfroks^ati df^ih Httftney, 

in front oir which' the 'mfl/zf^^.y^V^S dt 'fihfdf^il^feed. 

iJALte-t^ltLlOl^T,' i; a i^tiiffed Watheiii cti^blon to 

. carry luggage upon/b^ehind^a'^etViiitaftfendWghis 

master on a ' journey! ' A'^tnhdk'^'6^ tratrilling and 

of ponveyaiice, gone out o^'iis'^ iif^ttilt*' bwiVtfimes, 

since the universal adbptidn^br gigs?, WfeiiKfes, til- 

i^ufies^ dennetts, &c. ' *6efore'''t1fidt tiiJife, ^V^rjr gen- 

^tleman had a male-pUion 'and'&to^ 1io?4#Wcarry 

his ma/g behind liis servaht/^lt'ifeffii^&Adfeitt and 

proper name of what is now'fcaffetf k'fcfokfe-ftag or 

portmanteau, and is stilt in uS^* iW^thd'H6i^fl9^BR.) 

though not among us. We^firfcf ?f in^iff.^ha^in sii. 

o.E. Fr.male. ' ' .' "^ ^^'-^^'^i ^^ -^> ^- 

isf Jit^-6t|MBg, s. pi: mkltiaust-^^'Hi'e^ Yiitl/ 4^6{its 

wand roots of malted barley, Vlifc'iii'efl, ttrt^fed dry, 

and separated by ttie screen/ ^.^Hi:^ tft^yid Called 

. J ,!>9caiife. produced upon the cJiifi!4'? '*' '^'•'' ^ 

Mj^jVll^ se^il(ing-rti(i*^*eA«i/i6 if 

^* frAm wanVof ippetite or Sis^elistf df^^^d. ' A 

'' dimin.ofmMwi/e,by'ciharig8W*8ii(€lf^ <''•- 

MAMMOCKS, 5. pi leavings ; waittft Wl^toents. 
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. :AA% *^m(i/fs from a B».m<f»j, parvus?' 

J^I^^j(, Js^us;b4, Jyith. much latitude, indeed^ as almost 

,i(o'#y8<wmov|$,with the word helngy genus genetalis- 

simfff^^9;^,%k^ lo^^ans call iti However it lis b. e. 

ir> i-fri,!*^ %pfiO|-a9.4 'luW^t flie^ are c^lk^ « free 

tlie sapient master Dogberry applies the name 

.'• ifiWPj.fT^vffi^nt^Iy^pto th^ Spprew P. ?• 

i 4^^; jQ^ Ihjs. pai^^h ,^a{ls th^jdeal personage deaths 

, ; ^m^^ , Jft .^^M^ ^P 1% observed^ih^ xk^. ps^g^ p/e- 

-ifi *.Xfl^^9pftrti^jt4^^1y,i« <Mow and jocular language." 

,^r. ^f>^dQ)i]^^, ^d it^iSi thus we sometimes hdd it to 

.3 ,;j^rof(^spp£d denoaiinations> ad a soldier^a/i) a 

'-. J^yiff •'''^^ * but the author once mef with'an ii£- 

iif$3^ ^ a ,y?|gr fliffevent character^ A' poor old 

, ,^,^ ,nifjyij^.vl;^9,ha^ endured njuch, withj great Chris- 

't ^i&^ .S!^^^9^> ff^^ recounting to hini Hei' \ilrong8 

_,arQ4.<^]iiff^^^ in^much bitterness of sorrow, and 

., , c(^£irQied^er narrative, by adding with' stmpfe and 

, . P |ig^fecf^d, l^V^ npt i^naffecting tone ' anS gefeture, 

** Sir, God himself is the man that tribwS'ill**' 

,#4IfXtAiTp«E.AND.0FTEN;P%^^^^^ or 

,.j, f^tJffif. Ijp^tyli^gy, sufficiently ridiculous, BftV' iii 

. ii'/ y^0/i5wW**' ^w^- I^t is, howev/er, o. eT sW, Mer. 

chant of Veijice. '^^ ur^.au 

.SS^mf^'lb ^MJ^ ^^ narrow slip (fflaha,^ • 

ed, separating properties in H comnipii'1^e9a.' A. s. 
--^ara finis ' - ' ' •• ^''>^^^' Hj .ijirmi. 

M^^€H.BIRD, 5,'afrog.' V. FEN^NiG^Ni^ii:; 



U' latffi ifcfiti'ihaftsceased^to te iii$f«Od up; 4ir<ilSEune 
^r;^ ^hicbiiPiil ireihafvitd^ i»ilh-4»)) Immheisit re« 
tained far within duffilimitSk Thd l6ii|t ^^ '^e^ 
. ^ meaaoiy «of( » vent rable^ nattdti, 4o ivdidii Uik ^ work 
«" I is under some oUfgattoa/ retnined^he wctmd use of 
1 yit^^l Ae«orcliDg to'her deserfptkn^tlMpyltiGi^pKl in- 

• gt^ioatstiMrtt almonds and 0ugar»*i><lt wwihere- 
. > 'ibtietriuidilika Oura)aeanrooBa,ilMSliwa6»imad«rlMroad 

iiiidtflati dut $«t(y«lioes^ «ni«h s<i! <dBsirilraeedJto the 
/' LguestBtat-daaans attm-uMBSti ^libiAort'aooount 
. ' ia£p»ea(ivith> the long one^iw^N^^cu^ and i»Bor taken 

• 1 feoiB jdd liooks ) of cookery ^^ but fam ituihdrity 
' . ted^Jiviiq^ As ito d«rivai|Kin^ w«('ifla5^ reM sa- 

itisfiediwithitbe Fr;wo«d given iiiPf;>j. L««theni 
. { . psem^ey Ktame bomestly bjF ^ : : Fplmmse-jMtke. 
MAfiJXLfi/jtua pond ne^ ihe ti^se/ i^thift' yard, or 
:.i<miith€r^«iighbi>uHn^ gree»>y or by «h« itoad'side* 
'^ ; .(cbny^ent ibr tra^iing caUte; ">£!K^ctly the Fr. 

jy{A£^S'&FAT4«. Jn«ib((^iento^>Lin. • .; 

J>AA,XtS»SrTAlhS, «. p^ longidMoraw idottdji -tnregu- 

,;i}jtoriy l9<4tiQg below the genefvd.'maas, landr of a 

> )jM<ei^/«okwr'i(.reekoDed a: sIcongnAodication of 

"Ob-ift^UftUfid raiay weaAorv ' . / .. 

MAiSiQl&i^Js #v Aimargin;^ This woffd vr»B used 1^ the 

.:(ii)ie8$jivmte«>..iritb{n Ibtle more tten^a caotwy* It 

,<%^^r9iin,8wjftr Yet^.certainly«jMithar^«M^^can 

. hp^^9 6ad itS) way into my. .ease of a Isim sub- 

iii «|ai|^«e,(iii^)/|fq*^i9. We ^no^ll bniag ownelves 

Ki])iiOi?^tWl|,w we.»ay in.«ome.o^8€l^(*^ sayi^ we 

PKf^^Qfe PUP>itwrd:froni:the Fccaaoh^ Xhe word in 



-nribSprmdvpr pcmmt use margeaA'isB^dTTUpU 'i^t we 

<i^ ifibfieimf 9»t. Angles &U<Mr.^re«t leaders; ik) was 

t&o^oridieiRrtObiive locked toik.!^<.T* 7 ui) .^jrm.^ 

M)4rR£rHALS£^MOMEY^ ^i^e/aotrntgrcnitea So 

V s>yer|r.iodd«iBtoe deserves .saaa6(eS8iDin«ti^ The 

•^v <#pfieffil.aMes0Qieet.e{i]Ied the co^B^^vatsv at what- 

/ ;8oei¥ir Ijme it was first established ^iw^ Stmute, 

cjo< . «iisstt.;lm«e/ been aieanl. to.regidate' the M tvmoda 

^ r t oecesabvi ' vf- . tlie oommeir laewi ! wiiich es&ted re von 

mL.m^he^/eaclkiit Saxdn* timet* I^^wasidnteoded to 

x.primde a^^lund m e«cb ciaint^far the ^nepsir of 

^ > bridgeft i»id Ughws]rs# for that <^ ^ kbig'sioastles, 

</;> iiii^ fpir pf«curuig aubstitutes' to tn^ve agiabB^ his 

TT , kwading.e^eittiesb FroiDtime tajtimeitwas pro- 

^ bf^y jnade uppUcable i0 add! tioiud (Birposes* . A t 

t(. . kpgtbftby^.the Ac$ 4(S £la. e, $.. pajdidafs #^re 

- . ^iinectedito be naade ^ut ol'it^. to t^ hivsprtalsKship- 

nrreoked mariners, sufferers hy fire, anrA prisoners 

in the Mar«Aa&ra" As these were persons- who 

had before ao claim upon it, it was thea that^ olir 
v. wordeame inl}oiise« The ManhaUea meaDl^pfl- 

maiily and properly, the prison to whleh ofi^^ders 
' wene coinmitted', by a Court having cognizance of 

crimes within the precints of the king's palaces 
<* only/ Bat the' name seems to Imve fteedu^ed, in 

process of tkne, with more laf itnde* The' King s 
Y- Bench Prison, at least appears ' to be ' oei^eb^i^aliy 
,; called the MursMsea; and t*ie keepef ^bf^t is 

styled the Marshal. To chat prison, «iad''«o the 
."' Meet, aftiaH^payments are «imde t<i^ ihta^dfty, >finder 

^ name of 'eantribations to the i)e&ef^^ ^t^&ners 
T 3 
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ther^^iu app^ftrs bj the ^WN^ g^s^^&Bffm tv£ the 
county ^ treasurers. From i«cb ioeoiuttdenible 
sums it is im^iossible to ac<<f»uBt far the general 
application of the name, unless it were given in 
scorn and ridiculei or irom a feeling of iojusdeev 
that any part of the impost should be sent out of 
the county> in and for which it was raiaedj CO per-* 
sons remote and unconnected; especially, if it 
were understood to be bestowed on delinquentft in 
the king's own household. If the name Marskmkea 
were extended to .prisons in general, and Mtankal-^ 
sea*money wene therefore synonymous with'^ao/- 
money^ the application of it as a general designa** 
tion, would be more intelligible and plausible^ 
though still inadequate. The expenses of the five 
prisons in the county of Norfolk, amount to about 
one half of what is annually expended on all the 
multiplied and increased demands on the ciiiinty 
rate. 

MATCHLY, adj. exactly alike ; fitting nicely. Ano« 
ther of Sir Thomas Browne's words, h^ipiJiy ex- 
plained by modem pronunciation, mactiy. ▲•s. 
maJca^ par. 

MAVIS, f. a thriish. The missel thrush, or atorm 
cock, is never so called, only the smaller thrush, 
\ki% TurdusmusicuSflum* ¥r, mawois^ p. b» ch. 

MAUKIN, ^. 

1. A dirty, ragged, blowzy^ wench. sh« Coriolanus, 
^< The kitchen malkin" A dimin. of Mary or MM^ 
anciently written MaU. 

2. A scare crow ; a '* figure of shreds and patches, 
imitating humanity abon^nably," in. old xagged 
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' aii)pare)i Mate cyr fen^e, BhSL iBet up' in a gaVA^n or 
on new-Bdim land. Sui-G. mbqwa tdodlescere. ' 

MAUL» $, elajey or iiiftityio3> adheHiig to the spade 
or plouglMhare. 

MAtJLMY) a^. chttniny ; adhesive ; sticking to what- 
ever cwies in contact willi it. BR. 

MAUTHER, t. a ^iil. Sir Thomas Browne. Tusser 
uses it. So does b. jons. <^ You talk like a foolish 
fkaiaher/' says Restive to Dame Pliant, in the' Al- 
diemkt. It seems peculiarly an East-Anglian word. 
-So at least it was (considered by Sir Henry iSpel- 
man. It is highly amusing to find so grave an an* 
^uary endeavouring earnestly, and at no incon- 
siderable length, to vindicate the honour of his mo- 
ther-tongue; and to rescue this important word 
from the contempt with which some, as it seems, 
through their ignorance, were disposed to treat it. 
<• Quod ' rident cseteri Angli,*' says he, « vocis nes- 
cientes probitatem." He assures us that it was ap- 
plied by our very early ancestors, even to the noble 
Tirgitis who were selected to sing the praises of he- 
roes. They werfe called scald-moersy q. d. singing 
mauthers ! ** £n quantum in spret^ jam voce an- 
' ^use gloriee V He complains that the old word 
moer bad been corrupted to mother^ and so con- 
founded with a very different word. We distinguish 
them very effectually by pronunciation, and, what 
is more, we actually come very near to the original 
word in Ihe abbreviated form we use in addressing 
^ mauther. We commonly call her mauV. Dan, 
moer. Belg. modde, innupta puella. 

•MAWSKINy s. the maw of a odf, cleaned and salted. 
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• ..tapriNJiice the liquor, Galled nwwwf tji mttAt&rtPvd" 

]y]v4Y,;,s«.ibe Aowqxb qf Cnitefffi' oi||idk:»fidH[^ tedl of 

., Prunus spinosay Lin» are respedmly^^ledwliite* 

thorn and blackth<»rA vmy* , jm^i ^ • B3* • •. ' 

M4 Y-BUSH, sr either of Uiq shrMb# wUob beM tftos^ 
, floijrer#« Jn Sufiblk, howwi^r^ tho V M/^j**ffii^" is 
al^y« tJie white«jthoro« 

'Hl K Ah, «* ^ much milk as i^.taken f^opa a>cow^«ft«one 

. milking, w, c. . br< A^.s^m^vly V9^A\ff%x 

MEAL'S VICTUALS, s. food taken at one niftil. X). 6. 

bas » << m^iV ^seo^j'* whach ia4fa^ wKie UHUg^raad 

he quotes it from b. and f. It is not ti|»usiuilt^> hire 

. labourers at so xxmok daily wagie^, and a daily or 

r.^>cQasionaI roeal ; or to make tbe ineal'4 vichuii^ the 

. nirages of $ome short chance job «f work^ 

MEANING, «. %n intiioationi hint ; ^rlikelibood ; nKght 
symptom. Ex. ^<I feltsomo Uttleimninjr^'of ftver 
. tbits morning/' a. s. m^negungf admonition ^ 

MEA&LED.p/zrf.diaeased. E^. <<ThehQgiam<»idM;' 

M£ASLINGS» s, the measles,. Daa^nwBzUng^ inoriMlli. 

MEDDLE AND MAKE» v. to inter&fe, to ialrode 
into business in which one has no partieular con- 
cern. It is both o. E. and I.. so« An odd expres- 
sion, with which it.may.be better not to titMUfey as 
one can nta^e nothing of it. v. d. 

MEEXINER, $. a vulgar j^rase for one wbofneqtents 
a dissenting meeting-house. 

MELLy.v. to awing or wheel round, to Aurn mty thing 
0lo\f^ly about ; from resemblance to the molisMtof a 
mill. 

^MJENDINaiHE MUCKflHBAK, Phr^ft,coar»e,f ul- 
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/f|anaft>ft^gUbMI< If Me'Mk' dd^^^'Mk^i^rall 

over till there if a promiBCUous heap, ofHiiSM^'bt of 

' I botk «emh MnbHng together, iifir t%' H^otii/ hti 

•ipfmBibiAmadifeBi ^'heads' a^d fiMte/'of tbjkrse 

inde1icate>3^'and'M;ldotti dee^tftlyi '^ ' ' ' ' 

Mfi8ITI^,'l^^iiw€rttmti%eoiarse wooUeh W(iT ^Ap- 

^ paivi^f '«( vile ibisdppHtattoii of f fate Word DU^nffe, 

which commonly means a garjnent of dtate'aiiii ce- 

r^qr0m<mip'^k}motk fhe ithoulderg. HoweTer atirange 

it may be/ oat word is' pure Saxon, a. s. menit. 

M^^hl^rs^mmit^re of thd floor ormed of diftrent 

> aoete^fgM^. 

M£8UNi^BB£AD, «. bread made of misled floisr or 

. J iiaeri. F'dij yeatB ago, on the light soils 6f both 

our counties; thousands of acres' produced only 

< ' . Tfe, Much now yield on abvmdiince of wheat A% 

- • ^t time tile hoo&ehoid bread of the common flirm* 

houses in ^ose districts, was made of rye. Medina 

'fc'MM^ made with equal quantities of whbat and ry^ 

waalbr die master's table only. It was thought -very 

. ^K(Md and wholesome bread. la the seasons <if real 

-or attifidal scarcity within the lai^t 90 years, ineslin 

-wmxaaAt «rf rye-meal and barley-flour, ahd the 

■» bread cotaposed of it was found to be palatable and 

nutritious. 

M£SS, ^. B gang \ a crew ; a scraps. £t; "^ tt'^is wi^lt \ 

was not in the mess /*' 

MEVE|t«« tiy mova ' o; &. In l. sc. there is preWifbi^ 

i ••pwwe;"'- " ■' 

MIDDLESTEAD, s. the compartment of a'Varn 

. whieb«etftaiiis'the threshhig iloor ; '^en^^'j it^thc^ 

middle of the building. But the same name serves. 
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li^ILEjjpV: n. ^iT^bbreviat^'protiUiickriiiotf 'of'iliMae/, 

• ' ^lich'Wos attciendy written Milrik^jr MiMy and 

' pi'dbably pronounced mondsylWjkallyj «»^ i#e tpro- 
nounce it. In thcf City of Noriri<sh arfe two-'^lirisB 
Chui-chei^ dedicated to tbe AfchaB^€4,^^1ucU)UH, 
' lifne'^itoemorial, been c^llfed^Sti-^Mtfe'^oiOtlCos- 
lany ^nd 6t. Mttii's at Flea ; ^nd the^^goodJdlieeDs 
of Norwich have been cen8urefi'^i*^corruftiif^ the 
Saint's name, df which they are kfiiVs^ va^A^e^tit. 
Michael, as the ChWsti^ name df ^iQanjis M»me- 

' tim^s niisprononnced Mili^s^; ^^ this ts^'e ^oirtup- 
^6ti^ for it can fauve iio right to'this'tetter <»i^J ^^ 

HitK-BfiOTH, ^. graetmade w'itb'nidlky aod^ijts or 
o^tfiieafl* * '. " »k 

MlLilETR, ^. a moth, probably ^ call^ frofett'ltn^aly 
appearance, " --^ ^ ^'j*" 

MILLION, t i pumpkin. COituplly'sd i^med m all 
'probability from its resembl^^le iti Uhitpd^^^o a 
melon, ' ...... i»'o/# 

'Hil^^adj. primly silent j wiHvlip« cldsfed 4eW; a> stray 
word should escape. . • > ij.. \.a\ - ,*n, 

"Ml^l^ipr. poss, iltiis and other prbndutJii puttidfisi^ are 

^* used with the ellipsis of hoUsfe. " E*. ^*<F wish you 
would come to m««e.*'' ^'rshafll^ go to^nrfoiirow to 
yours.** * * We are invited to Aw/* ->'' > j ^ > '/ 

M1N&, V. to knead ; to mix the ingfediedt^Viff' bread. 
It ^oes not Appear to be used li aki^^Atheir ^^i:k« 
tion, though it seems to havd' a g^hti^il^tetfee in 
Saxon^ Not In general use iii' NoatMk, ihd^ its 

■ " AiiAin^fningU is, but Very cdmtfrdtf ki^iSSiAK'^' a. s. 
m^^tfan> miscere. 



Mlli^lffii^.^f. I<ie wl^te stoat, or erain. Mustela 

ermineay Lin, It is sometimes, but very rarely, 

^\ iVMiDd.jft t^ cpuptry io \exy severe season^. Ifs 

•1 i>9tie(fte' was^lled miaiyer by our ancestors^ and is 

rri ifooquentljr D9ientioo^d as very highly valued by 

v.fi|)|einv^ 0., Fr,. TH^ttib-voir* Cotgr, j 

MiHKihMlNTa, V. to attempl^ to aim at. It U not 

'o ihe^ o0]y ifistance in whic}i we change the ^onso- 

/qivm«tfcA)an4i^. We veory cpmmtMfily propounoe ast 

xi^ |9tfii|9ikioA)eQaitfi9icf»€^Va,.intemio, br.^ 

M'XNKrtMBA}T, f ,.m6at:for.fowk,.&c. minged with.bran 

MIMNOCK^rA* one who affec^ts much delicacy. The 

actual- f^l^t^n^o- of thi^ wo;*d, in presejrit use, had 
•u >itfe?y.l»o»l?Vr4tj^>voHl4,baxe,extricafed from l^e^r 

difficulty the commentators on Shakspeare's M id- 
Aii «iBimwoJSynVDj^fn. The word is used there 

with strong irony and derision^ " And forth my 
iir. MhmQ^ 60n)p(|;; ipe^ning Bottom with th^ 4^J^'s 
li oih^*!:-!^. ^^)Jtujspi^'ft conjecture that, the proper 

word is minnick, and that from it might come min- 
/miliar ;W|4 mi^ «> the faem. gen. may be true^-but 

does not help us to a derivation, or to a better 
.if, <fi^e>a9ii^g| ^9^ we have here. It means jus);^ the 
JO ; 90X00 £prt of pniiifial, is just as good a Word, and de- 
j* ^^fiPftf^s^g^od a. derivation, if we could cjome at it, 

as our modern, dandy, . 
flSUISWCK, p- to affect delicacy ; to pjay the fi:ibble. 
.M*!|P^^PING,. part, offensive ; affrontiniy.' It is 
a" yi^pftlifjA^P^'^ly-towojrds. Ex, " I never g^ye her one 
-u dfo^kf1^9hf^^ ^ord." That the word behold ever ex- 
^ / ist^iW'^b^ fa^a9,t.p.ense of the Latin obli^o^ cannot 
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perhaps be proved ; at least it will not be attempted 
here. But certain it is that we have its two parti- 
ciples in that sense. The part. pass, beholden for 
obliged is in very common use. And in this com- 
pound word we have the part. act. misbeholding is 
disobliging. 

MISC ASUALTY, s. an unlucky accident. And why 
is it not as good a word as mischancey or miafor- 
tune? It cannot justly be called a corruption of 
casualti/, but is itself unfortunately liable to be cor* 
rupted to miscasalty^ or tnieeaudtry. 

MISCOMFORTUNE, MISCOMHAP,«.mi«fortune; 
mishap. The insertion of the syllable C9t» is by no 
means without signification. Fortune or hap comet 
amiss, 

MISERY, s, acute pain in any part of the body. 
^< Misery in the head/* means a violent head-ache. 

MISLIN-BUSH, $. the mistletoe. Without attempt- 
ing to unsettle a derivation so unexceptionable as 
that which is assigned in the dictt. to the word 
misletoe, may we not be allowed to conjecture that 
our word has long, if not always, co-existed with it, 
and that on account of the brilliant yellow colour 
of the plant, so conspicuous at a considerable dis- 
tance, .it has been named from a. s. maslennef auri- 
calchum ? 

MISS, s. a term of respectful address to young gentle- 
women. The fortune of this word has been various 
and capricious. It seems to be an abbreviation of 
mistressj and to have been first applied to loose wo- 
men ; as if they deserved only half the appellation 
commonly given to the virtuous part of their sex. 



4!ast Ai^dtiA. sit 

' WHW«4HrfU**(>l^'tKdna <5ei!tuty, lUe proi)er title 

"'h('\ii!ii^TiSS.' ^ov^en of' genteel' condition* was 

''Miiir^ss^ *11ife ^6ang ladiei^ of the Lizard family 

• are so'caHeaWXhe Girarcliari/ Hie Heroine of the 
Rape ''ctf iHiei.SdlHris' Mistress Arabella Ferraor, 
a celebrated young beauty of the same age. Some 
'feW'-ji^TS tilreV/ihes^ Wocffd certainly all have been 

' Miisesy VrH«eW;^6fexliibit genteel life as it ex- 
isted4ibbttf tfte4iiiddle(A'rtie !ast century (Richard- 

• sonr4blr. itil^c^)i tise Miss^ both in speaking of and 
speaking to ui^arrilefd ladies. And so do we to 
this day. YCT,'mt1ie' politer world,, it would be 

'oflbnsive to^1^3^'9Jftjji^'in personal address, without 
addftfg tb it'Hie^'fiir one's Christian or surname, or 
both. A friendly letter must on no account begin 
wifti,* *^ Deaf 'Misiy**' as it* might sixty or seventy 
years' ago ; nof mufet one say, "Pray, Miss, do you 
go to tile tikll this evening?** The writer or the 
sp^tUckt ^J^oufd ftfimediately be set down for a vul- 
gar fellow, ^'e word Madam, however absurdly, 
must be used'iii' either case, \yhen the French 
Mo^fame wWita'ttoduc^d, and applied; as it has been 
ever since, to ' married women, it is much to be 
wished that' s6me fairly anglicised form of their 
Mademoiselle had been imported with it, to super- 
cede our paltry, slippery, ambiguous Miss, How-* 
ever, as we retain tl^is antiquated and exploded 
appllcad6'n otMissl and refuse to adopt the absurd 
misapirtrcatibri *t)f AfflrfflTn to maidens, it claims a 
place amott^ our cTtHfef vulgarisms, together with 
wh«t'^ ciit? iay^irf excuse of it. 
MOeR-BEefG^A«.«i^Lt; i: a House with an Inviting 

VOL, II. U 
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external aspect, but within poor and bare, dirty, 
and disorderly, and disappointing those who beg 
alms at the door. 

MOFFLE, MUFFLE, v. to speak thick and inarticu- 
lately. Belg. mqffflen, balbatire. br. maffte. 

MOIL, V. to labour. It is from moile, the o. e. word 
for a mule, a laborious beast. We commonly couple 
it with toil ; and talk of << toiling and moiUngy' or 
** moiling and toiling,** no matter which stands first, 
the jingle being equally good in either case. 

MOISE, D . to mend ; improve ; increase; &c. O. Fr. 
moisoriy ( not moissonj, 

MOISER, s. a medicine which makes a sick man moise. 

MOLT, s. a profuse perspiration. 

MOLTED, part, violently affected by heat. The o. e. 
moUen, and our moUed must both be from moUy 
and that is to be considered as intens. of meU^ by 
substituting the broader vowel, jen. mtdt, 

MOLT- WATER, s. clear exsudation. "His face 
was all of a moU-tioater** The discharge from a 
blister is likewise so called. 

MONTH*S-MIND, «. an eager wish or longing. A 
very ancient phrase, many centuries old, in very 
general use in a different sense; perhaps^ now 
equally general in this. It was a feast in memory 
of the dead, held by surviving friends at the end of 
a month from the decease. The question is, how 
was the one sense derived from the other ? Mr. 
Nares says there is no imaginable connexion. On 
the contrary, it seems quite easy to imagine one. 
The dying man in providing for this commemora- 
tion meeting, casts a <' a longing, lingering look be* 
bind,*' and expressively indicates an eager wish to 
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live a little longer in the reiiiembrance» and the 
ideal society, as it were» of those whom he loved, 
and must leave behind him. This seems quite con- 
nexion enough ; and leaves no room for die forced 
conjecture, that the phrase arose from certain fe- 
male longings, which are gratuitously assumed to 
exist, or at least to begin, only in the first month. 
The learned Archdeacon^ to whose opinion on any 
philological question certainly great deference is 
due, professes himself so well pleased with this con- 
jecture, as to have no doubt of its being the true 
interpretation. Yet, at the same time, he professes, 
that he has endeavoured in vain, to find authority 
for the assumption on which alone it rests, o. £• 
N. o. &c. 

MOP AND MOW, V. Words pretty frequently oc- 
curring in SH. and puzzling his commentators. 
They are not, as Mr. Stevens supposes, synony- 
mous. In modern use^ certainly distinct. About 
manoing there can be no doubt. It is making 
mouths* That phrase occurs in Ps. xxzv. 15, O. Tr. 
in an edition no older than that of Field, 1656, 
mouths is printed mox»s. Mopping now signifies 
playing antic tricks, as in mirth or mockery; 
crouching low, and springing up again, &c. A dog 
frisking and gamboling before his master, may be 
an instance, sp. has ** mocks and m&wsy It 
seems as if both expressions were in use in his time ; 
and this throws some light. Mop is from Sui.-G. 
mopa^ deridere. In br. mop is to prim. 

MOREOVER THAN THAT. Phr. besides; over and 
above that. It is equivalent to the common phrase^ 
'' what is more than that.'* t. 
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MORK-SHBIEK, s. a mockery; a humb«g; afeolish 
old wife*8 tale. Literallyi it meanfr '^ a shriek in 
the dark." In some towns and villages, *' ghosts 
unlaid " still walk at the ** witching time of night/' 
and in various ways annoy the slumbering inhabit- 
ants ; some times by piercing screams, *^ making 
night hideous " to dreaming old women and naughty 
children. But so much has the human mind been 
strengthened and improved, in these happy days 
of general illumination, that the once terrific mork- 
shriek is become a mockery and a byword among 
the vulgar. Dan. tnord, caligo. 

MORRIS, s. an ancient game, in very common mo- 
dern use. In SH. Midsummer Night's Dream, it 
is called *' nine men*s morris,** from its being plaid 
with nine men, as they were then, and still are 
called* We call it simply morris. Probably it 
took the name from a fancied resemblance to a 
dapce^ in the motions of tlie men» A ^ood-cut 
(^ it is given in the varior. edition of Shakspeare, 
8vo. 1778. Dr. Johnson professes that he knew 
XLQ more of it than that it was some rustic game. 
Another commentator speaks of it as common 
among shepherd's boys in some part of Warwick- 
. shir^. It cannot well be more common there than 
here, and it is not particularly rustic. Shepherd's 
boys and other clowns play it on the green turf, or 
on the bare ground; cutting or scratching the lines, 
on the one or the oth^r. In either case it is soon filled 
up with mud in wet weather. In towns, porters 
and other labourers play it, at their leisure hours, 
on the flat pavement, tracing the figure with chalk. 
It is also a domestic game ; and the figure is to be 
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found on the back of some draUj^ht-Boards. ' But, 
to compare morris with that game, or urith chess, 
seems absurd ; as it has a very distant resemblance, 
if any at all, to either, in the lines, or in the rules 
of playing. On the ground, the men are pebbles, 
broken tiles, shells^ or potsherds ; on a table, the 
same as are used at draughts or backgammon. In 
N. 6. it is said to be the same as nine holes. With 
us it is certainly different. 

MORT, 8. A very great number or quantity. Isl. margt^ 
inultum. w. c. 

MORTAL, adj,yery great ; exceeding. Whether we 
had this word, and the adv^erb belonging to it, im« 
mediately from the French ( which seems neither 
easy to be ascertained, not worth ascertaining) ; it 
is in the highest degree probable that we, or they^ 
or both, had them, mediately or immediately, from 
the Gothic word given above ; and that they are 
not derivatives, as they at first sight appear, and 
are perhaps generally understood to be, from mort 
(death). On that supposition they are used in 
both languages, in extravagant latitude, and even 
without any reference to their derivation. In Fr. 
the use of them is very general ; in English, only 
in vulgat, if hot provincial language. In thi$ for- 
mer, we hear of " mortel effroi/* and ** mortd en- 
nui," without iany the least apprehension that 
either of those affections will prove fatal. In the 
latter, we say a man is ih a ** mortal passion,** but are 
not at all afVaid that he will either expire in a par- 
oxysm of rage, or slay the object of his wrath. In 
either case, all that is actually meant is '^very great 
03 
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4r.Mce<sdiiig.*' It is w>t, iod^, to be denied, 
.tbat;iliere>ia« in both the languages, an adjective 
.fs0m mort (death), with its proper derivative mean- 
ing. ' But that 10^ in English at least, to be con- 
-.sidered as a different word from this. They might 
be distinguished by a different mode of spelling. 
The termination oL of adjectives is Latin, not 
Gothic But le or /alone is so. And the word 
now under consideration, might be spelled, as it is 
always pronouiK^ed, morde. Another instance has 
before occurred, of a word, referable to two very 
different origins, but of one form. V, Frugal. 

MORTALLY, adv. very ; exceedingly. It is, in fact, 
'no more than a sign of the superlative degree. It 
is used very vaguely and indifferently. A thing 
may be mortally good, or mortally bad. If we 
hear that a sick man is mortally ill, we do not un- 
derstand by it that he is in any danger. 

MORTATION, MORTATIONS, a^;. and with the 
addition g£ ly, adverbs. Thus eked out with addi- 
tional syllables, they may be understood as in- 
tensives of mortal and mortally ; but are very vul- 
' gar words of course, w. c. 

MOUSE-HUNT, «. the stoat ; the smallest animal of 
the weasel tribe, and pursuing the smallest prey. 
This explains a passage in sh. Romeo and Juliet, 
in which Lady Capulet calls her husband a << mouses 
hunt^*' and he exclaims a '^ jealous hood! *' It is 
the same sense in which Cassio, in Othello, calls 
Bianca a << fitchew,'* that is, a polecat. All ani- 
mals of that genus are said to have tlie same pro- 
pensity, on which it is not necessary to be more 
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- particulfltr. N. obserres thtit in .some counties 4 
weasel is called a mwm*hwiA^ but that it is little to 

• the purpose of that passage* Surely it is much tQ 
the purpose, and clearly explains it. 

MOZY, adj, shaggy ; covered with hair. The clown, 
who shaves but once a week, is of course verymoxy 
when he comes under the barber's hands. It is a 
common nick-name of itinerant Jews> whether 
bearded or not. In this case, it may be meant for 
Moses ; as we call a sailor, Jack. 

MUCH OF A MUCHNESS. Phr. much the same; 
with little or nothing to choose. 

MUCK, *. 
}. The fresh dung of animals, hone-muck^ ptg^s-niuck, 

^ 2. The same mixed with straw for manure, which is 
the niCTT. sense. 
S. Dirt or impurity of any sort. Johnson says it means 
'<any thing filthy," and his editor means to correct 
him ; but he does not, if there be authority in ac- 
tual use. It is o. E. too. <^ The common muck of 
the world," sh. Coriolanus. 

^ Sui.-G. mocky fimus. 

MUCK-GRUBBER, s. a hunks ; a sordid save^ of 
money, who delves for it, as it were, in the mire. 

MUCK-GRUBBING, adj. sordidly avaricious. 

MUCK OF SWEAT, MUCK-WASH, s. excessive 
perspiration. Perhaps, rather a " mug of sweat," 
. and a " mw^-wash. V. Mug. 

MUCK- SPOUT, s. one who is at once very loquaci- 
ous and very foul-mouthed. A most expressive 
term. 
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MUCKY, adj. dirty. A child makes its hands^ face> 
of clothes mttcfyy by pla3ring in the dirt. 

MUDGIN, s. rubbish of chalk and ruined buildings, 
mixed with lumps of clay, broken straw, &c. with 
which hovels or low walls for farm yards are some- 
times biiilt. sc. N. murgeon. 

MUFFITEE, s. a covering fbr the wrists, of cotton, 
wool, or Air. A very small muff. br. 

MUG, s, a gloomy and damp state of the air. sk. 
gives this word in the sense of a << boiler, or small 
caldron,'* the steam of which is very much like our 
mug. He deduces it with a *^nescio an^^ from 
c. BR. wwggy tepidus. 

MUG, V. We say « it mugSy*" as "it rains," &c. 

MUGGY, adj, gloomy and damp ; murky. Incorrect 
speakers are apt to confound three of our words, 
descriptive of weather, which are perfectly distinct. 
A mug is damp gloom, neither rain nor fog, but in- 
sinuating itself even into stout garments, some- 
what in the manner of that which is in England, 
called a Scotch mist. A roke is a fog of various 
degrees of density. A smur is a small drizzling 
rain. 

MULCH, s. a rich compost of rotten leaves, litter, rak- 
ings of roads, common sewers, &c. In Suffolk, 
" mulch** \s confined entirely to long litter; straw 
saturated with the dung and urine of cattle, but not 
rotted. 

MULDER, v. to crumble into dust. 

MULDERY,MULTERY, adj. soft; crumbling; mel- 
low. The first form may seem to be connected 
with mouWer, but it is an older, if not a better, word. 
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The second may be thought to have sonde t^Ielion 
to multure, an o« b. word for grisi* .But its true 
etymon is below. 

3IULL, s. soft, breaking soil ; ** putris gleba.*' The 
broken and dus^y reliques of turf heaps are called 
iurf-muUf or mool. w. w. r. br. Sui.-G. mu//, 
pulvis, or mo, terra sabiUosa* 

MULLIGRUBS, s.pl. a fit of the sullens* We do 
not use it for gripes,, l. sc. V. Mullt> and Grub* 

MULLY, V. to make a sort of sullen half-suppressed 
. growling, like a dog before he barks, or a bull be* 
fore he roars. Isl. mogla, murmurare. 

MULP, v. to be sulky ; to pout. 

MULPS, s.pl a fit of sulkiness. 

MULPY, adj. sulky. 

MUMPER, s. a beggar. Johnson calls it a cant word. 
Why so ? It seems to come fairly enough from th0 
Dan. word below, which well expresses the humble 
and supplicating tone of mendicants. With us, tHe 
word is not applied to beggars in general, but to 
those only who go in troops from house to house, 
in some places on St. Thomas's day, in others on 
St. Stephens ; which latter, in the city of Norwich, 
is called, one does not see why, the Offering day. 
Dan. mompelen, murmurare. 

MUN? 
I. A particle of interrogation used in much the same 
manner as aKn? or ananf q.v. Is it possible 
' that this should be a Gothic form of the Greek 
nStv\ Casaubon, Junius, and more than all, Mr. 
Lemon, had the word been proposed to then^^ 
would have assented readily. Skinner would pro- 
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bably have laughed. But, after all, it would be no 
wondw if these little *^ uncoasidered trifles" should 
escape, when more important words perif^. 

2. A low term of address, rather expressive of ex* 
treme familiarity than of contempt, as jsn. explains 
mifif which is used in the same manner in the West* 
Ex. << 'Tis all true, muns'* corr. perhaps of tiian. 

MUNG, s» a mixture of coarse meal with milk or pot* 
liquor for the food of dogs, pigs, or poultry. Ftom 
fning, q. V. BR« mang, 

MUNG, part, pass, from mingf kneaded ; mixed up. 

MURE-HEART£D,a4;. soft-hearted; meek-spirited ; 
easily moved to pity or to tears. Fr. mur. 

MURE-MOUTHED, adj. using soft words. An ex- 
pressive word not seeming to require so much ex- 
planation and illustration as meaty-mwdhed in t. j. 

MUSH, adj. guardedly silent. A spy, under the 
French Police, is called vhouchard^ or motlche. 
Hence, no doubt our word. 

MUSIC, s. 
1. To play upon the muskf is a very general vulgar 
term. 

3. A piece of music, meaning any musical instrument, 
is perhaps our own. 



N. 

K AB, V. to catch, as a bird catches insects in its bill. 

A. s. msbbe, rostrum. 
N ABBITY, adj. short in stature, but full grown. Said 

of a diminutive female. A ludicrous derivative 
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from nab ; as if the little creature might be taken 
up between one's finger and thumb. 

BABBLE, V. to gnaw. A stronger word than nibblcf 
hj change of vowel. Mice nibble and rats nabble 
oiur victuals, and hares and rabbits our growing 
vegetables. 

NAB-NANN Y, a. a louse. Whence the odd name ? 
Perhaps firem Nanni/f the nurse-maid, nabbing 
them in her nurseling's head. 

NAGGLE, V. to pace and toss the head in a stiff and 
affected manner, like a young nag, bitted and 
reined to be shewn at a fair. Particularly applied 
to affected females. 

NANCY, 4. a small lobster, m. s. 

NARROW- WRIGGLE, s. apparently a corrupt form 
of Erritviggle^ q. v. But it may have arisen easily 
and very significantly from the propensity of that 
insect to teriggle itself into narrow crevices. 

NATION, adj^ very; extreme. 

N A TIONL Y, arftj. very; extremely. Both these are 
commonly understood to be abbreviations of a 
most awful word. Besides being quite ungram^ 
matical in their application^ they are, in them- 
selves, altogether void of meaning. If their 
.syllable be restored, indeed, they have a horrible 
one. It may be worth recording, for the bene- 
fit of those who, as it seems, cannot give vent 
to their choler without swearings or something 
like it (and certainly the less like it the better), 
that an effectual escape has been happily disco- 
vered, and successfully practised many years> by 
substituting a new and harmless head to these two 
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deeapHated words. A highly respectable yeoman^ 
feeling himself often moved te wrath by the lazy 
fellows or dishonest rascals^ who annoy him on a 
very extensive farm^ and sometimes strongly 
tempted to swear at them, being too sensible a 
man to use foolish half-words, without any mean- 
ing at all, and a great deal too serious to utter the 
ontire word on ordinary occasions, or under the 
influence of anger, has adopted a substitute for the 
suppressed part of it, quite free from objection, 
9nd sufficiently significant. ** Hangnation seize 
you," says he, " for a good-for-nothing rascal ! " 
<< What a hangnation thief that Smith is!" Tran« 
seat in exemplum ! In plain English, and In sober 
sadness, the author heartily recommends the adop- 
tion of his good neighbour's word to those whom 
it may concern; and would be highly gratified 
could he know that the same substitution had in 
any case been made in consequence of this little 
edifying anecdote, jen. br. 

NATIVE, s, but as the word is in its nature an adjective, 
place must necessarily be understood. Ex. << Nor- 
wich is my native,** Instances might be produced, 
even from the learned languages, of adjectives, under 
favour of the figure ellipsis^ thus claiming and 
being allowed to enjoy the right of substantives. 

NATTLE, V. to be bustling and stirring about trifles ; 
or very busy in doing nothing at all. Perhaps, 
A. s. nalUy nihil um« 

NATURE, s. natural feeling or affection. A simple 
old woman, as a reason for loving one of her daugh- 
ters more than the others, said she had more, na- 
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ture in her«" This is exactly the phrase of sh. 
Hamlet, << If thou hast nature in thee» bear.it not.** 
The old woman certainly did not quote sm« 

NAUGHTY-BACK, s. a term of gentle reproof, for 
the most part used to children. It is not so severe 
as the o. e« ** naughitf pack,** which combines the 
inaputations of vice and folly. But if nol a corrup- 
tion, it is a softened variation of it. 

NAY, NAY-SAY, s. right or opportuni^ of refusaL 
Ex. '' Give me the nay-say^ or the mi^, of it,*' means 
<< Let me have the first choice, so that I msj refuse 
it, if I think proper.** 

NAY- WORD, s. 

1. A watch-word; pass-word; private token ; whoso- 
ever cannot give it must not be admitted or trust- 
ed, as the case may be. sh. Merry Wives of 
Windsor, « In any case have a na^'iuord** 

2. A bye-word ; a laughing-stock, sh. Twelfth Night, 
^ I will gall him into a nay-VDord** 

NAZLE, NAZZLE, s. a ludicrous dimin. of ass. 

NEAR, adj. pinching ; penurious ; clipping close. Ex. 
" Mr. A. is a very, near man." 

NEAR, «. the fat of the kidneys, fb says the kid- 
neys themselves. But it is not so with us. From 
its softness and delicacy it may well be conceived 
to come from, A. s. nyra, tenellus. In Suffolk it is 
pronounced " nyre** 

NEAR^NOW, adv. a little while ago. pe. imputes 
this word to us. But where did he hear it ? 

NECK-BREAK, s. complete ruin. Ex. << The fail of 
prices was his neck-break.** 

VOL. II. X 
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NECKING, NECKINGER, t. a crarat or any otber 
coTeriDg for the neck. 

NECK-WEED, «. a common ludicrous name of hemp. 

NEEDLE, f. a piece of wood put down by the side of 
a post, to strengthen it ; a spur. 

NEEDLES, s.pl, a common weed among corn, so 
called from its long and shaqp seeds. Scandix 
pecten, Lin. 

NEP, NIP« s. the herb cat-mint, Nepeia cataria, Lin. 
which being coTered with a fine white down, has 
giTen rise to a common simile, '* as white as nijp." 

NERVISH, adj. affiscted with weakness of nerves. 
Frimk &cie, the word seems to be a corruption of 
nervouSf and therefore out of its proper jplace. But, 
in point of fact, the word nervous itself, in this 
sense, is a mere modem abuse, directly opposite to 
its import in the best authors of different ages, and 
even of the present. Mr. Pegge very judiciously 
recommends nervish to be substituted for nervous^ 
to signify weakness of the nerves. And by all 
means let it be put down to our credit that we 
have anticipated his recommendation by many 
years. 

NEST-GULP, 8. the smallest and weakest of a brood 
of nestlings. 

NETTLE-SPRINGE, s. what is more generally 
called nettle-rash. A small tingling and itching 
eruption, looking and feeling as if it had sprung up 
from, the stinging of nettles. 

^WDICLE, s. something new ; just as a miracle is 
something wonderful. A fanciful and licentious 
fabrication, perhaps never used at iJl seriously. 
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-NEWELTY, i, novelty. Certainly o. fi. and among 
other authorities may be mentioned Cavendish's 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 

NEWS, to. to tell as news. Ex. « It was netosed Ht 
market yesterday." 

NEXING, NEXTING, arf;. very near; coming next 
to ; or, as it was probably never before writtfen, it 
might rather have been nexten, and derived fronk 
A. s. nextan, postea. 

NICKED, part, exactly hit ; in the very nich; at the 
precise point. Another of Sir Thomas Browne's 
words at which one cannot but marvel. The very 
. same authorities are produced by Johnson, for the 
verb nick in this sense, as for the adjective Clever 
(q. V.) those of Butler, L'Estrange, and South. It 
is not possible to conceivts that the word had at 
that time any other sense in which it might be 
considered as a provincial word* Ray explains it 
thus. 

NICKLED, part, beaten down and intricately en* 
tangled, as growing corn or grass by rain and wind. 
Might not this be the word meant by Sir Thomas 
Browne, and imperfectly heard ? 

NIDGET, t7. to assist a woman in her travail. All the 
DiCTT., old and new, give to this word the sense of 
trifling oi* foolery^ and derive it from Fr. nigaud. 
^Vf'xih. us, its meaning is too serious to admit of such 
an etymon. We must prefer another, which seems 
indeed, implied in a very common phrase used on 
such occasions. One village gossip says to another, 
<< I am to be with neighbour Brown in her need,*^ 
A, s. nidcj necessitas. 
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NIFFLE, NIFFLE-NAFFLB, v. to trifle; to play 

with one's work. 
NIGGER, i. 

1. A short, balf-suppressed neigh; and a diminutire 
of that word. sc. n. 

2. A sneering, contemptuous giggle. 
BR. nicher. 

NIGGLE, V. 

1. To eke out with extreme care. 

2. To cheat dextrously Ex. <<He niggled hi m of his 
money." 

NILDY-WILDY, adv. whether one would or not; 
ntUed hey mUed he. a.s. niUan, nolle, tviUan, velle. 
NINE.HOLES,^.jp/. 

1. A rustic game; or, indeed, more than one. In one 
of them, m'ne round holes are made in the ground, 
and a ball aimed at them from a certain distance. 
This is supposed in k. g. to be the modern form 
(whether subject to the same rules of playing or 
not) of the '^Nine men's morris," mentioned by SH. 
We have that game, and it is different, being played 
on a flat surface. In our other game of nine-holes^ 
the holes are made in a board with a nun^r over 
each, through one af which the ball is to pass. 
This must be something like Trou-madame (of 
which, indeed, there are many varieties or resem- 
blances), only that it is played on the ground, and 
in the open air. 

2. A fish of the lamprey kind, not uncommon in our 
Fen ditches. 

NIP, V. to piKch close in domestic management 
NIP, s. a parsimonious housewife, br. nip^cheese. 
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NIPT, pari, pinched. Phr. « He lies nipt;* he i« hard 
ron. 

NISY, 8. a very poor simpleton. Fr« niau. 

NITTLE, adj. Not a corruption or mispronunciation 
o£ little; in addition to the import of that word, it 
includes the idea of neatness^ or pretdness, and 
seems to come from a.s. n^lie. 

NOAH'S ARK, s. a cloud, appearing when the sky is 
for the most part clear; much resemhling, or at 
least supposed to resemble, a large boat turned 
bottom upwards. It is considered as a sure prog- 
nostic of rain. 

NOBBUT, comp. conj. only, or except. It is a con- 
fused jumble of none butt or nothing but. Ex. << I 
keep nobbut two cows." '<Mr. Smith is a good 
master, nobbut he is too strict,*' br. w.c. . 

NOBBY, s. a fool ; also a very young foal. 

NOBLE, s. the navel. Isl. nabla, umbilicus. 

NOGj s. a sort of strong heady ale. It seems to be 
peculiar to Norwich. It is, however, in t. j. on 
the authority of Swift. 

** Walpole laid a quart of nog on 't.** 

The Dean was certainly well skilled in the vul- 
gar tongue ; and it may be that he was acquainted 
with this local word, and meant to sneer at Sir Ro- 
bert. It does not prove that nog was a general be- 
verage then, any more than it is now. 
NOGGING, s. courses of brick-work, between or be- 
low upright posts or studs in the construction of 
some walls, w. c. 

x3 
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NO*HN, f. an awkward syncopated form of the word 
nothing. Ex. << I don't know nohn about it.'* 

NOILS« s.fl, coarse refuse locks of wool| of which 
mops and dwUet are made. 

NOISE, ». and s. V. Make. 

NO-MATTERS> s.fl. but moderate; nothing to boast 
of. Ex. " The squire is tw-ffuUters of a shot." « Is 
the parson a clever churchman ? No great matters*' 

BR. GIL 

NONCE, f. In T. J. it is declared not to be in use. We 
will rescue and vindicate it. It is in very common 
use. <<He did that for the nonce" It always 
means something offensive ; which favours the opi« 
nion of jun. that it is from noiance. In fact ano- 
ther form of that word. 

NONE, adv. not at all. Ex. " It is none too late." In 
SH. Measure for Measure to <' answer none,'* is to 
make no answer. 

NONEARE, adv. not till now. So says Ray. But 
we know nothing of the word whatever. Sir Tho- 
mas Browne might. Isl. nuncer, modo. r. 

NONNOCEIf s. an idle whim ; a childish fancy. Con- 
nected no doubt with the following. 

NONNY, T7. to trifle ; to play the fool. A young wo- 
man who received a serious injury from an acci- 
dental blow, said it happened when she was non^ 
nying with Robin B. Indeed, it is chiefly applied 
to the fondling and toying of sweet-hearts, and 
when the fair one is coy, and cries '< be quiet," 
« you sha'n't," &c. It may be conceived to come 
from Low. Fr. nenni. 

NON-PLUNGE, s, nonplus. It seems most regular to 
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enter this word here, though, as it was probably 
never written, sonle doubt may exist whether it nrfy 
be a noH'plunge or . an on-plunge. The latter, in- 
deed, is preferable, as it would be very pregnant 
with meaning. A man in that sort of difficulty 
which is called a non-plus has nothing for it, but to 
plunge onwards, and get through as well as he can. 

NOONINGS, «. pi, the dinner of reapers, &c. still 
taken at noon. a. s. non'ineie, prandium. 

NOR, conj, than. For our use of this word we have 
the pride and honour to allege no less than the so# 
vereign authority of King James I. who, in his im- 
mortal Treatise on Dasmonology, says, that " spar- 
ing the lives of witches is no less a sin in the ma* 
gistrate, nor it was in Saul sparing A gag.*' BR. 

NORATION, s, a loud rumour, or, as it were, a roar- 
ing general publication of what was meant to be 
kept secret, jen. 

NOTCHET, s. a notable feat; something that deserves 
to be marked, recorded, noted, notched. 

NOWL, NOBLE, s. the navel. The vowels o and a, 
and the consonants b, v, and w, run very easily into 
each other. Isl. nabla^ umbilicus, jek. natoV 

NUDDLE, u. to hold down the head. Freq. of nod. 

NUM, adj. stupid. Ex. << As num as a post.** It has 
no such sense in the dictt. Yet numskull is ad- 
mitted. Why not the adjective num in our sense ? 
SK. says num is membris captus. We mean mente 
captus, or something near it. It may be^ the parti- 
ciple of A. s. niman^ cessare. br. 

NUMER, $, a number. Not that we substitute it in 
general usage for number^ We use that word as 
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Other people do. It seems, in fact> as if| having got 
the word numerous, we looked back to find the sub- 
stantive belonging to it, not knowing number to be 
so. And when we have got it, give it a stronger 
signification ; for by numer we always mean a great 
number. *< What a numer on *em there was !" 

NUMPOST9 s. an imposthume. This dreadful ma- 
lady in the head must of course produce stupor. 
We should say, it makes a man *^ as num as a post.*' 
V. Num. 

NUNTY> adj* very plain, and old-fashioned. Applica- 
ble to female dress only. Most probably clumsily 
formed from the word nun. 

NUT, s. the pancreas, or sweet-bread, of veal or lamb. 

NUTCROME, s. a stick, with a crook at the end of 
it, to pull down the boughs of filberts, or hazels, in 
order to gather the fruit. Walnuts are dashed, or 
brushed, with a long pole. To save the trouble of 
climbing, other fruits are too often shaken, and 
much damaged. This implement, though used for 
very different purposes, generally bears the same 
name. So did its synonym in Shakspeare's dme, 
Nutkook. It was then, indeed, metaphorically ap- 
plied, both to a thief and a catchpole, which our 
word is not. 



O. 



OATFLIGHT, s. the chaff of dats, much lighter than 
that of any other sort of grain, and which may most 
properly be said to fiy. It is used by the poor for 
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die stujffing of beds ; and those of the ricby who 
mean either to mortify or indulge themselves by 
sleeping on straw mattrasses, would find it answer 
the purpose much better, being more easily stirred 
and shaken. 

OATMEAL, s. grits. Oats husked and split, but not 
ground. We never reduce our oats to meal, though 
we use the name. We are therefore unacquainted 
with the excellence of the Northern oat-cake, and 
only use what we improperly call meal in the com* 
position of gruel,or of puddings in time of scarcity. 

ODDS AND ENDS, f^. p/. a phrase which Johnson 
stigmatises incidentally as provincial, and does not 
insert in it's place. It should beords (i.e. beginnings) 
and ends ; and upon the whole is treated as a con- 
temptible phrase. We think otherwise, and are 
determined to retain it, so long as we find the 
phrase itself, and the things signified by it, occa- 
sionally useful. The words, one or both, in their 
admitted senses, mean remnants, scattered pieces, 
fragments, &c. " We will contentedly continue to 
make our Saturday's dinner on the odds and ends 
of the larder and pantry." 

ODIOUS, adj, ill-tasted, or ill-scented. As the senses 
of taste and smell are very like to be connected^ 
this may perahps be a mispronunciation of odorous, 

ODMENTS, s, pL scraps ; odd bits ; much the same 
as odds and ends. br. 

OLD, adj, customary 5 what has commonly happened 
in like case. o. e. When Nurse Quickly, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, hears the Doctor comings 
and conceals Master Slender*s man, she says, <' we 
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shall bare old abusing of (rod's patience and the 
King's English/* We should say, « If we are found 
out, we shall have old scolding and storming.*' 
*' There will be old cramming and tippling at the 
Hawkey." br. 

OLD-SHOCK, s. a mischievous goblin, in the shape 
of a great dog, or of a calf, haunting high ways and 
foot-paths in the dark. Those who are so fool« 
hardy as to encounter him, are sure to be at least 
thrown down and severely bruised^ and it is well if 
they do not get their ancles sprained or broken ; 
of which instances are recorded and believed. 

OLD-SOWS, s, pi. millepedes, woodlice. The spe- 
cies which rolls itself up on being touched, if swal- 
lowed in that state as pills, are believed to have 
much medicinal virtue in scrofulous cases, espe- 
cially if they be gathered from the roots of aro- 
matic pot-herbs, mint, marjoram, &c 

OLD- WITCH, s. the cock-chaffer, or midsummer 
dor, which, after sunset, on a fine evening in June 
or July, << wheels its droning flight" almost as 
much to the terror and annoyance of some delicate 
ladies, as if it were a witch taking the air on her 
broom-stick. 

OLF, s. V, Blood-olp and Green-olf* 

OLL AND, ^. arable land which has been laid down 
in grass more than two years, q. d. old-land, 

ONCE, adv, at some time or other, sh. Merry Wives 
of Windsor, <• once to night," i. e. at some conve- 
nient hour, yet unfixed. 

ONE-AND-THIRTY, a game at cards, much re- 
sembling Vingt-un, but of very venerable antiquity. 
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assuredly, for it is alluded to» by Bishop Latimer 
in one of bis sermons. It was, many years ago, 
called one^and'thirty turn- tail, and one-and'ihirty 
bone-ace. The first name was from turning up the 
last-drawn card, to shew whether the number was 
exactly made up, or exceeded ; the second, from 
the fortunate contingency of drawing an ace after 
two tens ; the ace, counted for eleven, made up the 
game, and was certainly a good ace. It is still 
played by children. 

ONTO, prep. upon. Ex. << I will lay my stick onto 
you.** T. 

OPINION, V. to opine. The awkward use of substan- 
tives as verbs, is not very uncommon, even in those 
who do not speak provincially. ^' I opinion so," is, 
** 1 am of that opinion.*' 

ORG ANS, 8. pL an organ, the musical instrument. A 
. " pair of organs *' was the name of it in o. e. It is 
not yet extinct. Wherein the parity consists has, 
indeed, never been explained. But no body scru« 
pies to talk of a << pair of stairs,*' which is full as 
absurd. 

OVEN-BIRD, s. the long-tailed titmouse. Parus 
caudatus, Lin. The bird itself is, indeed, sddom 
called by this name, but most commonly the long- 
tailed pick-cheese. The allusion is to the nest. 

OVEN'S-NEST, s. the nest of that very pretty bird. 
It is otherwise, and more descriptively at least, 
called a pudding-poke* s nest. Several other birds 
build a covered nest, more nearly resembling an 
oveny so far as proportion can settle the propriety 
of the comparison. This is the most elaborate of 
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tbem all ; of considerable depth, so that when in- 
cubation is going on at the bottom, the long and 
beautiful tail of the mother bird being turned up- 
wards, is not only effectually protected from the 
weather, but closes the aperture, near the top. 

OVER-FLUSH, s> superfluity. Commonly reckoned 
a corruption of over^plus. But it is, in fact, a much 
better word ; over-plus is manifestly i^ hybrid half 
Gothic and half Latin. The second syllable of our 
word is indeed originally Latin also. Butjluxtu 
has passed, into more than one of the Gothic dia« 
lects in the form ofjluss or Jlush, 

OVERGI VE, V. to thaw. 

OVERHEW, V. to overgrow, and overpower ; as 
strong and luxuriant plants overheto those of hum- 
bler growths. 

OVERWHART, adv. across. To plough overoohaH 
is to plough at right angles to the former furrows. 

OVERWORN, part. Apparel worn as long as is 
thought fit, thrown aside, and given to servants, or 
the poor ia called *' overcoom clothes.*' 

OUT-HOLL, V. to scour a ditch, and make it as it 
was at first completely hoU, q. d. holloto, 

OUTLAY, s, expenditure. Ex. << I made a great 
outlat/ before I brought my farm inlo profit." l. sc. 

BR. 

OUTS, s.pl. V. Make. 

OUTSHIFTS, «.p/. the skirts, boundaries, extreme 
and least regarded parts of a town, parish, farm^ or 
garden. Ex. " He lives somewhere in the ouUhifU 
of the town." 

OWE, V. to possess by right. <<Mr. Brown otvei that 
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farm." In many applications of this word, there is 
a strong resemblance to the sense ofdebeo, in Latin, 
and 6<l>\i(rKayw in Greek, br. 
O YLET-HOLE, s. an eye-let hole. A perforation in 
a garment, to admit a lace, or by way of ornament 
in trimmings and fine works. Taken more directly 
from the Fr. oeil. 



PACK-GATE, s, a gate on a pack-way^ which often 
lies through inclosed grounds. Many of such ways 
and gates, still retain their names and use in High 
Suffolk. 

PACK-MAN, s. a hawker; one who travels about the 
country with packs of goods. i<. sc. br. 

PACK-RAG-DAY, s. Old Michaelmas day, on which 
servants in the country pack up their tatters and 
go to new services. 

PACK- WAY, s. a narrow way by which goods could 
be conveyed only on pack-horses. 

PAD, V, to make a path by walking on a surface be- 
fore untracked, as in new fallen snow, or land lately 
ploughed. A. s. paad, callis. 

PADDLE, V, to trample ; applied principally to chil- 
dren. 

PAGE, s. the lad attending on a shepherd* Can we 
be indebted to Romance fbr this transfer of a term 
from chivalrous to pastoral life ? 

P AIGLE, 5. a cowslip. The flowers are dried by some 
' rustic simplers, and an infusion of them, under tlie 

VOL. II. Y 
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name of paigle-tea, is administered as a very mild 
and wholesome soporific. Certainly it has that 
effect ; and 80> in different cases, has paigle-toine, 
which is by far the more palatable medicine. The 
word <*paigle'* is, in Suffolk, applied to the crow- 
foot, Ranunculus hvlhosusy Lin. a. s. paiUf iinc- 
tura. " The cowslip freaked with jet." 
PALTRY, s, rubbish ; refuse or trash of any sort. 

Teut. palty fragmentum. 
PAMMENT, s. a square paving brick. Contracted 

from pavement. 
PAMPLE, V. to trample lightly. A child pamples 
about upon a walk or a bed in a garden newly 
raked ; or upon a floor newly washed. A slight 
raking or wiping soon puts out the traces. But if 
a heavy-healed fellow slods over either, the work 
must all be done over again. 
PAN, s. the hard earth below that which is moved by 
the plough. Some etymologists would be tempted 
to consider this as to Tavy the whole unbroken 
mass. It may be so. But the word is more likely 
to have been metaphorically used (however harsh 
the figure). from resemblance toA.s.panne^ the 
scull of the earth. 
PAN,v. to be hardened, as the surface of some soil is, 
by strong sunshine suddenly succeeding heavy rain. 
It seems a comparison (parvis magna) with the 
operation of fire in a pottery. 
PANCAKE-DAY, s. Shrove Tuesday. Ill luck be- 
tides the family in which pancakes are not served 
up on that day. br. 
PANCHION, s, a large broad pan. Augm* of pan. 
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PANE, s. a regular division of gome sorts of husbandry 
work, as digging, sowing, weeding, Sec. It seems 
to have been figuratively taken from the panes, or 
stripes of cloth mentioned in b. a. Indeed, that 
old sense is still in use amoDg us. Paned curtains 
are made of long and narrow stripes of different 
patterns or colours sewed together. Therefore 
from A* 6. pan, lacinia. 

PANHIN, PANCHIN, s. a small pan. It may be ob- 
served^ that these words, with panchion before, ex- 
hibit, in this one instance, an odd resemblance to 
the formation of augmentatives and diminutives in 
the Italian language. There, indeed, they may 
be formed^ almost at pleasure, from one word ; 
and much grace and variety this facility of forma- 
tion seems to give. The augmentatives generally 
terminate in one ; much as our panchion does^ how- 
ever we stumbled upon such a resemblance. But 
in the case of diminutives we must utterly fail. 
With our harsh consonant terminations, we cannot 
come near the sweetness and liquid fluency of their 
ino and ina. 

PAR, s, an inclosed place for domestic animals^ for 
calves, perhaps, in particular. The syllable par 
in composition, signifiejB separation, in many lan- 
guages. To which in particular the sample may 
belong, it may not be easy to determine ; unless 
we cut the difficulty short by going at once to the 
Gr. rrapa. 

PARFIT, adj, perfect. This word, like many others, 
originally Latin, came to us through the French ; 
and probably very soon after it was imported, 
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Wickliffe used it with this very slight deviation 
: from its French form. Let not the poor rustic 
then be reviled as a parftt barbarian, if he does the 
same. BR. w. w. R. 

PARFITLY, adv. perfectly. It follows its adj. of 
course ; and it is warranted on the same venera- 
ble authority; the only change being the substitu- 
tion of the English adverbial termination ly for the 
French meftf. br. w. w. r. 

PARTLESS, adv. in part; partly. Perhaps the syl- 
lable less might be thought to express the intended 
idea more strongly. 

PAR- YARD, s. the farm-yard, which is itself well se- 
parated and inclosed, and contains pars for the 
. many and various animals which inhabit it. 

PASH, v, to beat any thing brittle into small frag- 
ments. BR. to crush. 

PASS, V. to "pass the bell," is to toll it for the pur- 
pose of announcing a death. On the day of the 
funeral, the bell is not said to he passed, but tolled 
or rung. The phrase alludes (with an absurd mis- 
application of the word pass) to what was anciently 
called the passing bell, otherwise the soul-peel, 
rung while the sick lay in extremity, to admonish 
those who heard it to pray for the soul while it was 
passing-^not the bell. 

PATCH-UPON, V, to impute blame rashly or wrong- 
fully. Ex. *' He patched it upon me, who knew 
nothing of the matter." It seems a figurative ex- 
pression, meaning the act of throwing dirt, with the 
hope that some of it may stick. If, however, an 
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etymon be insisted upon, it may be from a. a. 
pacaUf decipere falsa specie, or paccan^ mentiri. 

PAVED, part, turned hard, as a clayey soil in dry 
weather, c. haw. 

PAWTS, «. pi. flat boards fastened on the feet, to en- 
able men to walk safely on mud, or ooze. Fr. patte. 

PAX- WAX, s. the strong tendon in the neck of ani- 
mals. It is a word which has no proper claim to 
admission here, for it is quite general ; yet must be 
admitted, because it is on Sir Thomas Browne's 
list. It must certainly have been in use in his 
time. And it is very strange he should not 
have heard it till he came into Norfolk. Ray, in 
the Preface to n. c. makes no remark to this 
effect, but takes this as he finds it with the other 
words* Yet he had himself used it on his great 
work on the Creation, and to all appearance as a 
word well known. He spells it pack^xioaXf indeed, 
but that can surely make no difference. He not 
only gives no derivation but declines giving one, at 
the same time declaring his own knowledge of the 
very extensive, if not general use of the word. The 
&ct is, that it is not even confined to the English 
language. It is used by Linnaeus, somewhere in 
the Upsal Amoenitates Academicse« A friend, who 
undertook the search, has not been able to find the 
passage ; but it is not likely that any thing expla- 
natory would be found. Indeed, it is a sort of 
crux etymologorum. They, very reasonably, do 
not care to come near it And they might all 
frankly avow, as Ray does, that they << have nothing 
to say to it.*' bb. hasjfix^/ax, 
y 3 
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PAY, V. to beat. l. sc. 

PEAGOOSE, 8, one who has an aspect both sickly 
and silly. It it a compound of peak and goose, 

PECKISH, adj, hungry ; disposed to be pecking. 

PECURIOUS, adj. very minutely and scrupulously 
exact. It seems to be fantastically fabricated from 
peak and curious ; importing a prying curiosity to 
see that all is quite light. Nothing has occurred 
to prove it o. E. 

PED, 8. a pannier ; a large wicker basket with a tTd. 
Two are commonly used, and called a " pair of 
peisy* one on each side of a horse, in which pork, 
fowls, butter, and eggs, are carried to market, and 
fish hawked about the country. On the top of the 
equipoised load, a broad seat is afforded for a rider. 
This mode of conveyance is not, indeed, so com- 
mon as it was some years ago, being very much 
superseded by the use of market carts ; but is still 
in existence, exactly as it is represented by Gay, 

Between her swagging pannier's load, 
A farmer's wife to market rode. 

One figure in the picture must indeed be altered. 
No farmer's wife, now-a-days would submit to be 
so conveyed. None carries her own butter and 
eggs to market, even when more of those articles 
are produced than is wanted for family consump- 
tion. We must substitute the poor higler, who 
buys these things up, and carries them to market. 
Johnson mistakes Tusser, whea he supposes him 
by a ped to mean a pack-saddle. Tusser could not 
have confounded the ped with a pady which must 
be placed on the horse's back to prevent its being 
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galled and excoriated by the strong leathern strops 
which hold the two petU together. The ped is still 
used, and retains its old name, when conveyed in a 
cart ; a mode almost without exception in the great 
market at Norwich, and arising from the important 
modern improvement in roads. After all, if there 
be any who insist on calling a ped Sipadf when they 
consider its bulging shape, and swagging motion, 
they cannot well object to deriving it from a. s. 
pad, bufo. 

PED-BELLY, s, a belly round and protuberant like a 
ped. 

PEDDER, «. one who carries wares in a pedy pitches 
it in open market, and sells from it. 

PEDDERS-WAY, s. In the old maps of Norfolk a 
road is laid down, under this name, from the north- 
west extremity, called St. Edmund's point, over 
the champaign part of the county to the interior 
and central parts. It was much frequented of old, 
and goods of more value and importance conveyed 
along it, than are now wont to be carried in peds. 
Some few reaches of it here and there still retain 
the old name -, but the whole of its ancient course 
cannot be made out, being of course lost in the in- 
closures which have taken place in modern times. 

PEELINGS, s. pi. parings, as of apples, turnips. &c. 

BR. 

PEE-WEE, a^;* peliking and pining; whining and 
whimpering. A corruption or licentious variation 
of peevish* 

PEE-WIC, V. to peak and pine, &c. w. c. w. w. r. 
BR. rs. to spy with one eye. 
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PEG, o. to thump with sharp knuckles, w. w. r. br. 

PEG-TRANTUM, s. a galloping, rantipole girl; a 
hoydenish mauther. Tranti^ occurs in r. n. c* as 
applied to a child wise and forward above his age. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the word front ; 
in whatever language it may exist; it may have 
given origin to both these words. Our hoyden 
must be conceived to be strong and forward, though 
not wise above her age. Why she is called Peg, it 
is impossible to conjecture. 

PELT, s. 

1. A sheep*s skin with the wool on. In r. n.c. it is 
a raw skin or hide without the hair or wool. 

2. A game at cards somewhat like whist ; but played 
by three only. It may be so called because each 
playing on his own account, attacks or pdU both 
his adversaries. Or it may have its name from be- 
ing thought a paUry (in o. e. a poking) game, in 
comparison of that which it is supposed to resem- 
ble. 

PELT- WOOL, s. the wool which is shorn from the 

hide after the animal's death. 
PEND,t;. 

1. To press or pinch. Commonly said of apparel 
which does not fit. Ex. << The shoe j^enc^s here." 
A phrase sometimes used figuratively for << that is 
the tender point," or the like. 

2. To incline or lean. *< The wall pends UtiAS way." 
It seems connected with, hsit, pendeo. 

PENMAN, 5. any one who uses the pen in filling up 
blanks ; taking minutes of proceedings, ^c. as the 
justice's clerk ; the auctioneer's writer, &c. 
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PENSE, V. to be fretful, jam. to be thoughtful. Fr. 
penser, 

PENSY, adj. fretful; uneasy. Chiefly applied to 
wayward children, jam. thoughtful; self-con- 
ceited. 

PERCEIVANCE, s. faculty of perception ; aptitude 
to learn. Ex. << The boy is a dunce, and has no 
perceivance" 

PERISH, v.a. to destroy. Ex. " The frost has ;?(?. 
risked all my tender plants.*' " His eye was pe- 
risked by a blow/* o. e. sh. 2 Hen. VI. " Might in 
thy palace perisk Margaret." w. c. 

PERK, V. to perch. Another form of the same word ; 
older, and why not better P 

PERK, s. 

1 . A perch. A legitimate noun substantive. 

2. A wooden frame against which sawn timber is set 
up to dry. So called from its resemblance in form 
to a perch in a bird-cage. 

PERK, adj, brisk; lively; proud, sp, *' Perk as a 
peacock.*' Not obsolete. 

PERRY-DANCERS, s.pL the Northern lights. The 
peries or perries are the fairies. There is fancy and 
elegance in this word. It is corrupted, it seems in 
li. sc. to merry-dancers or pretty -dancers. Cer- 
tainly neither is by any means equal to our form. 
Mr. Brockett has merry-dancers^ and our word 
also, which he seems willing to force into pyrrky^ 
dancers. But surely an allusion to the revels of 
the fairies is more likely among our ancestors, thau 
to the Pyrrkic-dance of the ancients^ 
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PESS, s. a hassock to kneel on at church. A pretty 
certain corruption of bass, 

PETERMAN, s, a fisherman ; a fellow-craftsman of 
the Apostle Peter, o^ e. It is still in use> it seems, 
on the Suffolk coast, m. s. 

PETITION, s. an adjuration. Ex. <<He took strong 
petUtons that he was innocent." 

PETMAN, s, the smallest pig in the litter. From^^e^ 
a fondling, or rather the Fr. petit, and men in its 
' vague sense, q. v. 

PflEESY, adj. fretful ; querulous ; irritable; sore. The 
connected verb pkeese, is in sh. Taming of the 
Shrew. 

PICK-CHEESE, s. the tit-mouse. Perhaps the word 
includes most of the Lin. genus Parus, or all its 
species. Yet it does not appear that any of these 
pretty little ever-busy birds are justly chargeable 
with attacking our cheeses. If they get into 
dairies or cheese- chambers at all, it must be in 
pursuit of the insects which breed there, msects 
being their proper prey. 

PICKEREL- WEED, s. Most likely a species of Po- 
tomogeton, Lin., though inquiry has not yet dis- 
covered it. We have tench-tveed, which is Pot, 
natans, why not also pickerel-toeed? "Honest 
Izaack Walton*' tells, with becoming gravity, and 
doubtless on the weighty authority of Gesner, that 
" this weed, and other glutinous matter, with the 
help of the sun's heat in some particular months 
* and some ponds adapted to it by nature, do become 
pikes I " We must be content to take his word for 
it, not being likely to obtain the concurrence of all 
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the circumstances neceteary to make the experi- 
ment. That the word exists in Suffolk and Cam- 
bridgeshire together with a n<H;iony that the sun's 
heat helps the breeding o£pike among these weeds, 
not from the substance of them, we learn on the 
authority of m. s. The fact is, that the pike^ and 
other fresh water fish, deposits its spawn in narrow 
stripes upon the stalks and leaves of the Potomo- 
geton, and other wi^ter^plants. 

PICKLE, V. to glean a field a second time, when, of 
course, very little can be found. It can surely be 
nothing more than a mere dimio. of pick, and 
though it be so exactly apposite, one must not be 
tenipted to derive it from Ital. piccolo, 

PICKLIN, s. a sort of very coarse, linen, of which 
seedsmen make their bags, dairy maids their aprons, 
&c. Lin is an a. s. word for flax ; from the Latin 
linum of course. We have it in the compound lin- 
seed; and this is another compound, importing 
that the manufacture is from the coarser parts or 
pickings of the flax. 

PIE, s, the heap of earth and straw piled over pota- 
toes to protect them from frost. 

PIE- WIPE, $, the pewit or common lapwing. The 
bird has nothing in common with those which Or- 
nithologists call pies. Both the names are from 
the cry of the bird, and probably we vary from the 
common one, because we suppose we have hit on 
a nearer imitation of it. But it really does not 
seem that we have. It is pee-^ipe in l. so. and in 
the modern Swedish^ mpa. 

PIG-BACK, adu. on the back. In the dxctt. pick^ 
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backf pick-a-back, and pick-a-pack. Our*g is the 
best word. One boy carries another on his back 
<< ut rusticus agnum/' and why not porcum, to 
make the phrase more ludicrous ? 

PIKE OFF ! inietj. begone! <' Shoulder your pike and 
march.'* jen. hike off. x. sc. peg off. 

PILCH, s, a flannel wrapper for an infant. In ch. it 
means a coat of skins, sh. Romeo and Juliet it 
means a scabbard, as madq of leather. It is from 
A. 8. pi/lce, toga pellicea. w. w. r. 

PILGER, s, a fish-spear. It may possibly mean a 
pUiager, by contraction. This is at least one com- 
mon and successful mode of robbing private fishe- 
ries. Or it may be from a. s. pul, stagnum. 

PIMGENET,*. 

1 . A very delicate and mincing diminutive of piemge* 
net for pomegranate. 

2. A small red pimple. Possibly a hyperbolically 
figurative application of the first sense. 

PIMPLE, s, the head. It roust be a diminutive as 
well as a feeble head which is denominated. The 
word in such a sense is most h}'perbolically used. 

PIN-BASKET, 8. the youngest child in a family. 
The origin of so odd a name was probably this. 
When the birth of a first child is expected, and a 
basket of child-bed linen is to be provided, the fe« 
male friends of the expectant mother, made con- 
tributions to it, principally of their own needle 
work, as laced caps, cambric robes, silk wrappers, 
&c. Among them, a large pincushion is always 
conspicuously ornamental. It is generally made 
pf white sattin, trimmed with silk or silver fringe, 
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with tassels at the corneni. It is always the work 
of some unmarried lady, to whom it aifords an ex- 
ercise of her taste and ingenuity in disposing pins- 
of difierent lengths, inserted 'into the cushion only 
hy their points, in various and fanciful forms, 
so as to produce sone resemblance of a light and 
elegant basket. These pins • are never drawn out 
for use. The most sensible and experienced 
nurses would think that a thing of very evil omen; 
and others are provided in plenty. So when the 
good woman has had a safe getting up it is put 
aside, and brought forward again on the next oc- 
casion. On the birth of the last, it would seem to 
fall to him or her as a sort of heir loom. In- 
deed, why he or she should be actually called the 
pin-basketf does not seem at all clear. In such 
matters one must not stand upon niceties and ex- 
actness. There is a case in point, and a strong 
one too: In the University of Cambridge, the , 
scholar whose name stands last of all on the printed 
list of honours at the bachelors* commencement in \ 
January, is scoffingly said to gain the << wooden 
spoon.*' He is also, however improperly, very 
currently himself called " the wooden spoon/' A 
young academic coming into the country immedi- 
ately after this great competition, in which he had 
conspicuously distinguished himself, was asked< by 
a plain country gentlemen, "Pray, Sir, is my Jack 
a wrangler ? " " No, Sir. *' Now Jack had confi- 
dently pledged himself to his uncle that he would 
take his degree with honour. " A senior optime ? ^ 
" No, Sir," «« Why, what was he then?" "Wood- 

VOL. II. z 
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en spoon l" ^Best suited to his wooden bead,'' 
said the mortified inquirer, 

FINCH, 8, a very parsimonious economist. 

PINGLE, V. to pick one's food ; to eat squeamishly. 
It may possibly have arisen from turning over 
every particle as it were with a pin. Fr« ^pingle* 
In L. so. however^ the same word means to labour 
without progress, and is derived from Sui.-G. pj/ng, 
labor. 

PINNING, s, the low masonry which supports a frame 
of stud-work. 

PIN-OF-THE-THROAT, s. the uvula, which tapers 
almost to a point when the mouth is held wide 
open. SH. Rom. and Jul. ** pin of the heart ; " the 
point or narrow end of it« Teut. pinne, summita$, 

PIN-PATCHES, PIN-PAUNCHES, s. pi the small 
shell fish called perriwinkles, of which vast multi- 
tudes are found on our coasts. They are com* 
monly drawn out of their shells with a pin. 

PIN- WING, s. the pinion of a fowl. As the wing of 
a fowl, as it is carved at table, includes a part of 
the flesh of the breast, ic has been thought proper 
perhaps to give a separate and descriptive name to 
the sharp and bony part of it. 

PIPS, 8. pL 

1 . Seeds of fruit, w. w. R. 

2. Spots on playing cards* 

5. Flowers growing in a raceme^ umbel^ or panicle ; 

every one singly is a pip« 
Vv.pepin, « 

PIPPERIDGE, 8. the barberry tree. But the fruit 

is always called by its proper name. 
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P— SS-6ED^ s. the common dandelion, Leontodon 
taraxacum, Lin. In t. j. it is called a yellow 
flower growing in the grass (or where there is nQ 
grass). If it deserved any notice at all under this 
name, it deserved more. So universally is its diuretig 
effect known, that it is said to have a name equiva- 
lent to this in every language in Europe. What 
is farther and more remarkable is^ that it has also 
in most languages, a popular name^ importing lton*s 
tooth. What association can possibly exist between 
a lion*s mouth and a Jordan, it seems very difficult 
to imagine. 

FITCH^ %;. to lay corn or hay on the waggon with a 
fork. The fork has its name from this process^ 
but the verb is not in the dictt. 

PITCHER, s. the labourer who pitches. 

PIT- HOLE, s. the grave, w. w. b. 

PITLE, PICLE, s. a small piece of inclosed ground, 
generally pronounced in the first, but not unfre- 
quently in the second form, and so printed in g. a. 
Perhaps from Ital. piccolo, 

PITTER, V. to grieve piteously. It has, perhaps, some 
obscure connexion with piii/. In use it is always 
joined with pittCf for the sake of expressive allite- 
ration. " Pittering and piningj* 

PLACKET, s. a pocket. W^ith us, it appears to sig- 
nify simply this, without any of that vague wag- 
gish meaning which it seems so have in some old 
comedies. Here, indeed, as well as there; i% is ap- 
plied only to, a woman's pocket. 

PLANCHER, s. a boarded floor. In sh. Measure 
for Measure there is a ** plancked gate.** It ii, no 
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doubt» from Fr. planeke. The Freii^h, kideed, have 
the ward. planeher itself y in the sense in which we 
have it. 

PL ANETS, <. p/. The phrase '^ by planets*' means 
irregularly, capriciou^y, upon no intelligible prin- 
ciple. In changeable weather the rain and sun- 
shine come and go by planets, A man of unsteady 
mind acts by pianets ; meaning much the same as 
by fits and starts. Not that those who use;., the 
phrase Isnew one tittle about the planets, or their 
motions, or that they do move at all, or what man- 
ner of things they are. It suffices that they have 
an occult influence of some sort or otiber, and are 
much consulted by fortune tellers, almanac makers, 
and cunning women. 

PLANTING, s. a plantation, l. so. 

PL AW, V. to parboil. 

FLAW, s. a slight boiling. If the meat seems likely 
to be tainted before it can be dressed, the cook 
must ^' give it a plaxo " to check the progress of 
decay, and, if possible, keep it a little while at a 
stand. In r. s. e. c. the same word is written play. 
He speaks of a <' playing heat/* and says that in 
Norfolk it is pronounced platv, but offers no deriva- 
tion. It may be from some French term of cookery, 
in books not easily accessible; or it may have 
descended to us from a. s. pleoh, periculum. 

PLENNY, V. to complain fretfully. Sick children are 
said to plenny* In l. sc. it is plent. Both from 
some inflexion of Fr. plaindre, w. w. r. br. plean. 

FLOUNCE, v. to plunge with a loud noise. 

PLUGGY, adj. short, thick, and sturdy. 
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PLUM, PLUMB, adj. even ; exactly square ; or up- 
right. Ex. « This work stands plum:' 

PLUM-LINE, s. a line with a leaden weight at the 
end, used to ascertain if the work is plum, 

PLUMPENDICULAR, adj. perpendicular. This 
word has a very good meaning of its own ; but, un- 
luckily, not likely to be perceived by those who 
use it. The carpenter sets his work upright, or at 
a square angle, as he calls it, by a hanging-lead, or 
plum^line, But, however good and valuable the 
word may be, it is in danger of perishing when vil- 
lage carpenters shall attend^ as a part of their edu- 
cation, a course of lectures at a Mechanic's Institu- 
tion. 

PLUNKY, adj, short, thick, and heavy, jam. has 
the verb plunk, to plump, or fall downright. Cer- 
tainly a /^/unA:^ body must gravitate with great velo- 
city and momentum ! c. b. pltvngh, praeceps ca- 
dere. 

POCK-FRETTEN, POCK-BROKEN, adj. marked 
with the small pox. Expressive, however vulgar 
or unseemly words. Pock-fredden. w. w. r. w. c. 

POD. 8, a fat, protuberant belly, t. has the word 
in the sense of a large leathern bag. Certainly very 
illustrative. Nor less so is its etymon : Teut. 
podde, bufo. 

POD-BELLIED, adj. having such a belly ; '« pro«^ 
tenso sesquipede.*' A man with such a belly is 
said in Suffolk << to run to pod " 

PODGE, V. to stir and mix together^ The same as 
poach. Hodge-podge is commonly enough pro- 
nounced if not written for hotch-potch. Fr.pocher, 
z 3 
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PEG, V. to thump with sharp knuckles, w. w. R. BR. 

PE6-TR ANTUM, s. a galloping, rantipole girl ; a 
hoydenish mauther. Tranty occurs in r. n. c« as 
applied to a child wise and forward above his age. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the word trcmt ; 
in whatever language it may exist; it may have 
given origin to both these words. Our hoyden 
must be conceived to be strong and forward, though 
not wise above her age. Why she is called Peg, it 
is impossible to conjecture. 

PELT^ s. 

1. A sheep*s skin with the wool on. In r. n.c. it is 
a raw skin or hide without the hair or wool. 

2. A game at cards somewhat like whist ; but played 
by ^ree only. It may be so called because each 
playing on his own account, attacks or pdts both 
hij^ adversaria. Or it may have its name from be- 
ing thought a paltry (in o. e. a palting) game, in 
comparison of that which it is supposed to resem- 
ble. 

PELT- WOOL, s. the wool which is shorn from the 

hide after the animal's death. 
PEND,». 
!• To press or pinch. Commonly said of apparel 

which does not fit. Ex. << The shoe pends here.*' 

A phrase sometimes used figuratively for ** that is 

the tender point," or the like. 
2. To incline or lean. " The wall pends this way." 

It seems connected with, liBt.pendeo. 
PENMAN, s. any one who uses the pen in filling up 

blanks ; taking minutes of proceedings, &c. as the 

justice's clerk ; the auctioneer's writer, Sec. 
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PENSE, V. to be fretful, jam. to be thoughtful. Fr. 
penser, 

PENSY, adj. fretful; uneasy. Chiefly applied to 
wayward children, jam. thoughtful; self-con- 
ceited. 

PERCEIVANCE, s. faculty of perception ; aptitude 
to learn. Ex. '< The boy is a dunce, and has no 
perceivance" 

PERISH, v.a. to destroy. Ex. '' The frost has /?<?- 
risked all my tender plants.*' " His eye was pc 
risked by a blow." o. e. sh. 2 Hen. VI. " Might in 
thy palace perisk Margaret." w. c. 

PERK, V. to perch. Another form of the same word ; 
older, and why not better P 

PERK, s. 

1 . A perch. A legitimate noun substantive. 

2. A wooden frame against which sawn timber is set 
up to dry. So called from its resemblance in form 
to a perch in a bird-cage. 

PERK, adj. brisk; lively; proud, sv. ** Perk as a 
peacock." Not obsolete. 

PERR Y-DANCERS, s.pl the Northern lights. The 
peries or perries are the fairies. There is fancy and 
elegance in this word. It is corrupted, it seems in 
L. sc. to merri/- dancers or pretty -dancers. Cer- 
tainly neither is by any means equal to our form. 
Mr. Brockett has merry-dancersy and our word 
also, which he seems willing to force into pyrrky* 
dancers. But surely an allusion to the revels of 
the fairies is more likely among our ancestors, thau 
to the Pyrrhic'dance of the ancients^ 
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from the Greek, to the suppression of a good old 
word, nearer home. Ital. boticario. v. d. 

POT-LADLES, s. pi. ted-poles ; from their shape. 

POTTER, V, to poke, pry, rummage. It seems, in* 
deed, to imply repetition or continuance of poking. 
Belg. poteren, agitare. w. c. 

POWER, 8. a great number. It has the same sense, 
and seems to be in fact a translation of posse, q. v. 
Ex. << There was a vast power of gentle-folks at the 
music/* In O. Fr. the word Jbrce was used in the 
same sense. 

PRESENCE, s. aspect ; person -, outward appearance. 
Ex. << He is a man of a fine presence.'* The word 
occurs in this sense in Shakspeare^s King John, 
and the commentators know not what to make of it. 
Queen Eleanor calls the handsome and gallant 
bastard Faulconbridge, " Lord of thy presence, 
and no land beside.** 

PR EST, adj. ready. In its common application, it 
seems to be understood as an abbreviation of the 
adverb presently, Ex. <* I will be with you prest.** 
But it is a good o. £. adjective, as well as 0,Fr.prest, 

PRIM, s, very small smelts. The fry of smelts. So 
called at Lynn,where the smelts are remarkably fine. 

PRIME, V. to trim up the stems of trees ; to give them 
the first dressing or training, in order to make 
them grow shapelj^. 

PRINT, s. Phr. •* In print,*' means exactly, to a 
nicety. Shakspeare uses it in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. The phrase must have arisen soon after 
the invention of printing, which must of course 
have been highly admired for its neatness and pre- 
cision in comparison of manuscript. 
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FRISE9 V. to force up, or open, as the lid of a chest, 
a^loor, &c. Yr.presser, 

PRISE, s. a lever used for the purpose of forcing . 
This instrument is sometimes called a piy; no ) 
doubt from a sense of incorrectness, in calling a ) 
single tool by a plural name. So the s is left out 
to make the word singular. 

PRITCH, 5. a strong and sharp-pointed instrument of 
iron for various purposes. 

1. AJbld'pritck is that with which holes are made in 
the ground to receive fold-stakes, or what are called 
the toes of hurdles. 

2. An eeUpritch is a spear for taking eels. 
A. s« pricean, pungere. 

PROCTOR, V. to hector, swagger, or bully. The 
correspondent substantive appears to be out of use. 
If it were not, the greatest care must be taken not 
to confound those bullies and swaggerers with the 
officers in our Universities, who bear the same title, 
nor with the advocates exercent in our Ecclesiasti* 
cal Courts. The Proctors connected with this verb 
were very different personages indeed. They were 
sturdy beggars, who undertook to travel about the 
country and gather alms for the sick and lame in 
hospitals, and for other charitable purposes. Time 
was, when they were thought useful ; for they were 
expressly allowed by a statute of 1 Edward VI. 
But within fifty years they became so great a pub- 
lic nuisance^ by their impudence, importunity, 
threatening and abusive language, that it became 
necessary to put them down by the statute of 39 
Eliz. c. 4f, which makes them rogues and vaga- 
bonds. This certainly proves our word to be o. e. 
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PROG, V, to pry or poke into holes and corners. lo 
T. J. it is interpreted to " beg,** and to "steal." 
We use it in neither sense ; unless, indeed, it be 
that those who go progging about in our sense, are 
likely enough to steal whatever they can lay their 
hands upon. In fr. fa. it is prok. May not this 
be a cant abbreviation of the word proctor, in the 
sense in which it was used at that time ? Thus, in- 
deed, it might mediately and remotely come from 
either of the words proposed by Mr. Todd. Hr, 
hsLsprog, to prick. 

FIIOG, ;. a curved spike or prong, to drag what is 
seized by it. The word prong is given in t. j. only 
in the sense of a Jbrk, yet the authority quoted sup« 
poses it to have teeth. A prog would be of no use 
if it could not hold and draw as well as pierce. 
Both these words are otherwise pronounced jorogt^e. 
There is a second sense of the substantive prog, 
which means food. Ex. " If I have but small wages, 
I get my prog" 

PROPER, adj. becoming; deserved; as it ought to 
be, or might be expected. 

PROPERLY, adv. becomingly; deservedly. In the 
sense of these words, then, there is nothing pecu- 
liar to us ; but in the mode of applying them, there 
is often something very odd and whimsical. And 
they are very favourite words. Ex. " The mis- 
chievous boy got a proper licking." " Tom is a 
proper rogue." " John w^as properli/ tired." . ** I 
hear you have been ill." — " Yes, indeed, I have 
had a proper illness." What might very prQperly 
be called so. 
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PROTER, *. a poker. 

PROVE, V. '* How did that beast prove ?*' is a ques« 
tion often asked of the butcher by the farmer, i. e. 
" Did he die fat internally ? did he tallow well ? ** 

PUBLIC, s, a public house ; an inn ; or alehouse, t. sc« 

PUDDING, $f a stuffed cushion put upon a child's 
forehead, when it is first trusted to walk alone. 

PUDDING-PIE, s, a piece of meat plunged in batter 
and baked in a deep dish, thus partaking of the na- 
ture of both pudding and pie. An ancient name of 
a very savoury but homely dish ; and a far more 
seemly one, than that by which the same dish is 
often called, and more generally known — a "toad 
in a hole," which is even positively nasty. Yet it 
is not more so than the French " pigeons en cra- 
paud," which is to be found in the most exquisite 
collections of culinary treasures. 

PUDDING-POKE, s. V. Oven and Poke. 

PULK, s. 

1. A hole full of mud, or a small muddy pond. 
Otherwise a pulk-hole, br. jbn. A shallow place 
containing water. 

2. A thick, chubby, fat figure, of low stature. 
PULKY, adj, thick, fat, chubby, and short. In the 

Russian language it seems a pulk signifies a com- 
pact company or collection; chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, in a military sense. A few years ago, we 
very often read in the newspapers, of puth of Cos- 
sacks. Perhaps there is some figurative connexion 
of meaning of the several senses of pulk. 
PULLING-TIME, «. the evening of the fair-day when 
the wenches are pulled about. 
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PULL-TOW, PULL-TOW-KNOTS, s. the coarse 
and knotty parts of the tow, which are carefully 
pulled out and thrown aside, before it is fit to be 
spun into yarn. 

PUMM ACE, s. the mass of apples mashed under a 
stone roller before they are placed between layers 
of straw or the cyder-press. In t. j. it is errone- 
ously explained the dregs of cyder pressings. It 
is there spelled pomace, and accented on the last 
syllable ; as it is no doubt pronounced in France, 
if it exists there in this precise form, which there • 
are no means at hand of ascertaining, Many years 
ago, an old native of Jersey, who had then the 
care of an extensive orchard in ^u£Polk, and spoke 
the Patois French of his native island, always 
called it pommaise. It is here spelled as it is com- 
monly pronounced. The word is figuratively used 
for any sofl pulpy substance, like rotten or mashed 
fruit. Ex. " I will beat you to &pummace** 

PUNDER, V. to be exactly on an equipoise. 

PUNDLE-TREE, «. the wooden cross-bar to which the 
horses are fastened to draw pi oughs or harrows. Tree 
means toood, as has been before explained ; and the 
compound word literally means, the balanced -xvood, 
which is descriptive of it. The pundte-tree is 
thicker than the xxihipple4ree. 

PUNGLED, part, shrivelled and become tough ; as 
winter fruit over-kept, but not turned rotten ; also 
grain shrivelled with heat or disease. 

PUPPY, s. a puppet. Caught by the ear from a 

V French word, and something like it in sound. Fr. 
poupie. 

PUR, f . a poker. Mr. Lemon would assuredly derive 
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it from Greek on account of its immediate con« 
Re?(ion with wp, fire. It ia the very word itself. 
In L. so. it is called a purring»iron. We say pur 
the fire. Teut. poyeren^ fodeee. br. por, 

FURDY, adj. surly ; ill-humoured ; j^lf-important. 

PURLEy V. A term in knitting. It means an inversion 
of the stitcheSy which gives to the work> in those 
parts in which it is used, a different appearance 
from the general surface. The seams of stock- 
ings, the alternate ribs^ and what are called the 
clocksy are purled. 

PURLE, «• a narrow list, border, fringe, or edging. 
The top of a knitted stocking may, perhaps, serve 
as an instance, and thus point out the connexion 
with the preceding word. It is a contraction of 
purfle, o. E. Fr. pourfiler, 

PURELY, adv. much improved in health. Ex. " I 
am purely to-day." 

PUR VIDE, V. to provide. Is it called a corruption ? 
We deny it. It comes from Latin, through French/ 
like many other words, and may have somewhat 
of the* air of a hybrid. But why is it not as good 
as purvey or purvievo f 

PURWIGGY, s. a tadpole. It is from periwigs and 
pollimg is a licentious corruption of it. Certainly 
one of the little animals bears as much resemblance 
to that antiquated article of finery, the wig with 
a long queue, as to a pot-ladle, by which name we 
also call it. 

PUSSLE, PUZZLE, s. a very dirty drab ; a filthy 
slut. It should seem from sh. 1 Henry VL to 
be a corruption of La Pucelle^ the maid of Or- 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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leans; and to have been invented and eentinaed 
in contempt and hatred of that heroine. Minshull 
would derive it from, Ital. puzzcu 
\/ FS AND . Q*S. Phr. « Mind your p'« and qW* q. d. 
^' be nicely obaervant of your language and beha« 
haviour.*' Mr. Brockett supposes it to be *^ from 
a French injunction to make proper obetsances." 
^'Soyez attentifs a vos pies et vos cues.** But 
where does he find that either of those words mean 
an obeisance ? Or where does he find them at 
all ? It is Indeed by no means unlikely that the 
phrase is, originaUy^ French, and that the proper 
form of it is << Gardez bien vos pieds et vos culs,*^ 
<< Take care you do not make a trip, or get a kick.** 



Q. 



QUACKLE, V. to interrupt breathing. Formed to 
ei^press the inarticulate sound then uttered.' The 
substantive quack, is used in this sense by ch. 

T. J. FE. 

QU ADDLE, QUODDLE, v. to coddle; to boil gently. 
Merely a change of C to Qu, 

QU ADDLING, QUODDLING, s. codling ; a well- 
known soft summer apple. As old as b. jon. Dol, 
in the Alchemist, applies it figuratively to the 
young ampleton, or green-horn. Dapper. 

QUADDY, adj. very broad, short, and thick in per- 
son. 

GtUAGGY, ac^* soft and tremulous. Primarily- and 
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' particularly applied to 8oil» bat not eonfined to it ; 
gometimes extended to great obesity and flabbiness 
of flesh. 

QUAIL, V. to curdle. This appears to be the primary 
and proper sense, not mentioned in the dictt. but 
in very common use here. Milk, by coagulation, 
looses its 8mdothnel», richness, fisTour, and nutri* 
tious quality } and becomes in part tough and inert; 
and in part weak, watery, and vapid. The good 
housewife, in boiling her custard, takes great pains 
to adjust the proper degree of heat, lest it quaUf 
and become a different thing from what she in- 
tends. Here is sufficient due to the secondary and 
derived senses given in t. j. in every one of which, 
and in every cited authority, is involved, the idea of 
weakness or failure. As in sh. ** Let not search and 
investigation quail/* The Teut. quelen, and the a. s. 
ctoeUan^ offered as etyma, seem but varieties of the 
same word in two different Gothic languages, and 
more properly to belong to the verb quM. Our 
qiMU is exactly Ital. quagliare, 

QUAIRE, s. a quire of paper. O. Fr. quaver. 

QUARREL, «• any four-cornered pane of glass ; more 
particularly, the ancient lozenge-shaped pane. The 
connexion between this and the common sense of 
quarrel, seems somewhat illustrated by Beatrice's 
question about Benedick in sh. Much ado about 
Nothing. " Is there never a young gquarer now,*' 
&c. She alludes to his quarrdsom^ 'diiq>osition. 
JEN. w. c. quarry. 

QUA VERY-MA VERY, adj. or adv. undecided; and 

^ hesitating how to decide; not on an even ba« 
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lance ; meafting to determine^ but fearful of taking 
a wrong step. A quagmire was ino. s. called a 
quavemire. A man in the state of mind expressed 
by our word^ may yevy well be compared with one 
walking on a shaking bc^, and mistrusting his next 
step. 

QUEACH, f . a plat of ground adjoining arable land, 
and left unploughed, because full of bushes or 
roots of tree*. By this circumstance connected 
with qmchy q. v. t. j. n. o. 

QUEST, V. to yelp as a dog when he scents his gtfme. 
In T, J, under this word, the idea of search only is 
given, which seems indeed to be the proper one. 
We certainly mean the cry when the game is^ftandf 
but not caught. Ours then, seems a secondary 
sense, yet even in that, the word surely cannot be 
merely provincial, l. sc. O. Fr. quester. 
.QUESTING, part, barking. A '* questing spaniel," is 
one who opens upon the scent of his game, in con- 
tra^distinction to one who runs mute. 

QUEZZEN, V. 
1. To suiFocale with noxious vapour. 
% To smother away wiUiout fiame. If the fuel bo 
damp, the fire quezzens out. 

QUICK, #• die growing plants which constitute a 
quickset hedge, or are raised in nursery beds for 
that purpose. In o* e. the adjective quick is equi* 
valent to alive ; and it is still used in that sense in 
the North. Indeed, the very word before us, ex- 
hibits a proof that it survives also among us. 
Though we have advanced it to the rank of sub« 
staative^ and do not advert to its proper adjective 
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nature and meaning ; having thrown away the sub- 
stantives hedge, fenee^ orptan^^ with which it ought 
to be joined. 

QUICKSy s.pl. roots of graBg> harrowed out of a foul 
soil long neglected/principally Trkkumrepem^Iain. 
They are commonly collected in heaps, and burned 
on the land. The process is called, «< burning of 
quicks.'* Couchy quick, tmtchy are other common 
names of these rapidly rooting and stubbornly viva- 
cious grasses, a. s. ctioicy vivus, or ciooicef gramen 
caninum. 

QUONS, s. a hand-mill for grinding mustard-seed. It 
may be suspected of being no other than a coarse 
corruption of qtiem. l. so. 

QUONT, s. a pole to push a boat onwards. Lat. contus. 



R. 



RAB, «. a wooden beater, to bray and incorporate 
tlie ingredients of mortar. 

RACK, s. a rut. We say a cart^rack. l. sc. Rat, Both 
come with equal ease and certainty from Sui.-G. 
rattOy callis. 

RAFF, s. refuse ; rul:A>ish ^ worthless fragments. In 
T. J. it is assigned to Norfolk, in the sense of a 
" low fellow." In that sense it is surely general 
enough, but happens to be scarcely, if at all, in use 
by us ; though very common in the sense given 
above. Riff' commonly prefixed to it, is French, 
made by Cotgr. equivalent to rien. And there is 
an old French phrase, " ni rif ni raf," which we 
2aS 
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might perfaaptf translate, *' neither rag nor jag/* 
q. V* It 18 certainly of French derivation to us 5 
though it may have come more remotely from Dan, 
ry>sraps, fsex hominum, 

RAFFLING, adj. idle 5 unsteady; unthinking* JEx. 
•< A raffling fellow,'* one who seems to act at ran- 
dom, hit or miss. BR. 

RAFFLING-POLE, s, the pole with which the em- 
hers are spread to all parts of the oven. c. haw. 

RAFT) s. a fusty and damp smell, such as often pro- 
ceeds from what has been closely shut up. It may 
therefore be from a. s. reft, velamen. 

RAFTINESS, s. fustiness ; staleness. 

RAFTY, adj. 

1. Fusty ; stale. A cask emptied of its contents, is 
apt to become rqftit/, if there be not sufficient ac- 
cess of air ; and provisions, if the larder be not well 
ventilated. 

2. The air is said to be rqftt/ when it is misty, with an 
unpleasant smell. If it be moreover cold it is said 
to be " raw and rafly." It may be the same word 
as drafiy in Chaucer, from dtajf, which Ray quotes 
as a North Country word, but which is, and pro- 
bably has been, a very general name for brewers 
grains or hog-wash. a. s. drabbe, fceces, or drqff^ 
csenosus. 

RAFT, RAFTINESS, #. 

1. A stinking mist. 

2. Fustiness in a cask. 

RAG, V. to to rail ; revile in outrageous and oppro- 
brious terms, br. Isl. ragia, incusare. 
RAGS AND JAGS, s. pL minute fragments ; rem- 
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nanti^ shreds^ or shiTen, la thisy as in many m» 
stances^ the reduplication of sound adds nothing to 
the sense. And could it have been thought pleas- 
ing to the ear? 

RAK£> V. to gad or ramble in mere idleness, without 
any immoral implication. It is often applied to 
truant children. 

RALLY,*. 
!• A projecting ledge in a wall built thicker below 

tlum above, serving the purpose of a shelf. 
2. A coarse sieve, to sift pease or horse beans. 

RALLY, V. to sift. 

RAMP,t?. 

1. To prance ; to romp. l. so. rampage, 

2. To grow r^idly and luxuriantly. It is applied to 
the rank growth of plants supporting themselves. 
In the case of those which have tendrils or claspers, 
by which they lay hold on other supports, it is an 
admitted word. It can have no proper connexion 
with the Fr. ramper, but is from a. s. retnpend, prse- 
ceps. 

RAMSHACKLED, adj. confused and obstructed in 
motion, action, or intention, like a ram when his 
head is fastened to his fore leg. In l. sc. it is ham^r 
shacked. The same mode of tethering horses and 
cows is mentioned, in which it is not easy to see 
what ham has to do ; unless the meaning be, to 
keep them at hame. The figurative sense is not 
mentioned by jam. which is very expressive, as 
such a mode of shackling rams is common enough. 
It is odd, that this word^ in the West^ means *' loose 
and disjointed.'* jsn. 
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RANCHy V, to scratch deeply and severely, as with a 
nail or some more sharply pointed instrument. It 
has certainly no connexion either in meaning or in 
formation with torench; and no more with ItaLmit- 
carcy as conjectured in x. j. It seems to belong to 
scranchf q. y. and both may be left safely under Dr. 
Wallis's general observations on the initial letters of 
A. s. words, without any very eager curiosity to 
find an exact etymon. It is o, s. and in the pas- 
sage from Dryden, we cannot doubt its meaning 
though Dr. Johnson did. ** Ranched his hips with 
one continued wound** is perfectly intelligible* 

RANCH, s, a deep and severe scratch, a flesh wound. 

RAND, s. 
!• A joint of beef ; or rather a piece than a joint. It 
does not seem to admit of any precise definition, 
but to signify any fleshy piece from the edges of 
the larger divisions of the hind quarter, the rump, 
loin, or leg. 
"2. A strip of leather, in the heel of a shoe, turned 
over the edge, and firmly stitched down to 
strengthen it. In both senses from Teut. rand^ 
margo. 

'RANDAN, s. the produce of a second sifting of meal. 
F, Crible. 

RANNY, s. the shrew-mouse, Sorex araneuSf Lin. The 
short-tailed field mouse, Mus agrestisy Lin. abound- 
ing in moist meadows, is not unfrequently called by 
the same name, but sometimes distinguished as the 
xaater'ranny. 

RANT£R, 8. a tin or copper can, in which beer is 
brought from the cellar^ and poured out into drink- 
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ing vfgasels. Some etymologists might contend for 
its perfect coincidence in form and sense with the 
Greek pavn^p. It will be safer, however,, to con«> 
sider it in conjwiction with the following verb. 
RANTER, V. 

1. To pour liquor from a large into smaller vesads. 

2. To sew up a rent in a garment, or to apply a patch 
over it, so neatly as that the new stitches are not 
discernible. 

No two things can be apparently more unlike than 
. the. senses of this verb. Yet both are exactly co- 
incident with that of the French verb below, which^ 
being literally interpreted, means, to draw into 
again. Fr. rentraire. 

RAP AND REND, o. to seize and apply to his own 
use whatever a man can lay hands on. It is not a 
^rase solely or peculiarly our own. It was pros 
posed some few years ago by a writer in the 
Monthly Review (to which the reference is lost) to 
read, ** Rip and rend," as if it were a metaphor 
from the barking of timber. Mr. Pegge proposes 
" Rap and ring;** with a qu. " wrap and wring.*' 
Rap, however, is better, and rend needs no change 
or explanation. Sui.-G. rappUf vi ad se protrahere. 
Y RAPE AND SCRAPE, v. Much the same in import 
as the foregoing phrase, but implying less violence. 
Rape is merely a variation of rap» 

RASE, V. to cut or scratch superficially ; to wound or 
abrade skin-deep. We pronounce it as if it were 
racef but certainly it ought to be spelled with s. la 
T. J. it is defined, to ** strike on the surfiice.*' . It 
seems necessarily implied that something is taken 
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off. It 18 80 ia the authoritiet there cited. Fr. 
raser, 

EASP» RESP, V. to belch, jam. has rejp, << to make a 
noise like the sound of a file ;*' of course like that 
of a rasp. This similarity of sound may explaiii 
our word ; or it may be from Isl. rapa^ ructus. 

RATHER OF THE RATHEREST, Phr. a very little 
too much or too little. It is chiefly applied to the 
insufficient dressing of meat; sometimes to one 
half-drunk. 

RATH-RIPE, adj. coming early to maturity, a. s. 
rathy cito. pe. 

RATTOCK, s. a great noise. 

RATTOCK, V. to make a great noise. A metathesis 
of racket, and probably meant to give more force 
to it. 

RAUM, V. to sprawl ; to move with arms and legs on 
full stretch, w. c. Fr. romper y or Tout, raemetiy 
extendere. 

RAWINGSy s. pL. after grass. V. Eddish. Tusser 
spells it ratoingSf which may be better if the after 
grass be mowed for a second crop of hay> as it some- 
times is. 

RAZOR, s. a small pole, used to confine faggots. 

REASTY, flrf;. 

1. Restive. A corruption, no doubt. 

2. Rancid ; and probably so is this oi rusty y from the 
appearance of things turned rancid, as of bacon, to 
which it is particularly applied, pr. pa. br. 

REAST, REASTINESS, s. restiveness or rancidity. 
Indeed the two senses seem to be sometimes 
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Strangely confounded. Some talk of a horse ** tak- 
ing reast or rust^** or ** running ru^fy/' meaning that 
he becomes restive not rancid, bb. 

RED-WEED, s. any of the species of field poppy with 
scarlet flowers. 

REED-ROLL, s. a thicket of reeds on the borders or 
shallow parts of a river. 

REIN, V. 

1. To droop the head, as ripe com. 

2. To bear the head in a stiff and constrained posture, 
through affectation, like that of a horse sharply 
bitted. 

RELEET, s. the meeting of different roads in the same 
point, as a three-reieet^ a four^releety &c. It is diffi« 
cult to know what to make of the syllable re ; un- 
less it were used merely to give more ease and 
fluency to the compound word. For the last syl- 
lable a very probable derivation may be offered. 
The necessity of inquiry must have been very great 
before the use of guide-posts. Isl. leita^ quaerere. 

REMEVE, V. to remove, o. e. 
\r RENDER, o. to give a finishing coat of plaster to a 
wall. 

RERE, adj, raw ; insufficiently cooked, a. s. hrere^ 
crudus. N. G. w. w. R. 

llET, V. to soak ; to macerate in water. 

feETTING-PIT, s. a pond used for soaking hemp. 
In the fens there are two different modes of retting ; 
dew^rettingy which is spreading the crop on the 
grass, and turning it now and then to receive the 
dew ; and water-re^'ng-, which is laying it in a pond 
or ditch, covered with turf. Perhaps a. s. rith^ rivus. 
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RHENOISTER, s. a rhinoceros. If a corruption, it is 
not of our making, or at most in a very slight 
and venial degree. It appears that the beast is 
calledjby de Sut A settlers at the Cape, Rkenoster. 
It cannot be a word of very long standing. Per- 
hi^ the shoir man, who: first exhibited one among 
us, happened to be a Dutchman, or had purchased 
his beast from one, with his name and history. 

RICKY, adj. masterly, a. s. ncCf potens. 

RID, V, 

1. To remove litter or incumbrance ; to put in order. 
£x. " Rid up the room, or rid yourself, before the 
company come." br. 

2. To dispatch. Ex. « To rid work," ** to rid ground,** 
&c. SH. Henry VI. « willingness rids way." Cei*- 
tiunly connected with readi/f and from a. s. hraed^ 
paratus, or hraeddauy liberare. 

RIDDLE, s, a coarse sieve ; as a cem-riddle, a cinder^ 
riddky &c. br. a. s. hriddel, cribrum. 

RIDE, V. Phr. " to ride grub," to be out of humour, 
sulkily silent and pouting. 

RIE, s. the raised border on the top of a stocking. 

RIG, s. 

1. A ridge in ploughed land, as much as lies between 
one furrow and another. 

2. A rib in a stocking. It is possible that in both in- 
stancea it may be the traditional pronunciation of 
A. s. hriggCf dorsum. 

RIGGED, part, fibbed. <« A rigged stocking." br. 

has " rigged and Jurred stocking," from rig and 

Jwmm. 
RIGHT, t?. to set to rights; to put into order; fre- 
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quently used with ** up." Ex. ** Right up the 
rcKHD^ company ig coming/' 

RIGHT, s. obligation. Ex. << I have no right to pay 
80 much/* q. d. I am not obliged to pay it One 
term servii^ to express two correlatives. 

RIGHT, adv. Used as a prefix to some words to which 
it is generally subjoined ; of which examples fol- 
low. 

RIGHT-DOWN, adf. downright. It is used by 
fiishc^ Hall; but he probably did not find it, like 
his contemporary Sir Thomas Browne, in other in- 
stances, for the first time, when be came to Nor- 
wich* 

RIGHT-ON, flcf;. and flrf*?. 

1. Positively. Ex* <<I am righi on determined." 
<< He is a plain right on sort of man.** 

2. Straight forward. Ex. ^* Go right on, and you 
cannot miss the way. 

RIGHT-OUT, adv. directly ; uninterruptedly ; com- 
pletely. 

RIGHT-SIDE, V. to state and balance an account. 
The phrase is very familiar in the mouths of those 
who can neither keep nor even read a written ac- 
count ; but by mere exercise of memory can right* 
side it with the utmost precision, though it consist 
of a multitude of minute particulars. 

RIGHT-UP, adv. upright. Ex. '< Stand right up, 
boy ! " It is figuratively said of one who lives on 
his own means, without trade or profession, that he 
^*\We§ right up '* 

RIGHT-UP-EARED, adj. prick-eared; pert; saoey. 
VOL, IX. - 2 b : 



S7$ V#CJUniI.AElKJDF 

Kn^Hp .riiBiw 8iff io ir>'){^jo oiU leaj bnfi Qt-* 

the sediioeDt* br. ^^ o 

9. It is figuratii«I;3K^toa%dlbt^<ilie lenpst edTdto 

the complexion* A man is riled when he is ^j^n 

Toked to anger. "zski^NilM^mil^tcprioo isjiinecoalsely 

.>%iM%.'^^Iiris'Mttf^k|ip^aQai^beii^ uuiimAfniMi% 

on the authority, of some< late .4mvelldr^ti«<iiose 

^'^^km UdmafbffctOiM^tjr^blMC ' Itt biB^£b9ok ii>iif ij^iB 

' aia^l^A/ pMill^ri||hl^. ^lll?ffla7»h8va)bMiitmns- 

ported to the western world many years agop<with 

some East Anglian thief. . \ . . ^H^ih 

RIM.OF.T{ft^BOS)¥/t^qtl^>Hi«tnb«raBei iiaii^r the 

'^'WA&m^TS^^'^^k!9%fiit^-ti^^ iia &U. 

'^ HM^y^'4Sn«Sl$ltliqPto«a t]y^sftetisi<lpooriMvnf. le 

' '^^ei^tiil c^^li^ilAB fiNi|»^ouiiB«lti»^^tlsnoalx" iSoite of 

^ 4M0>^6ika«WAt(8«^ "^•rbci^ beslMiitMi t)e#bilaHlem," 

' -^'IS^liB Spdi&anMiaysjHdlbiicnieiiBe vis iteisub- 

RIMPLE, 5. a wrinkle, a. s. hrimpely ruga. cui^IH 
RINGE, s. inuicn-ji OiU lu i1«>,T'J/jI'i <o anj^r* / .f . 

1. The border or trimming t^^iiai eap^'rhedcbitl^ .)»r 

2. A row of plants, or any thill^ldseii^^^: ?j«wvrib to 

A. s. *rwi^,3b»?."<^ < to MoAndj j^ibl ii ^ .j'MJ^OH 
M?«?bEi,^."»>!Sktffi^.fi -^ J I / 1 <:-^ JOH yl )OjI 
nW&M,M to^ttgd W^ ^^^^4^ -iis taitUoinoQts of 

'^^^^^I^W "SkaSskW lMl«i']^iiibifbgdMur.^bla8. 
''OpGH^^^toiiAoiii i^>MlAjpiH^,#dulld^iif ibeumuld. 



rip and tear the object of bis wrath. Qf JSM^ 
^a Tentqp^ itimof \m osifin owil aMv|f{f^jp9i^fQ?r9« 

ifl*^« .la .ifl^cniboa arii 

:«^'To beiira^ry vioWnliM«}iMU)^g^(lP^Ufiijj^a ai tl .9 
JniP^iA* •.. •) )ij - '^. ^i fijin A noix9lqfno'> sib 
7lv'AneQtffageotia<pr4ifiio<9«W0ai9r. lo^jnr, oj badov 
\^fAny/pcnoii .t)r><tiMf^i:«anqpN%^(Yrii^ny4iAr^^ 
'"'irorthIid$8«*BR« »(JE)¥» ,.»^ 'f, *<i(iodjm* dfU «. 
tUSINO> AL.yeart^ itt whttl^fPiiM()rftoHieii%lri&ftub- 
>«thiitoibrityta;make libfriiJ^ui^iMq ^«\|i^ri89i^ta* 
'i tioD*^ -;•.,/ /ii.ui 'iMo/'" •iv.j^'^w Mb 01 r)'jn."j 

>k The stemsioff < olimbiogr plimt^ <gt|«cy^.l .{().</ r ^ 

S^The fnut^bearing'stfiins iif.ia^pbefrM^^dffiPii^et, 

I perhfrpi^" ^plied 4»i otbti^ <ptftiM(ft»nlPPieY^i ilike 

'. diein. T^; (MBs-idifiiiQ. r^4f9^ 4Ad{^0|e8 ^e j8|ime 

•xjDaflieito'iheffrittI* iSy the roiigl|9«fifiri9ff4^^ 

i^thejn ace eoiweoled mithfMp.^^Msvf^ g^l^Wt^ ap* 

plied, the word may be from a. s. hriSf fron^ea* 

BlST/«. .. • ^ v '.7w .. > /r.n./". 

1. A rising or elevation of the ground. , ,:f o ^ . '«' 
.S.AniJidff»nci^iof prices.^ . . ,■ o lomod -j.i's 
ROAD, v. to force or jiMtle oiM^^lb^irai^l^fRii^ing 

or driving agaiwi^ioiM* vi .. ^^,,iMi k. -* --^^ t 

ROBLET, *. a large chicken, or you^gcycoiclfcs . ^ ., , 

ROCK, R0CK.STAFF,*.a^i«lipSilftc«rij^bi*^|i9f 

. -lairentoWjinKT^^. t^M^ u^^ SPIJn<»¥^J,SwfriW'» 

ball below." It is spun, to this di^, t|;, bseing 

drawn out and formed into yam by the fingervfipd 

xjiAhamb^raqd pWfflfAby^e,|iftR^B llf^ip^kin, 

.^ij.agaiiiatsAiAth^fipil^ ^)^^)f9 immi^f^^"^^ 

jtiLing^iift t^t^.<lbe.^tell^qWW^ itfoJW^toJhs5«feffi(On- 
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'^'J Alloy h !>./ t 




rocKstqff^, is^a contemptuous expression ror.aeilly 

r;iow I9n5bnc la ftf»fjiLJ)T *'i' '^^ *ji niDjhtii /luci " 
.supemitiousTancy. , , , 

'^'^ '* 7Q ijiffl^ c?''-^ "''fi ^'■''* ^^^iV*^ ■ /H U iltrw 
Tengtn of tne Stetch, q. v. 

£00£R*jS-BLAST,f. a«udden and local moSxm^i 
the air, no otherwi£^e perceptible but by its wmrliQA 
up tbe dust on ^. dry road in, peifectiy, calm, wefu 
tber, somewhat in ttie loanner of a ^ater-spolit. It 
is reckoned a sign of approaching rain. . ^rrrr,^(^ 

ROKE, s. a fog. fr. fa. br. has rooky vnieact rqoky. 




connected with reik, 

ture< 

used 

' '^^ 
ROM^OC^^ v/r^^^ or j^ajm^pl boisterpusl^ 

'pariently aft initens. oTriMwp or rdcm. 
ROSIL, «. roam. o. E. 3R. , . ,, y-i » tu 

ROSILLV^ adj. like rosm. It is applied to a soil 

botli sandy and clayey, E«a.E. c. 
EOT, 3. a gentle J but not very delicate, form of impre* 
- ^ jbation^ i^t understood to amount to a curse, how* 
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ev^r severe .Its literal import, is. It is sonietmies 
.Boflenea into b. dimm. rottle. Sometimes consme- 
rably inflamed by the Edition ^f^^n^er word 
whic^^dp^i,c}t seeip to hi^e i^y^ojie^ 
iirith It. Ex. <« Jtot em and fire *emy** or « sink 

ROyE, s. a scab. , , , .. . 

ROVY, ao;. scabby. A.s.^r^ojC scabies. 

E^b^Vt >. a hedge. Probatl^ scu^alibreviation ofnef^e* 

row.' ' . . 

RO W Y, adj, of ^inievea texture, having f ome thr^a^ 

stduier tlian'otWs.' 
RUBBAGE. s, rubbish. Whether th^ form/'^ere 

g;ven, or rubbtgey be the better, >tla neiUier worth 




ition^ face^ 



Vindicate both from the charge of corrupt 
^ tioiisly , biit unib'r tunateW, made oy i/Lr, Fesfte. If 
mere be any corruplmn at all, it k ruhjbtsh itself. 

T^eut. *r«crt, ruga. w^w.K.' , ,, 

Ji'ttX^'vS" '■'■^■'"^ ■•'■''■'■ '-■■ ^'1'" ,' /'" 
. To nave a folded, creased, ridgy, or uneven sur- 
face. Ex. " The sleeve of my coat rudc$:\^,r i ?r^ . 
'2f. To^quat'or shrink down, as if folding oneself. Isl. 
- AruA-a, coarctatio. w. c. T.^^^. 

RUCK Y, fl^., full of rupks. . ^ . ^ , / LP ^ ' * * ' 

RtjFtAirdftY,-';^. 'a 'rude 'lioWerous 1ipy^^ ot 

horse-play, knocking and^iiovmg'l^js piay-felioA9^s 
dbout at all risks. One come? iti with a bloody 
' ^ nose, . ^ 6ump upon his liead, or wim his clones 
2b 3 






terpreta^ions w^, afH v^y «h^(rtg?F^.t^.^^^.'««b- 
,, at^ntiv^. n^jfiai^revWi^y th« Fr©n^,ivq<H>yRi)|nih 
, jp«(r; imd to fbfi yprb nfffhre be giv^.^fTi^pper, 

.,/5natching^ aod sweeping before l^ta ,nfj?fl^«yer 

,/0ame« ia bifi irAXt Ui ^(^descriptiireof c})^ ri^l^d^oyy 

, ,pall«4 ft n^lfa^^ibjftoiir pl4 women>,iriM> liotnot 

uod^rstaad a word of Italian, tbi^(.,(b^wfi}»P4av§ra^ 

, tio«, l»)i{rey.«r.,;itraQf«».4e«i^r#ifficiei^ly aisi^ef-i 

taiaed. , . i. .. ^ . 

RUM, isu/;. qu^r j, Q4d; uoaccQuoUbk^ It ia.i^)$imcon 

,Wordf, an4 ini tbaiiolaaguag« occMra fert f^e i«ost 

. part ia compQURdjWPFdfias a>pr«fix» jiLc^jaftbe 

. .^en»Q givep i^it,)^ SkMpiiev, Mt ttj^eyemtftftOi^^an 

J. generally and ixi4efiDiC^^,/frai^. Ja jk^*J2iclion- 

,..ary it acqursyafidia,intQrprQted€arc«gefi^riWtth'li8, 

■bawc^ver. it i^i^ always uacid irotaicaUy. or l«di)?roualy» 

,.It^ ia veiy /^f^09tf^y jfomeA^ wkh tba BubaMitive 

duke. A <^ r»m duke !*' is a scranga uaaofoiiiit- 

.able |elU)w. . No.4oubt ,awobi<a eamexiiHi/ ootflsti-i 

,,t.ate3 an ,extr^m^)y.q4aar pbNae. If it.be. any 

thing more tfaan^Kwr^ siwg or.CKot, ^nd be of con* 

aiderable ai4iqiiity» which .it ve^y^irell.imyli^/thldt 

two wordfl muat We bem orJgmUy broughi to- 



RlJMGUMPI^ldVSjlfle^PsilMy i& opiiiioti ;* rough 
^^tm ttiifyii aifee^l!%1t.^''Toiiifed/iri^ Ml probabi- 
^'•mj^'M'tlie i^titte'^il r^nt;'&ndtK6' sabtfiantive 

i^g«^rto«',^*4J ▼. *''^Ai. a«i^rf^%iM^*«rti'^dite*'itib- 

tofti^ ti^6e.'^> 'M^. ^fl dk? fa^e^oUradj^eti4e & the 

T. J. and 18 defined, << to play a trick/* i^ "to 
• o^^er.^ '^Tiie «ii^'>ilf iilt'bi^iiB m^ttii p^^Hitr to 
t<r^U0. ' Ttitf^ it^«ii«'>of4gtMMffC)JUr^/ if'nbV'asce^rt^n- 
^'i&ble,ii& kt le/ieArikot "itti^^^^^ strong 

^i&ga»Ati^% f^rte^^ iC^iitti^'ln ^r diM<^ct^ 4t' liieans 
niiia«4'sitigl6 ciick^or baiU^/<Mw )^¥s^^^btmee in 
<ibMiUtit^\ 0^ >tii^ >i6l^ttt^n^^^^^^^?^e8>^g 
laJNlvVi^Jbrttsty J 'stirfy ;^^-WtttdW«l/''^Tpd run 
ot^ml^Mft to fe^fc^Tafflroiit •Aidv^kii'til. -^Ferh^s in 
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1-.]. ». y' I(' . IK) ) J^^ )l' ^ i.(! . h >..li» • • - . '^-, ^ 

• .nf^^'U^ .¥»e iV^df ,»'ouj;]bi^,^tun^^. 9;itfle,, galled 

Rj^TTLE^ t7«, to ,make ,b ^arsh. ^i)a /ougli^ noUe ia 

^ jjurea^hipig ; as jrh^n theacti9Q of the lungs "is im- 

.^ peded, or the^ passage through the,, j^^cheatpb- 

structed. tR^ l, sc. ruclfle^ .j ,^ ^ . ,- 



sAp-bAli, s'AI)i;.f.'BA'^^ ^AptY-^ADLX, a^;. 
or flrfi?^ very ill. The second fo^m scjems to h^ the 
most grammatically correct, but soipe may i>refer 
the first, as being somewhat k la greque^ an adjec- 
tive being usedas api adverb; S*.ff^i^f>ffp9rr4^^ 
J* sadly poorly," are equivalent pf^rasos. 
\/ . SAG, «. to fail, or g;i^e way, from weakn^s in iUelf, 
or over-loaded; as the bars o.£a gate, beaous, raft- 
ers^ or the like. It is used . figuratively ip^ sh. 
Macbeth, <* shall never «ag with fear."' We also ^se 
it figuratively. Of a man whb dtcfops in^tne de- 
\cline of life, we say, he '* begins to «ag.** 'Witfi us 
it is J perfectly distinct from vwa^* Isl. syg^ deor- 
*' sum feror. t. j. pe. . / , . » 

SAti-LEDGE, «i a cross-bar or l)radb to a gate, to 
prevent the ledges from sagging. " 

SaLE, s, the iron or \i{^o6den part* of' {lie collar' of a 
• cart-6orse. As immediately connected with hariSbss 
it may be A. s.fiale, habena. ^ , ^ 

SALLY, V. to pitch forward. 

SALT-CAT, s. F.dAf: pe. i'- - >.*^i'; 

SAIVIMEK-BRICI^S, s. pi. bricks insutfcie^tfy burn. 



' JBAST ASGlAAi MS 

ed ; soft Und fnaUe. They ar^ -ooomibDly nnder- 

cause, from lying near the outsidea of UiC,)Q}o», 
'' t&^'g^ciU8»e'^&k)k^1li'an'li^: a^ 

bricks. Some bold i^yinologilila Iiave cdnjectufed 
that the word ought to be semmd, an abridgeikieDt 
for convenience of carriage and facility of use, of 
semu'usiuiakif half-burnecl. It happens, however^ 
Ihat^v^e can get sufficiently pear to the sapie sei^e,^ 

^^withptit taKtng so' puch trouble;'/ l*he WbBtance 
of ^e word* is' Saxon^' e^nd toe mei^ termination, 

' ' whether it be W or eth is of ho importande, a. s, 
amtj sefflu 
SAMMDDltliEE, PKr. This uncputh cluster of 
little words (for siicb it is) is recorded by Sir^ 
Thomas 'Browne as ctu*rent in "his tinie. tt is now 
ItotaHy .extinct. It stands tbius in the eig&th tract, 
* " 6n tiapgiiag^s/* ' Dr. Hickes ^IKas taken tJie^ li- 

^ 'berty ot changing it td samnij^tiha^ and interprets 

^it,\^^.S&yvAei\6wd^ inpureSa^on, "^sag 

me hu desf ihu!' "'^HSay me," % '^'uei me,*^ is in 



' use t^ this day in sonie counties. It is in the dla- 
lect of Sedgmoor. Ray adduces, as a soft, qF m^^ 
' rall^ to this jurobte oi^ wofds^ one wnicn he says 
.was .common in hisYime; imichg9oMt$e, <<miich^ 
£Ood do It. thee. In both the forms of our anti- 
quated word, grammar seenps to be violated. One 
of them iuTolves thou do, the otUer thee (iii &ilX 
there is somewhat to choose ^between then^. . In the 



insrtfloe ;ifatJdffe iilcoiidrthe^ is tad^^MMii^^ti^ ^§ie at 

intractable language at all periods of it,'ei^dii4tf 

^ ^/matMMam^ tMtt Ah |^l»iicukDr bbsok^e iH^Ckn^ 

would not deserve notice, did it not see»'td^4fiipart 

^I'lan flir<of'tfiitti|uit9't0i#liatil»f^liap^«lite<gr<i)S6^tSf 

'i Howijiiftodternf'^edttoquMi 1)£lH)arl^ ^Wl^»'*^e 

'^ jfiocd^ty of 'FVieiidttlMttgi^'(y#op)d«Kei^^|:»ti#tf^ or 

simplifjf; thdr mode of ^ikoiaiair addreM^' it'ls 4^0t at 

y - all wmidevAil,> that the' vulg:av>«nd'lllitevate-^afail6^ 

them, should suppose they had nMbitlg «a6te tSd^do, 

than merely to substitute thee for you, and Hyi 

. - «• Hdi#<d# thee do ?** •« I iJbpe tfceie 'are wetl?'^ «'I 

am ^ad>to aee tbee/' But ft^fs extremely* ^dffen- 

'sive and qUitd intolerable' td hear pa«<Ma»of j^bod 

education (and there are many among them now) 

conuttittiiig these barrbafous-sdecismsittVben-^m. 

mon talk ; though in writing a familiar leitei', diey 

expeesn thettnlelv^a with perfi^dt ^akimatidEtl ' cor- 

-■• ■redtndss. ' • -' »' ^ • 

SAND-G ALLS, s. pi. V. Galls. ' ^ ' / / ^ 

6ANN0CK, V, a freq. or intens. ofsanny.- • i 

SANNY, V. to utter a whining and wailm^ ^Mkritb- 

- tmtappbfeot cause* ' >•'> m- .(l iy " 

£^AP,s^ aadtherof 8irThoma9iB«oWne*^tirordi^) of 

which neither Hickes nor Ray gives ai^ ^plini^ 

tiam JtoaasuiviybeiiothiiigaaoreLJifaahitlieiroiid 

• ^e^, 'With the aome ptdnhnciatibn tlieop'wigadi it 

very coramonlyiiaBiaow^ '•' i -<i • -i .i''> 

SAPY, /x^;* pallid(;uri<ddy. Kt/wauU^sacU^saitiwde- 

livation firrimf the* Greeks vr^d^t^trii, <hi JAe^D^ric 

.> liialeet; and iliiacifopofiBibfeHrte'^san^Ilainit is 



jkaSimp^Pi^f^MSmLii^iMf^ Aw'uiH wftimMdiMp of 
3(liany«ii9iW8imp^itj)l(jQ£(ru4l^ fMrttk^rjpvuiMttqiiaioted 

SAy,tfe6 >s •»' tot ^- A »!•. lit^ri'i^ >« 't ,1 jffi 'ifi»* 

llV A<; 1^^ ^j^tiJM^ «)|^i^iit td 'givft)>» bankttft; for 
-n*9ipfl'>rTi5»«^ f*J)^QfV tba 6he^ih«f«rg<ftt]i% m|^ of 
bo<^iBogW^^)^b«^^ca»noCc:k«^^out»iofpiUu. Qu^Fr. 

my sa^y and there is an end on*t.*' a. s, saga^^^nm, 
SAY-NAY, V. . . • r) . .. . " i J / . ) 1 1 // ^ 

1, To refus^^^ux/ i(» -i jifH. tu p»fr .i. /I w »/ / /^ ^ 

SCALD, V. to scorch ; to affectowitb igfi^i^JaW. 3 
to Hanolfh ifr&wi^xmtBisdaildiiig heatiVri tbai. smJOatii 

S£(AI|Eb ^in£ ^<M.^ /b}t ion <ii/I nil ( MhjLiu ii ..;[/.< 
tiiD AdibihiMideir* qdldctiDBob&tanethfDg ()aliatjfiBnd 

'em;*' perhaps of boya/dnohkifig'iaiiiikQncbvsd^ or 
-dUwmjDeojt) «vra5Mus) tfudh 9faiDpan|rili Tb^ alkiii^ar 
Dii«fft}dlte io 4tf«jfl(?db*Bi«eibiTiit> 'AiAatfmguisrUsed 
81 miiKeMnetflktisfe jUi^^rAfortb^ ikBu pother of 
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.tlbmjfy. for a company of jomg efaildren, which 

8. A patch in a ileld irf bad^, iMorchad ami with- 
ered by theaup, io. a faal dry Maton^aad on a light 
•oiL 

SCALLIONy #« an oaioiii in an advanoed period of its 
gi^owthy in which ita flavour becoasoa •ooaiae and 
rank, and its substanae tasi|^ The piorr, iden- 
.' tify it with the €$ch$Ih^ frtm «sli^t r6sea4>laDce 
to, and possible connexion with, its naaae, t^lium 
tucalnnicum. We mean by a scalHon^ an onion 
sprouting in the' second year to bear seed ; or the 
■ new bulbs which are sometimes produced from the 
old one in that renewed growth. ' 

SCANT, a4;.insafficieAt; not competent, g.b. Scanty 
is now the word. We Iretatn the okl one. We 
talk of a «< scant pattern," meaning a scanty pit- 
tance. The allusion is obvioua to tim'Old proverb^ 
of .<' cutting the garment according to the cloth,** px. 

SCANTITY, 9. scarcity; insdSciency. fix. ««She 

. lias but a poor scafUity to live on." 

SCARE, «. a cur %o drive. ayayvthcfngs. and peniliy. 

SCAEE, aij* leaaand 9cn%%fy a8^fip|^d«t»pniaons; 
scanty and .flimsy, to appar^ 

SCHISMS^ s, pi. frivolous excosea^ sonnd obont rea« 
aonings; strained apologies^- nicn diaiindlions ; 
whimsiaif fancies «sd fooksdeff in gonenl. * 4i ttitf 
. be occasionally a|^Uadt4n jnfigiao^ arw^^ns to 
other things, but without any reference ai- nil to 
religious dissent. Tkne has beOT,-1iot4nly4ialhM, 
bnt^inee thaJtefcrmntioB qf oar Hat is ns J'Ci w ir ch, 
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and fiot an^enor; as tbft licentiotn opporftion of 
perverse will to a settled order,'iiHth wblch \i was 
*< theudut^r^'aH to comply. Happily, Uiat dme is 
« past; and it is cevtaiiily not a little fcnnatksdiile, 
that at this day, the word schism is totally diverted 
n frxKnrite origfnd; aad proper fMiport^ to express 
^ what were* ooaaviniced, supposed^ to be its conco- 
mitants ; and in that senae'used in other, and in 
imy applications, frequently and familiarly^ by the 
vulgar in their comibon talk* tix:*< Come, come, 
let us have no more' o^yotr tctiisms:* <* Speak out 
plains I do ilol understand such schisms,** << That 
man Jiave idways one schism or another in his 
head.** At any rate the word proves its own an« 
ttquity. Sucb an application, of sdch a word, can 
be 110 modem invention. It is not in the spirit of 
theie times, but of 'those in which the Puritans 
were sneered atw 
8C0C££B» t» arift io an oak tree, pardctrl^rly when 
blasted by ligtteiiing ; but mere frequently a 
scocket is occaskmed by water soaking down into 
/ lltebodyofa ponardoak from an unsound part in 
the thead of die -tree ; and When a sevete frost fol- 
lows, the expansion of* .the water' in freezing splits 
i «lheiWOttAaMchawtaHy.'A« s. sazcmiy cdnciitere. ' 
SCOLE6, s,pl. scales; o. k. 

fiGOOTy f: :anv iff eguiar. angular pr ojeotion, miN*ring 
. , the fern of ti fidd, garden, &c. Stii.-G. ^koe^y an- 
v: gidiiSb 

SCOOTES^j Phr. «' To nin^ like icoaier;'^ u e. very 
• Mohlyt The expressioa is probably borrowed 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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from the flight of the scoter duck> Anas ntgrk, lAn. 
This bird appears particularly active in'jiureuit of 
its prey. 

SCOOTY, adj. abounding in scoots. " Kscoofy piece 
of ground/* 

SCOTCH, V. to spare ; to refrain. Figuratively; the 
primary sense of the word being to cut or mince. 
So when we say '< I did not scotch to tell him my 
tnind/* we mean <'I did not at all mince the 
matter." 

SCOVE, V. to run swiftly ; to scour along. 

SCRAB, V. to scratch or claw. Its dimin. scraWe is 
in the b. tr. Teut. scrabbetiy unguibus radere. 

SCRABBED-EGGS, s.pl. a lenten dish, cbmposed of 
eggs boiled hard, chopped and mixed, with' k Sea- 
soning of butter, salt, and pepper. 

SCRA.DGE, V, to dress and trim a fen-barik,'iri brder 
to prepare it the better to resist an apprehended 
overflow. All loose materials withid i^eacn'are 
raked together ; and such additions ak 'kre' ^ be 
had are procured, and so applied^ as to hd^hten 
and strengthen the upper part on thd %ide next to 
the flood. f ' ' i- 

SCRANCH, SCRANGE, «. adeep scratch, ' 

SCRANCH, SCRANGE, v. to inflict such^a 'scratch. 

SCRAP, V. to scratch in the earth ; as 4 d<>^ <^ other 
animal having that propensity. "'* *v^" 

SCRAPS, 5. pZ. the dry, husky, and ski^l^re4^iWm 
of melted fat. '!. .^.il )>' )^ 

SCREET,». half a quarter of a sheet p^pfittSK' In 
I*, sc. it is scread; a better word,*^^liwt!^^ A. 8. 
, verted, scheda. jen. screed. 
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SCPIQGL^ ^CRUGGLE, r, to writhe, or struggle 
.yirith jmQjre or, less force. 

SCRIMMAGE, SCRUMMAGE, 5. a skirmish, more 
^r ^s^jse^vere. 

SCRllViMAGE, SCRUMMAGE, v. to skirmish, &c. 
, Jx^^L^jfqf the verb is scrimp which certainly distin- 
^uii^l^esit better from the substantive. It is de- 
riye^ l?y, jam. from Teut. scrimen, pugilare. There 
, is.alfo A» s. scrimbre, gladiator; which Verstegan 
contends is properly scrumbre. There can be no 
material difference between the two, and there may 
,)t^e,bpth»j^ So much the better for us; for if we 
tak^ p^ froi^ Somner, and the other from Verste- 

• oSfffAiyr?.^^ account for both our words* 

S(^|l|j^^'yipl^, .5. a very small portion ; a miserable 
pittance. Scrimpy adj. scanty, is l. so. and suits 

. ^ ^f(ur^, s^l^stantive well enough. It is also in br» 
l^^\ij^r,(^.fkrumpay corrugari, 

$^gR^]^,(?X,p,„ , ^ 

J.^f o^j^hrink, or, shrivel j as with sharp cold, or dry- 



$^^0^ ^?/?jB? »» ^9 shrink as it were from fear of chas- 
tisement. 
A. s. 5cnn|faf?,.arescefe. 

S^RQC^GiJ adj, twisted; stunted. In l. sc. scrog 
^, .j^ a stuntjBd shrub; and in w. w. r. br.. Teut. 

schrag] obliquus. 
l^jCB^G-LipCr^j ^ p/. bandy le^s ; crooked sl|anks» 
SCRUI^t', «. the tendinous part of the neck behind, 
with muscle and skiur Sui*-G. 
|ciesrara. br. scuffs 
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SCRUSE, «, truce ; or perhaps excuse^; ^ppb^bly a 
QorruptioQ of one of these words. ^,)>oy at play, 
wantiqg to tie bis shoe, or to leave on for any 
other momentary occasion, calls out scrus^ and 
does not lose his place in the game. 

SCUPPIT, «. dimin. of scoop, A sort of hpllow 
shovel to throw out water ; also a co^rnipon shovel. 

SCURRY, V. to scour ; to run briskly in p^rsuTjt. Skir 
is in SH. Macbeth. '* Skir the coimtry round.*' 
Scur also is o. e. Hurry-scurry is a common low 
expression of haste and confusion. $ui.>G. ^Arura, 
circum cursitare. br. r . w. 

SEAL, «. time ^ season. Hay -seal, wheat ;5ea/, bar- 
ley-sealf are the respective seasons of mo^Wing, or 
sowing those products of the earth. , B,ut it ^oes as 
low as hours. Of an idle and dissipated .f<^Ilow, 
we say that he "keeps bad seals; *'^of^ poachers, 
that they are "out at ^U seals of the nighty " of a 
sober, regular, and industrious man, that he attends 
to his busipess "at Msealsp'** or t^tl^ "l^eeps 
good seals and meals/' Sir Xhonian Eir/qwpe spells 
it sele; but we seem to come nearer to, the, ^axon. 
A. s. sal, opportunitas. pe. 

SEED-LEP, s. the basket carried by jhe. seedsman. 
Sometimes it is applied with less pfropr^oty/to the 
deep basket which holds chaff to fe^d.jthe horses. 
The word is precisely Saxon, a. s. sad-fe^p, se- 
minatoris corbis. J£jr« 

SEG, «. any animal emasculated when growiji to matu- 
rity ; as a bull-«eg^. BR. w.c. , 

SENCION, s, the common groundsel, Seneqig.vif^arisy 
Lin. It has been supposed a corruption^crf*^ £r. 
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'^herbe Saint Jean ^ but it does not appear that 
this plant ever was so called in French. And it 
is certain that by all the old botanists a very differ- 
ent one, a species of ht/pericum, is honoured with 
the name of Saint John. It is far more likely to 
be a corruption of the Latin name senecio, by drop- 
ping a letter in the middle, and adding one at the 
end. And by a farther confusion of sound, so is 
simson ; which, in all our English Florae^ is given as 
a common name of the same species. 
SERVE, V. to impregnate, 
r/" S ESS-POOL, s, a hole in the earth, into which all 
superfluous water is drained off, and for the most 
part sinks into the soil and disappears ; the sedi- 
ment which it leaves, being occasionally removed. 
From the resemblance which this filtration may be 
fancied to bear to searcing or fine sifting, it may 
have been taken from Fr. sasser. r. n. c. saurpool. 

BR. 

SET, s, a game at whist. Our rubbers consist of two 
or three sets. It is o. e. sh. King John, <' Give 
o*er the yielded set*'* 

SET, V. 

1. To astound; to overcome with surprise. Ex. 
•' When she heard the news, she was quite set.'' 
q. d. motionless, set fast. 

2. Phr. "To set by," to treat with attention and con- 
sideration. Ex. " He was very much set by." It 
is o. E. B. TR. " He that setteth not by himself." 

3. Phr. " To set store by," to ;set value upon. Th.s 

too is O. B. W. W. R. BR. 

SETTLE, s. abench with ahigh wooden back, placed 
2c3 
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near the fire, in the kitchen of the fann-houlsey or 
in the tap-room of an inn. It does not mean a seat 
or bench in gemeraL a. s. seatokf sedile. 

SEVEN-YEAR, «. a period of sevisn years collectively. 
A septennium. Ex. << I have not see him these 
two seven-years** 

SHACK, V. 

1. To rove about ; as a stroller and mendicant. 

2. To turn pigs or poultry into the stubble-fields, to 
feed on the scattered grain. 

SHACK, s. 

1. A shabby fellow, lurking and prowling about, and 
living by his shifts. 

2. The shaken gi^n remaining on the ground when 
harvest and gleaning are over; or, in woodland 
countries, the acorns, or mast under the trees. 

SHACK-BAG, s. Properly, one who carries a bag, 
shaking it to induce others to put something in, and 
holding it ready to receive whatever he can pilfer. 
But it is commonly used in the first sense of shack, 
substantive, l. so. shake-rag. 

SHACK-TIME, s. the time when pigs are at shack. 
After all, shack is only another form of shake. 

SHACK Y, adj. shabby; ragged; and shiftless, or 
shirtless. 

SH AIL, V. Phr. " To shail about." <' To run shail- 
ingf** is to move as if the bones were loose in their 
sockets, like a ripe nut in its shale or shell, a. s. 
SCI/la, solvere. 

SU AKES, s. pi. Phr. ^ H^o grcBt shakes ;"" no mighty 
matter; nothing considerable ; nothing worth con- 
tending for. It has been before observed that, in 
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general English words beginning with sh come 
from A« 8. words beginning with sc ; but it is easily 
conceivable that) in long process of time^ a single 
letter, not originally existing in a word^ may have 
intruded itself. Thus the word^ now under consi- 
deration, may be the a. s. zaca^ lis, causa. Or, as 
a thing not worth making a stir (or shake) about, it 
may be a descendent of scacan, quatere. 

SHALM, SHARM, SHAWM, v. to scream shrilly 
and vociferously. It appears to be formed from 
some resemblance, real or imagined, to the sound 
of the wind instrument so often mentioned in our 
B. TR. and which is supposed to have been a sort 
of hautboy or cornet. 

SHAMBLE, r, to drive away and disperse. 

SHAMBLE, V. to walk awkwardly and unsteadily, as 
if the legs were weak. 

SHAMBLING, adj. walking as above. 

SHANNY, adj. shatter-brained. Ray has shandyy 
certainly the same word in somewhat different 
form. The d was easily dropped. The northern 
word has obtained sufficient notoriety from the 
adoption of it by Sterne, as the name of his harum- 
scarum hero. A. s. scande^ confusio. 

SH AUNT Y, adj. shewy ; flashy ; affecting to be taste- 
ful in apparel or ornament. Fr. gentil. w. w. r. br. 

SHEAR, V. to cut down'with a sickle, o. e a. s. sci/* 
riatiy resecare. 

SHEER, adj. 

1. Brittle. It is given in t. J. as an adv. and as a low 
word, in the sense of " quick, at once." Low let 
it be. It is nearly connected with our sense. 

2. Bright red ; shining with inflammation. 
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SHELLED, adj. pie-bald. 

SHEBES, s. pi, A genertd name for all the oouaties ia 
England, but Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, which 
are commonly called by us << the three counties." 
A shire is called a shere by Drayton and other old 
authors. A sort of presumptive proof that it was 
the ancient pronunciation is afforded in the word 
sheriff, q. d. shere-reeve. Otherwise, why not shi" 
riff', or rather sKirefff 

SHERE-MAN, s, any man who had not the good for- 
tune to be born in one of the sister counties, or in 
Essex, He is a sort of foreigner to us ; and to our 

• ears, which are acutely sensible of any violation of 
the beauty of our phraseology, and the music of 
our pronunciation, his speech soon bewrays him, 
'^ Aye, I knew he must be a shere-man by his 
tongue." 

SHET, V* to shut. By the convenient mutability of 
A. s. vowels, this word is about mid- way between 
the original a. s. and the' modern form of it. , The 
happy medium is, however, sometimes missed.. A 
village carpenter was sent for to mend a door 
which was out of order, and would not shut close. 
On inspecting it, he said he saw what was the mat« 
ter, and would very soon make it shut ; giving to 
the word its genuine Saxon pronunciation, and cer- 
tainly meaning no waggery, ch. uses shet and 
w. schit, Phr. " To get shety' op shut of any one 
is to get rid of him, to shet the door against him. 
A. s. jcy^^an, serare. - 

SHIFTEN,t;. 
1. To change linen,- 
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2. To shift stitches from one pin to another in knit* 
ting. •^' »'.M I'-i^i'^^ 

SHIFTENING, s. a change of linen. A f&6ti^tiMii 
begs of the overseer to gite her boy, Who^ft'feiing 
out to service, "only a shi/imingi * two' cf^'^^ch 
sort, one on and one off." • . j ? ^ 'i^ / 

SHIM, s, a narrow stripe of white on^a holM/fe^'&ce* 
, A. s. <c/ma, splendor. ., ..,..•. 

SHIMMER, o. to glimmer ;.{o shme fkintlj^. Belg. 
schemen, ch. p.o. br. 

SHIMPER, V. to simmer. H, s. t. c. etc. siinUri ' • ' 

SHITTEN-SATURDAY, s. The most ftstididufc de- 
licacy can have no right to claim fiM B,^6\ogf for 
printing the first of these words in* its 'full form 
* without a dash. There is not the leasbitidfpluHfy in 
it. Those who list, may laugh or sneer': ^ There 
is no room for either. It is a very serioui^'^xpres- 
sion. It means the Saturday in Passion Wei^k; iand 
should now be pronounced shutteH, of' shut-in^ Siif' 
turday ; the day on which the blessed Red^iber's 
body lay'inclosed in the tomb. a. s. iei/HaWf .<«6#are. 

SHIVE,5. :^ 

1. A small and thin slice, ch. and sh. V. d^ 

2. The small iron wedge, with which thtf be/It of a 
window-shutter is fastened. In Sufiblkthls is called 
*' a sheer:* 

SHO AF, s. a sheaf, o. e. w. c. 

SHOD, SHUD, s. a shed. Either may be the parti- 
ciple of the A. s. verb. It certainly iheans ^shaded 
place. 

SHOES AND STOCKINGS, s.pl Th^ variety of 
primrose and polyanthus which has bne fiower 
sheathed within another. 
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SH^^LT, 5. a cur. , 

SHOO, V. to scare birds, x. sc. dm^. Teut scheachen, 
ay^s territare* ' . - 

l^ijlQOL, SHULVE, v. to saunter, with such eiUnpme 

- ^ laziness^ as if the /^^unterer did not nuean to vralk, 
but to shovel up tjxe dust with his feet. 

SCORING, flrfr, awry ; aslant. From the oblique or 
slanting position of a shore or buttress. ' \^ 

StiORT, adj, light pi9oft and friable ; as cakes, or other 
pastry, in which butter or lard has been mixed 
with the flour^ . Thus makes what we call a dbori 
c^ke, Hence oi}/ f^iliar simile, << as shori a& pye- 
cfusV* applied to a, snappish, testy, person. T^at 
It is o. E. we may gather from, sh, M^erry 'W^ves 
^ 9^ Windsor^ where . Master Slender*s man Simpld' 
talks of Alice Shortcake* 

SHORTENING, s. any thing mixed with floury whkh 
makes the p^try skQ7;^i • t 

SliORTS, ^. p/.bran rpixed with a small proportion 
of the flour^ which, perhaps, is reckoned a JBort of 
shortening. It mm^t certainly n^ake it lighter, as- 
, well as mf)re nutritive, to the Sitting pigs, to which 
;,it is giye.u. . 5B,.5^firpf / but wjlthiis ^* sharps'* 
meians the braOji , ground a second time, which 
makes it finer, but not more nutritiye. 

SHQSHINGS, flffr, F. Ashosh. ,. t . ,r: > 

SHOT, Sh6a.T,5. a balf-grpwn pig* , It may^.per- 
hjips, be so caUed from its being, pf^ proper, age aft4^ 
size to be fatted, a. s. sceoty paratus. R..#»iuc« 

W. C. . : . , . ; )/ ' i i';M< 

SflOVE,V. . . . h -,. ..^. 

1.. To past.tl^^ i^i^t itej^lh, (prpnounped like ".gr^vei^yiv 
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% To germinate; to shoot. Neither of these serises 
is recognised in the dictt. 

SHOW, V. (pronounced like cow) to piish or thi'ust. 
Certainly the same with shame ; but we seem to dis* 
' tingnish them by use. In Bhomng^ some {brce must 
be used. Shoving may be quietly and silently per- 
formed, as in the instances given under that word. 

SHREEVE, 8. the sheriff, o. e. and a good wor^l, 
more easily formed than sheriff. Thus, shere-reevCf 
shireeve, shreeve. 

SHROUGH, 8. (pronounced shruff) fragments of 
' sticks ; bits of coal, cinders, &c. picked up by the 
poor for fewel. Occasionally applied, indeed, to 
any sort of refuse or sweepings, jen. scrawf. 

SHROVY, adj. shabby; ragged; squalid. From 
shrough, 

SHUCKY, arf;. F. Shacky. 

SHUCK-TROT, SHUG-TROT, 8. a low, lazy, and 
yet shaking trot. <* The butter woman's rate to 
market.'* 

SHUG, V. to shake. Shog^ in the same sense, is said 
in T. J. to be a very ancient word. It is certainly 
used by Wickliffe. But all these words are con- 
nected, and run one into anothei*, shake, shack, 
shuck, shug, shog. 

SHUG, SHUGGING, s, concussion. Ex. ^* Give the 
tree a good shug, and the fruit will fall.^* ' 

SHULVE, s. a shovel, t. sholve, Jen. shovol, *w, c. 
ahool. BR. shuU^ ' ' 

SHUTTING-IN, s. evening; the time of shdttin^, 
doors and windows. 

SHY, tr. to start as a horse ; or to malce' to start. Its 
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connectioE with die adje6li?€ shy is obvious. 

R. 8. B. C. 

SICH, adf. such. o. s. v. j>. 

SIDE, adj. long, asappKed to apparel. In the p. l. 
we find dicedtons for mak»g a short gown out of 
a side one. In modem usage, however, we seem 
to depart stnngely hmm She ancient, and to use 
the word in the amise of strait. . £x. ** This sleeve 
is too side, it must be let out.*' Or, ** h is too 
loose, it must be made sider** This confusion may 
have arisen from the equal inconvenience and dif- 
Bcuky of motion in a garment too long or too 
strait. It is, however, assuredly from a. s. side, 
longus. o.v. 8. H. w. w.iu 

SIDLINGS, adv. aside ; sideways. Women sit on 
horseback sidlings^ and men straddlings. The 
words are respectively formed from sidle and strad- 
dle. It is observable that many words in our dia« 
lect, and the l.sc. have this . termination, in^ or 
ingSy as equivalent to the Latin adverbial termina- 
tion ter, V. So-iKs. 

SIGHT^ s. a great number, such as to attract particu- 
lar notice. Ex. «' What a dghi of fine folks at the 
races!*' 

SILE, V. 

1. To strain, as milk, &c. to take out any dregs or 
impurity. 

2. To allow a turbid fluid Xo remain unmoved, that it 
may deposit its sediment. 

Sui-G. sHa^ colare. l. sc. pb. br. 
SILT, SILTH, s. sand, ooze, or mud, deposited and 
left by an overflow. BOUh^ from sile, is as regu* 
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larly for(»ed as fikh fromiile. This is the- proper 
interpretation, not a colluvies, or general accumu- 
lation of filth, as it is given in t« j. • At least, we 
J mean only, a ^opoat of s^d; though, certainly, 
. I other impuKitiss me^be aocideBtsUy mixed with 
» • the siti^ 
iSlLLY*"B0LD4 adj» impertineQtly and unbeconiingly 
free ; i assuming nnseeosiy airs ; applied to petulant 
M-i and fbrnwd youth. 

filMONT, pr. n. Simon* It ia observable that Wick- 
■ iilb uniformly calls the Apostle Peter Stftnount. 
This proves our nuspronunoiation even venerably 
. ancientb. In the real an4 original name, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, there is certainly no y, u^ or t, 
SIMP£R> V. to simmer* Skinner deduces these two 
w(Nrda fo^m Uie same etymon^ and spells the latter 
. of them ^}»far ; most probably jbecause it was so 
pronounced at that time in Lincohishire, the county 
in which, be was nesident. This Mr. Todd ventures 
^ . to call fooji«h« M thestill ejistiBg use af nmper^ in 
the very next county, may be allowed to throw any 
lig^t on that of swJker 150 years ago, we so far vin- 
dicate the most judicious, and generally most cau- 
tious> of our etymologists, from such a censure. 
SILT-UP, V. to obstruct the course of a stream, or 
th6 free- passage of boats upon it, by a large accu- 
mulation of sand. 
SIN, SEN, atL since, o, e. f. g# p. l. passim, ch. 
SINGLE-STICK, s. a sort of cudgel-play, sequiring 
only one hand, whereas, quarter-staff employs both. 
. 8trutt makes no mention, of. this exercise in his 
Gliggamena Augek Theod. ; i^iless it be inci- 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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dehikny 'amTinaif^tlJ^^a* the^ bbtfom-'^f^^ii 196 ; 

'*<rKere, tipeMfig df birigfe raipief, he ^>bBerve«, after 

'a!6w;fhat **sbme ibti^it n^itlr^aabi^ of-'bladi^oM 

'■ instead of sf^rds; i^ttinitig tlie1bift<k)^tf ' ^^Mfit he 

illustrated this by aiif ^i]f^^!hg%dflfaf-a'M(9.'bf 'the 

14th cehtuVy: It ttj^j^ef^/ th^/<^at ' the Hngle^- 

sriik was the kg^in&kt^ aHd'iaridiefitif Mi^i^mA' for 

the single rapier/ a!V*'«ught'^'te^tai#lj^'td^*l»ve a 

plac6 in our mctr. tn tAl p^bb^Hil^pHle >n8e of 

it IS pretty exteh^iviE^:' A Wand ^'Mldi^^mdi too 

slendei' to be called* a dlub dr bkidgebfi/ls now 

used, attd ther^ is' tiillhing' (l^€llsi^.lWi«lei^<b^ket 

to ihclosie thehflttd; ^The buckler ii^i^ iemii«ly>dis- 

USfed. 'jE^r.*' ' ' -'i M- ,. ;. 1 ...nxit f. ,-»<♦. 

SIR KAB)RY; s. adoi^itc^. o^ji|it..yji«;^t)his^piece 
ofi\lrniture i^'ceaied ^ ^'§6hn^cft^^Kmf^^i^nd 
Dr. Jamie^rolii isin^lin^d t^ thihk tbailf^ thfe iftppilla- 
tioti was given about ^Ihe* time of ito Beforo^oUioD^ 
in contempt of* the Tbpe^^'iiM^kiti, aft.^eyiwere 
called, the Mai^.Pi'ieMc^/ ' We>kndw^M;:l(teig'be- 
for^ that tim^, the titfe^ iS^ ^f^aa'cotomoily pveHxed 
td'lh^Afifm^ of & ip^ie^tiin^t<^oM(«lvyicotapttii8on 
df tttnVi^'a'kiilgM; bdt beCMtee 4Min»>iiisv«tend 
persons efomtiiorily liad/oKwt$y^«u^[>Oiied«toiiavey 
taken thc^ di^gree iof Bitthl^lori df iAvta^i^hoiahrays 
have been,' and strll are(, ^yleAnl^rp Uq' botU bbr 
Universities. Chaucer has aifiiVrJdhlu ^AU Shak- 
8p^ai>^^^Cleirlbal' pdfMftilgte *are^i^«, ^Sti^JIi^bi 
5)rf Nalehaai^/^cf. '^£Gj«b«^iwi« ^ i»9H\»Mbmer^ 
gyman, dated (379;' fire ^^Ms ^dfksOe iStV'GUi^ 
Morley. ^In^th« Higi^eil>ttf ihe'j[la»Ilhya^fc4riy<ears 
afterwards, he is cttBted-^'flifK' Morieyi late R«ctbr/« 
&C. Admitting Jknlie6to*a C0iljectui*6f«f the eon- 
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tensptuoui. jipplic^tioix of the term* we bare only 

to Joof^mtJ^re farther, that jtbe Popish Cle^igy took 

. .,,tjft^l7:Jreifeege <bf:tbe gro^g insult, bycaUing^the 

,• afM9^ private d^ipestic c^turenjeApe by the name 

,.1 (rf. their/ brutal and unprinpifJef^ pjuoderer. 

81RS, ^\pL,,ln o, ,«. a9XDetime6 written Sers^ and 

. • thf^mt^e^f^ we. pronounce it, Sars* The common 

.ua« of it, m a term of address, seems strangely in- 

.: C9Xi^\^pei^%,wiifi^uth^ usu^l application o( Sir. No 

.t rcepecjt is imptiediby it; but, on the contrary, su- 

. peficffity*. .It would' be. oifiBAifiiYe to addi^ess it to 

. ,mfm'vHS9, or.e^ep to equfds* It is a form of ac- 

. I casting inferiortijpnly* as aefiy.ants*. and of both 

sexes. A farmer says to his domestics collectively, 

•^^YiwQmay all go the faiJc,.Sars9 for I t^all a|tay at 
iiihono./*' . Thi% cannot be the ¥t, Sieurs. But may 

kji^fit be Ji^mau .Fr. ser/k f. If so, the proper speU 
't}iB^'0iitiCSers'Jywe»in time lost, aivd confounded 
.-jwitteiKnw TUi: would «erreito e04)lain Mrs. Ford's 
j'.Qdd>a^n9s»/tOiher«ervaat9 iq ^. JMerry Wives of 
.>j/WiDfi9eff(;.' i'A£rOr^.&V^ tip^e up the basket" In 
,. Juvfe^B LahowoLost^ the. King call^ Costaipd and 
. > Jaequeneita ^f^m*" lo the.acoount of the ship- 
. . wreck, Act9^3ci^vii« St Paul calls. th^ crew ^fSirs;*' 

m .the I origiaal i t» ia siniply attbp^^^ jqpn^ * 
SITU£»i v«i to ^ Sigh, o* s. sikCi^ of which our word 
. !• seem^ a corj^Qptionn - t , t . 
yj SIZZLE^ v^ , to^ry .and ^hirivel up with hissing, by the 
' >iactito of/fii^ on dome greasy or juipysvAistaiice. 
SKELPy^^v. dQ.flRiek.with Wolenp^. ,|t nev^ means 

slrikiag^with.thQ .han4«iO]:_inoy)ug briskly, as in 
1 L. ac» . W!. Q^ to leap awkw9s:dly^ br, to strike ; to 

move tapidly. JaL skelfa, percutio. 



1.. A lHttketarfideD(tt iap^ltoll.»t|l)q»p«ni 4niiPtiA. 

2. A bee-hive is always a hee-skepnuj^*^,^ , , ^ . a 

SKBW^^ tD ttattf5ft«dft^'m**Qff», Jt «wp/BipfcD>Be- 

•iitUicfaDSoanea imhi:'>Qm\ WJ»^?P»^}tift9^wge, 

in one of his FableSfc spu^i^ ^^>ti^n^Tan0ff9hful- 

' .img^^Voq./Yl /Tettt^.^^iieny* tii^i^^j^ ot ,r .i'll''!^ 

SK£W-(PALD, .«^* pied^f/^r pwtyn<J^9M^ Apf#ed 

paBtietilarJy.ifc^'a)hof8ie,iA T'^hi^,^l|e n^i^iM^ of 

colours it biy> ttiid wbUe* fr^Q^ ^pi;se& «f nnifLed 

colours have generally be0q, he\d t]9)(<|<|f|ytQiiip|i|^ 

l9iDugh eapricer. niay aosotetiiQeft jbf ing ijlhem rinil»' 

partial and temporary fashion. It may th^ffc^ire 

be (ad a'Aan de0V)idtcAU6fl;ia»(raiHH^)ofroin Qf^;' 

• «Aia^^» nebialo>' •• • /-/.-.(/'j.f . ., n ♦*♦ 
SKILLET, s. a small pot of iron or copper wHl^f^jbng 

• handle.^ o.«»«Ftii^') »• .- ht /tn.r )♦ . 'lYl/r^ 
SKIMMBRy V.40 fiuueroor Ai0hr»bcr^t,^*gi^ly^;, |t is 

a frequent, ofskim. 'Pfeggdsipi^ks|0fr^^ljt»tig|ififfng^ 
li^fitiH We sbimM call it a 4fiknin&ring, Kgbe.r /T^ 
words may perhaps be connected. ).|[^_ . * 

SKINCH,wtoAtinl>j»tie) phiichr/:4dr giVj^/ii^rt >c<?ij|<.' 
mons. ') • • N', i.w . 

S'KINK, <)j to:iidrvd aill<tabl6^'parti^]|»r}y t()Fpqrr^jt)r» 
• giietts^witb*di)ink. ■ ■" i» ■•! '"jifi'j <'",ri'(» r.^ 

SKINKER^ \9. one>'iRho 'SbrtieS'r:clril»fc< ,j[ni.f^}f^puse 
parties, in which the word is principally ufe^ 4t fi» 
applied to one of the oo9bft^f who td&eflt^pfKl^^%• 
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self to fill the glasses or horM^ andto ca]l.fi)t.lKU)m 
liquor, when it is wanted. The waiter, whe btifigs 
it }n, is not called €he ^hinkery bat^thetfeUdSsr, Aq. v. 
Johnson says both' ^rb and subfttantive are << quite 
obsolete.*' We have strong proof that they arenot. 
A. s. scency potus^ 

SKIP-JACK, s. the merry-thought of a fowl, con- 
verted into a little toy by means «€ a twisted thread 
and a small piece of stick, br. 

SKIRL, V, to shrivel up something dry, by too nnich 
heat ; as parchment, card, or paper skirl up before 
the fire. It may, however, be merely prefixing s 
to curl; and therefore to be spelled scurL 

SKIRMIDGE, i. a skirmish, o. b» 

SKIT, 8, an oblique stroke of wit or satire ; a reflec- 
tion. 

SKIT, V, to aim oblique reflections. The derivation 
from A. s. is expressive, but offensive, and may be 
spared, br. 

SKIVE, V. to pare off the thicker parts of hides, to 
make them of uniform substance, in order to their 
being tanned. Sai.-G. skifna. 
''SKIVINGS, s.pl, the parings of hides, to be boiled in- 
to glue. 

SKIWANIKIN, SKIWINCKIN, «£^-. or adv. awry; 
crooked; warped. 

SKIZZLE, s. a large marble, rolled along the ground 
at others placed in a ring, to displace as many of 
them as possible, as at the game of skiltles, 

SLAB, 8. 
1. The outer cut of a timber or other tree when sawti 
into planks, w. c« 

2d 3 



2, A stave $ ff drudge. Hie boj vidi# ^serves tbe tos^ 
son is calted his slab. Buti potbups^' in this Oase 
he may be called from the slaibj^ stuff he carries to 
his master, or from his carrying it on a piece of a 
slab, and not corruptly from slave, 

1. A green road. o. e. a. s. slued, vallis. br. 

2. A sled or sledge. 

SLADE, t). to carry on a sledge* * Heavy weights are 
easily sladed on level ground, t* 

SLAR, SL ARE, v. to bedawb. l. sc. slairi/, IsL slar, 
piscium sordes. 

SLARY, adj. bedawbed. 

SLATTER, v. to wash in a careless and dattemly 
manner, throwing the water about, &c. l. sc. slud- 
der, JEN. slotter. w* w. R. slutter. 

SLATTERING- WEATHER, SLAVERING- WEA- 
THER, 5. a frequency or continuance of slight 
rain. 

SLAZY, adj, of loose and open texture, easily torn, 
and soon worn out $ for which faults, it seems, the 
manufactures of Silesia were formerly remarkable. 
j£N. gives sleezi/ and sleeze, verb, to come to pieces. 

SLED, 5. and v. V. Slade, 

SLEEPER, s, 

1. The stump of a tree left in the ground. 

2. A rushlight, t. 
SLEIGHT, 5. 

1. The knack of doing any thing. This sense is, 
perhaps, common enough, but not distinctly given 
in the dictt. 

2, Ready calculation ; shrewd judgment. 
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SLENT, >.ftgeiylte stop^ih thel«Hb6^ of the ground. 

SLIFT, i. the fle4hy« p«rt of the leg of beef. The 
grand rouhd^ of beef 'id' the upper an^ MxAetslifi 
together. '"Fl^bw ^liverl ' " 

SLIGHT Y, adj. «lim$ weak. 

SLIMSLACKET, adj, of very thin texture ; hxoi^e 
and flaccid. 

SLINK, V. to suffer abortion, as applied to a cow onl^. 
The cow ^^^j her calf, the mare slips her foal, 
the ewe tfiarps her lamb. Other animals are, in like 
case, said to cast the embryo, o. b. l.sc. -»^ <* ^^*T ^ 

SLINK-CALF, s. the abortion of a cow, w.c. 

SLINK- VEAL, «. miserable lean veal, which looks 
like the flesh of an abortion, x. sc. w. c. Teut 
schlenken, abjicere. 

SLIVER, SLIVING, s. a slice of flesh, ch. seems to 
mean a small slice. We always mean a large one, 
and pronounce the i long, as directly from the verb 
slive. A. s. sUfan^ findere. w. c. a thin slice. 

SLOD, v. to wade through mire, half-dissolved snow, 
&c. Isl. sloody via in nive trita. 

SLOP, J. an outside garment, reaching to mid-leg, 
worn by children^ and by some workmen. It may 
be commonly supposed to take its name from its 
protecting the other garments from dirt or wet. 
But it is of higher origin. A. s. slop, stola. 

SLOP, 5. underwood. PE. In l.sc. Slop means a 
gap ; among us, the materials to stop it with. 

SLOP-WASH, s, an occasional and hasty washing of 
small lioen^ wanted before the" return of the great 
family washing-day. 
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SLOVEN*WOOD, s. southern-wood. Artemisia ah- 
rotanufHy Lin, 

SLUB, s, thick mire^ in which there is some danger of 
sticking fast. Dan. slubra^ ingurgitare. 

SLUG-HORN, 8, a short and ill- formed horn of an 
animal of the ox kind, turned downwards, and ap* 
pearing to have been stunted in its growth. Per- 
haps it may have been contemptuously named thus, 
from some fancied resemblance to that common 
reptile called the slug, the snail without a shell. 
At least, it is not possible to conceive any con- 
nexion between this and the slug-horn in l. so. 
That was the slogan^ or war-cry, to raise the clans. 
It was given probably with the horns of their black 
cattle, and the most perfect and sonorous that 
could be had. What we call slug-horns could cer- 
tainly not have answered the purpose. 

SLUMP, V. to sink suddenly and deep into mud or 
rotten ground. Though the unwary walker, who 
has the mishap to slump, may not sink deeper than 
his ancles, or, at most, his knees, the word may be 
Sui.-G. slump, totum aliquod. r. n. s. £. c. br. 

SLUR, SLURRY, s. loose, thin, almost fluid mud. 
The reverse ofslub. Teut. slorig, sordidus. 

SLURRUP, ». to swallow any liquid greedily, and with 
a noise of the lips or in the throat, l, so. slorp. 
Teut. slorpe, vorago. br. slorp, 

SLUSH, $. 

1. Loose mud. 

2. Filthy talk. Figuratively. 

Sui.-G. slash, humor sordidus. br. who says it is re- 
proachfully applied to a dirty person. 
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1. Miry. 

SME AGRE, adj. thin ; lean. By nQ:meaWk JJcj^tiF 
j^ioft, Qi^iljether^yerse! The bri^inaj','^rd^ilk'elf. 

SlSjiEATH} *.^n open level of* consid^ratlle extfe^t. 
^ TJb^^ wpfljirpis noit very commpn ; but in one *1n- 
. j^J4pcj^,^t^|Jea§t, it hj^s obtained mucti celebrity. 
• ]^very.one»wbo has be^d of the Swaffham Cours- 
ing Meetipg, has he^rd also of the fame of M^rkam 
, Stneath^ or as^ it ijs ^ommonly pronounced and 
^ prin^Q^ in the accounts of those spor|:s, The Sniee. 
; A...s^ ^w?4»ifA, planus. . . 

SMICK,, S]W[ICKETji s. delicate diminutives o£smck. 
SJMO^K-FROCK, s. an outer garment pf icoarse lih^n, 
worn by labourers, who are so employed as hot* to 
vf0Xft th^ free * exercise of all their limbs ^jsdnrie* 
times yp^ching no lower than the waist, sonieliines' 
, to.the , mid-leg, The latter is principally worii by 
,.w£^gpners. jen. 
SMOCK-MILL, s, a corn-mill, of a shape supposed 
. to resemble that gai?ment. If a jnfll qf ^ t^is'fSrm 
be mountied pn a basement of stone or brick soTfle 
fpy^ feet high, form.ing a storehouse untfef'it it 
assumes the, more dignified appellation of a tbwer-^ 

mill. ■■ ' ; ' "/'■'' ^ 

SMOKE, V. to abound ; to swarm. jANf. has the, word, 
and PE. smoor, in the sense of smother. We do nor 
use it in that sense. But ours is, figuratively 'poii- 
neqted with.i^ ; as when we say tha^ a very nume"- 
rous swarm pfbees " come ^momg- out of the niVe,** 
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thereiiB aistro&g resemblance to a eload of mnohe. 
A: s. smoran^ sufibcare. br. to smother, 
SMOIIE, s, a.great and crowded multitude; BS^asmore 
' of pebple, animals^ or whatever else it may .ton- 
..'.flistofi 

SMOTCH> 4. a blot or stain, sh. uses smirch^ more 
.' than once, injoonch the same sense, whidi Johason 
. deinves> not sattsfaolorily, from mtcxi,* - Ours, bow- 
ever^ oaniiot be the same word, ^mrxtch seems to 

- be another ftmn of it, which occujrs also in. sh. 
Winter'/s Tale, «<tbou.hast smutched thy nose/' 
The L. sc. smotf appears to be a third form. Sui.-6. 
rnnotty niaoida. j * ' ^ 

SMOTCHy V. to stain; to defile. ^^£k« . <'I have 

^notched my fingers jwith crocks* 
SMOUCH, v. to kiss with a loud smack. :p. £• ps« 
SMQUCHvJi a coarse kiss. ( 

SMURf jf.SfnaU misty, rain, wMch^ieems to fill the air 
YlkQ^tmakBi\ It'd^llsso lightly on the skin, as to 
seem rather to-timear onanoint, than Ur wet lU^ It 
seems asif we>might choose bctareeiiA. s.rxmoran> 
suffocare^ and smyrian, ungere. 
SMUB,tv«<to rainiightly.aodtJDOftstily. Ex. /< To ^oAtr 

^araisK? ^ i 

SNACK,. SNECK^T-^SNICS;^. a sort of &stening for 
L.aidoorj{4is6d.iB one to oiojie of. these, forms fin K^^Ty. 
In T. J. it is said to be of uncertain etymology, but 
no choice is {Hroposttdw sk; supposes dt naihi^d h^m 
'. the stinag'W^hiiUAsuihevlaibdiL nThis wilindt sa- 
tisfy uS|^r sacb ftisorfi (o£&fitening isi not oaUed a 

- t8u»ckthi}tmidi(>hiOt>^'€6rmg4aioku ^A mack must 
.be 'of irbn; .aod is<either a 'Uuiodif^mec^y in which 



« tbe Jlnttalir.b lifted 'by ^eisingtfar'tiKimb'^on the 
broad end "of a short leveri whtcb moves it ; or it is 

' a'haad^iiArAr/wfaidh facts upoiLtheisftob by i &pthig. 

' iln ^lurt^ it is any sort of iron fisufteniqig' which does 
not include a lock-mac^, and may very well stand 
'«iiuier JanHeson^BderivationfiromTeat. jniib^ii^ oeCpr. 

' ' " 'UM* Aiod froBs the seoreoy «mI silencD vith (Which 

* '8 doot so fastened may be opened land* entered^ 

sneok or sniek (the .first of which iS'the most usual 

form) iseen of- k'm to the verb uveak, and'inay Airly 

. -be supposed to descend wiith it £rom a. s^ifUcaUf 

' vepene.' br. ' ^ , ' • ^ 

SNAG^ s. a rough knob or gnarl on a treeu' Not posi- 
tively either a proi^indal ov. a low wol'A j h^M6hy 
however, the adjective forraed:fiiOm{k\cettaiiily is. 

SNAGGY, ^4;. morose, coarse, androugblhi^tenij)^. 

Kot pttfpeely testy^aiid peevish, as dRirgiv^s^' laild'as 

. T, Ji Ukkestit. . Therefbre not ff oni Texi^mack} but 

. bdongiBg figuratively. t» the sttbstJinliilfevna^*' Or 

it may oowubkicmtk islu^oogga, litagare^^i aau » i*. sc. 

BR. t' 'H' '.' ' '» Hjj j'.i.u- 

SNARL, V. ^oL t wistMentaiigley and knot togeth^ ;J U 'ft 
skein, in winding off. jen. o. e. instmrLi tu sc. 

SNAST£^ s, the>ibitaii^.w]«k>or snuffs ••fiac€aodle. 

O.K.: •iHfcK.-S.'ltlXJy • • • ^' ^. ■'...' ' 

SMASTY) adjijeaQtmiSf% passkmateq -^^lIDo^take a 
• - thing JiB sniiiff," Jriowdveriow ames^ession it < may 
I I flri^ senad^wHS '^uhnaerly used ^by w^yigo^ au- 
t'Lthorstin Iftie ntost serio<iB«ompottti«nitj4)y^(Bp; An- 
' dTewe%^&riiiitiiDce,.inhisSeniioBS. '^It^manifestly 
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GOOveyB the same idea as this word. To be angry 
is to take something in snufiP. 

SNEERy V. to make wry faces, without intention of 
expressing contempt or insult, which the word, in 
its general sense implies. 

A SNEERING-MATCH, s. a grinning maich. The 
competition of two, or more, clowns endeavouring 
to surpass each other in making ugly faces for a 
prize or wager 5 of which matches we had many in 
the rural f^tes given at the close of the revolutionary 
war.. . 

SNICKER-SNEE, s. a large clasp knife. This word 
Wits probably brought to us by the Dutch, in whose 
language it is said to have the same meaning, 

SNJCKLE, SNITTLE, s. a slip-knot. Ex. *' Tie it in 
a snickle, not in a tight knot/* From the facility 
with which it is loosed, it seemsr to be connected 
with the imperfect mode of closing a door by a 
sneck or snick. Indeed, what is a snickle but a little 
snick? To ^^ snickle hares," as we learn from pe. 
means, in Derbyshire, to jsnare them« This sort of 
snare we also call a snickle, holding fast indeed, but 
easily loodehed by pulling it in the right direction. 

SNI€KUP, V. b^one ; away with you ! It is somewhat 
a puzzling word. It is certain that this, was the mean- 
ing of it in o. £. And in the slight modern use we 
make of it, all that can be said is, that it may as 
well have that as any other ; at least, that it must 
have a connected one. In many old comedies it 
occurs as a term of strong contempt ; as intimating 
a wish for the removal of the person to whom it is 
applied-*in. malam rem ! To confine oucselves. 
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however, to Shakspcare; ta the Tw^fth N%ht» when 
Malvolio comes to disturb the midnight revds of 
Sir Toby and his drunken companions, the Knight 
bids him sneckup I " that is, go and be hanged ! In 
the 2d part of Henry IV. Faistaff impudently calls 
the Prince a meakup^ in all probability in this 
same sense, trough the commentators explain it 
sneak'cupf and understand it as a r^oach for leav. 
ing his liquor; to which violation cf the laws of 
good fellowship the Royal Hal seems to have 
been very little addicted. Perhaps it may not 
have existed within our Hmits in the same currency 
and familiarity, but to this day it does exist. A 
silly sort of childish charm is frequently to be 
heard, used perhaps by children only, supposed to 
be very efficacious in curing the hiccup. It is this, 
« Hickup ! snickup J rise up, right up ! Three sups 
in a cup are good for the hiccup !'* If these potent 
words (given with some variation in m. s. and br.) 
can be deliberately repeated thrice, and as many 
sips of cold water taken, without the return of the 
singultus, the cure is complete. Pnnce Hdienlohe 
himself never wrought a more indisputable cure. 
Steevens, in his note on sneckup in the Twelfth 
Night, mentions the meek of die door, but makes 
no explanatory use of it. It is surely not impro- 
bable J;hat the connexion is tliis, ** Snickupi lift 
the meek and begone, thou vexatious hiccup !" 
SNICKUPS, 8, pi. an undefined and undefinable ma- 
lady, but not always easily cured. To say of a man 
that he has <^ got the mickupsy** means rather that 
he fancies himself ill, than that he really is so. It 

VOL. II. 2 £ 
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is by tk0 meAns so alarming an ulment asa <' flap of 
cold/* q. V. It may have its name partlyi because it 
rhymes to hiccup ; and partly, because it is not 
UD^^ to be acted upon by the same, or by some 
similar medical treatment. Itmaybe added^that 
*' a poor «MiV/bij9^creaturel " is somettmes applied 
to a pale-faced, petted, and pampered duld» always 
pining and puling. In this case^ indeed, the words 
seem to have a more perceptible reference to the 
o« E* BeDse* 
SNIGGER, V. to sneer ilUnataredly; to giggle or tit- 
ter sarcastically. It may hate some connection 
with sneer. 
SNIPPOCK,;. a very small morsel. Fcomifn^ 
SNOUL, t. a G^rart thick ctit from A&crust^.tNut of a 

loaf or a cheese. 
SNUDQE, 'O. Not to "lie" snugf^slimT.j. Motkm 
is generally, if not always, implied; and motion as 
brisk as an aged person may use. .££1. " The old 
woman went snudgmg along ;** i. e*aiwi^y wrapped 
tip, with arm^ folded aiid bead inclined, making 
the best of her way. 'It may even come from A. s. 
$ntidtf celeriter. 
SNUSKIN, s. a nicety t a tid-bit. 
SOAK, t^. tO'hake thoroughly. Itfis particularly ap- 
plied to bread>^hich, to be good,- miisl.b^ mace- 
rated, as it were, in the caloric o£ the oven. If it 
be dotigfi^b«k6d,'l^0'coilipl8tnt is, that it has )]0^ 
been suffitiently tdaked^ ' i 

SOCK, ^.^e superficial nmisture of iland tiot pro- 
perly dHiinttd off. - 
^OKyiSLY^dAj, moislenthe«arii»ce. lEbese words «re. 
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tio dcnibt^ die same with soak and ioait/^ by dif- 
ferent pronunciation of the original word. A. s. 
sociauy humectare. 

S0£^ s. a large tub, carried by two men oo a stout 
staff, or stang, passing through two iron rings at 
its top, for the conveyance of water, graina, hog- 
wash, &c. Fr. seau. 

SOIL, V. to fatten completely. 

SOILING, t. the last fattening food given to fowls 
when they are taken up from the stack or barn- 
door, and cooped for afew days. Fr. saouL 

SO-INS, adv^ in this or, that manner, taliter. We 
also say so-fashions in the same sense ; but not so 
grammaidcally. V. Sidduns^ 

SOLDIER, vw to be disposed to give^ or take« affiront ; 
to swagger; to bully. 

SOLL, V. to pull by the ears. It is thus writtien he<* 
' cause we pronounce the. o short. In o* B. it is 
iO'tJoUy and may probably be from scmy as it is prin- 
cipally af>plied to swine, sh; Coriolanus, ^eaks 
of «< sinoling the porter of Rome gates by the ^rs.'* 
In Suffolk It is pronounced so^, 

SOLLER, s. a loft. It is very o. s, ^nd a|^(:i^ntly 
meant any loft or upper rooiv^ I^ s^emq ^pwr JLq 
be confined' ta A belfry; .wbiclaf ,is, ^ pmcitimes a^]ie^ 
the beU-s9&ry sometimes. »it?9p]y:,4b^(<o//^^ Fr. 
sollier, t. r;s.b.c. . - ' .- 

SOLLOP, V. to lounge^ ta wj^ei tiw^Jn utt^r J|azi- 

ness and inaction. It may. be deriv^A QrQ^.,{iny 

• one of tdie.three a. a. wordsibi^l^w. Fi:am thc^iirst^ 

because it is descriptive of the person who foUopsi 

'frebcthe^seodnd, because it ia 9k v^cnry fit.place fpc^ 
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him ; and from the third, becai^e he well, deserves 
\ it. A. s. solcen, deses ; sofe, volutabrum ; sol, lorum. 

SORpS, 5^ jdZ» filth; washings; off-scourings. It looks 
temptingly derivable from Lat. sordes. And it may 
be so; but more likely from hL saurda^ polluer^* 

SORE, adj, sorry ; Vile ; worthless, Ex,*^' He made a 
iore, hand of it!'* tt is o.e. In the !ast scene of 
. 511. Tempest, Stephano is taunted by Prosperd 
with pretending to be king of the isle^ acid answers^ 
" I should have been a sore one, then ;* quibbling 
between the two senses of sore^ and alluding to his 
having been hujited| pinched, and cramped^ We 
need not scruple to refer it to sords. 

SORE, SORELYj^arfv. very ; exceedingly. OC .4if- 
ferenj; pieaning and origin from the last word. 
Here is no allusion to pain, as in the common ac- 
ceptation of $ore^ nor to worthlessness, as in ibe 
preceding. It seems simply to denote excess^ 
either in.^ good o^ a bad sense. It iso, e. in both. 
In the latter, it is very frequent in b. tr. "I am 
sore smitten,*' &c. In the former, \t is said in Fox*s 
Martyrs, that *'Good men delight sore^* &g. In 
bpl^h . senses, it is also familiarly . used in modern 
E. A. in which a man is indi£Perently said to be 
<^*are^ grieved,'* or '^sorely pleased,*' with what 
i befells him. 1* eut. seer^ valde. l. so, sair. 

SORT, «. a great number, Ex. <*ihave been there 
a,^pr* of times." sh. "I see a sort of tjra|itoi:s h^rp.** 

B.pTRi BR. 

S03S, SIJS$> «. a jumble, or mixed mess of food. 
, Always used i^ contempt. But it n^ust be Old Fr. 

foul and muddy. ^ 
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SOTTER, V. to boil gently. SoUering, in the case of 
a thick mixture of ingredients, seems to lAe^n the 
same as the simmering of more fluid matter. It 
belongs to a. s, seothian^ ballire, 

SOUPINGS, s,pl, any sort of spoon-meat. 

SOW, s. the insect called millipes. It is a common 
word^ and admitted into pictt. and is only inserted 
here, in order to observe upon it, that the quadru- 
ped of this name is in a. s. suga and the insect 
sugge, and that it is to be wished two animals so 
very widely di£Perent, should have been as well dis- 
tinguished by names in the derived, as they are in 
the original, language. 

SORZLE, SOZZLE, v. to intermingle in a confused 
heap. Perhaps it may be connected figuratively 
with soss, q. v. 

SORZLE, s, an odd mixture of different things ; gene- 
rally applied to a compound of various ingredients 
boiled together for a medicine. Ex. *' How can 
she be well? She is always taking one sorzle or 
other." 

SOWSE, s. 
l.The paunch of an animal, usually sold for dpgs' 

meat. 
2. Pigs feet or ears pickled are called soiiose in Suffolk. 

SPANK, r. to move swiftly and stoutly, Ex. " How 
he did spank along !*' 

SPANKER, «. a person who takes long steps with 
agility ; a stout or tall person, t. j. It is there said 
to be used " in some parts of the North." In br. 
it is a tall and active youth. It seems, indeed, to 
be pretty generally used in low and familiar lan- 
2£3 
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guage. These words have much the air of cant fa^ 
brications. But they are by no means destitute of 
ancient authority. They may be legitimate de- 
scendants of Isl. spinka, decursitare, or spenna, ex- 
tendere. 
SPANKING, adj. 

1. Moving nimbly 3 striding along stoutly. 

2. Shewy ; conspicuous ; especially if large. 
SPARCH, adj. brittle. 

SPAR-DUST, s. powder of post ; dust produced in 
wood by the depredation of boring insects. It is 
to be distinguished from sato-dusi. 

SPATE-BONE, SPAUT-BONE, s. the shoulder, 
bone of an animal slain for food. Spade-bone^ from 
its shape, is pretty common, and is o. e. The first 
of our words may come from the Greek (nradrj, 
deprived of its aspirate in passing through some 
Gothic dialect. It is used by Fuller. The second 
can be no more than a corruption of it. It might 
be from the Old Fr. espaule^ if there were any pos- 
sibility of accounting for the substitution of t for /. 

SPECK, s. 

1. The sole of a shoe. The heel of the shoe is, by 
way of distinction, called the heel-speck. " These 
old shoes must be heel-specked** 

2. The fish commonly called a sole ; from its resem- 
blance in shape. 

SPEND, V. 

1. To span with the fingers. Apparently a mere 
corruption, but o. e. occurring in p. b. 

2. To consume or expend. Ex. << We spend so much 
meat, flour^ cheese, &c. in our family weekly.** 
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SPENDER, .*. a conguraer. A "stndl spender^ h a 

< person who has very little appetite. 

SPENDING.CHEESE, «. cheese of a middling qua- 
lity, used for family consumption in the dairy dis- 
tricts of Suffolk, considerably superior to the Bang, 
or Thump, for which they are so celebrated, but 
by no means equal to Gloucester. 

SPERE, «. a spire. Just as we use shere for shire. 
Both are o. e. 

SPERKEN, SPERKET, s. a wooden peg to hang hats, 
&c. upon. In R s. e. c. sperget, 

SPETTACLE, *. a spectacle. Ex. « Poor creature ! 
he was a shocking spettacle.** It is not impossible 
that this word may have come to us from the Ita- 
lian> and have retained thus much of its proper 
form. Ital. spettacolo, 

SPIKIN, SPEKIN, *. a large nail with a round flat 
head. 

SPILE, s. a wedge of wood stoutly pointed with iron, 
used in clay or gravel pits, limestone quarries, &c. 
to let down large quantities at once* In l. sc. it 
means a palisade. Perhaps the same etymon may 
serve the word in both senses. Sui.<^G. spialcy la- 
mina lignea. 

SPILE-HOLE, s. the air-hole in a cask. br. 

SPILE-PEG, s, the wooden peg closing the hole for 
the admission of air into a cask .when it is tapped. 

BR. 

SPINK, s. a chaffinch, o. m. w. w. h. pink. 
SPIRIT, s. electric fire ; a blast of lightning. Ex. '« In 

the great « tempest, a spirit lit upon the Church 

steeple." 
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SPIT» s. the depth of a spade in digging. We talk of 
going two or three spit deep. It comes easily from 
spidj and spid as easily from a, s. spisdf ligo, jen. 
spit, 

SPITTLE, s, a term of supreme contempt, or rather 
loathing, which those who love to find analogies 
between English and Greek may consider as equi- 
valent to the term KaTairrvtrros in Demosthenes ; 
but which may be more safely understood, as liken- 
ing the person to whom it is applied to an inhabi- 
tant of a lazar-house, spUal or spittle, o, e. << Oh 
you nasty spittle!** q. d. filthy fellow! dirty crea- 
ture. 

SPOFFLE, V. to be over busy about little or nothing. 

SPOLT, adj, brittle j chiefly applied to wood ; easily 
separable into fragments. It is spalt in pe. This 
establishes its connexion with spaU, which, as is 
observed in t. j. is a very old word in our language, 
in the sense of a chip. Sui.-G. spiaell, segment um 
Exm. PR. PA. 

3P0NG, 5. along narrow slip of enclosed land, such as 
a strong active fellow might clear in a spang or 
leap. Spong'Water is a narrow streamlet ; and so 
from Isl. spennay extendere. 

SPORE, 5. a spur. The proper word. a. s. spora^ 
calcar. ch. 

SPRAID, V. to sprinkle ; to spatter; to moisten with 
spray. 

SPRAWLS, «• small twi^s, 6r branches of trees or 
bushes. 

3PRECKLED, adj, speckled. Sui.*G. sprechlot, ma- 
culatus. 
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SPRINOi <• young plaots of whUe-thorfi^ to ipfi^e 

hedges. \ . 
SPRINGE^ V. to spread lightly ; to sprinkle. 
SPRINGER, s. a youth. In l. sc. springald. 
SPRINK, ^. a crack ; a flaw. . ^ ^ 

SPRIT, 8* a pole tp push a boat forward, a. s. spreot, 

contus. 
SPRUNNY, adj. neat ; spruce. 
SPUD, 5. any persoi^ or thing, remarkably short of its 

kind. 
SPUDDY, adj. very short and stumpy, 
SPUFFLE, V. to move hastily, with an ostentatious 

air of business and bustle. 
SPUFFLING, part, moving as above. Ex. " I saw 

Mr. A. spuffling along. 
SPUNKY, adj, brisk; mettlesome. No uncommon 

vulgarism. In o. e. spunk is touchwood, a. s. 

spoon^ fomes. 
SQUASH, V. to splash; to moisten by plentiful affu- 
sion. 
SQUAT, ». to quiet ; to put to silence. Ex. <* Ptay, 

nurse> sqtmt the child." 
SQUATTING-PILLS, s. pi. an opiate in the form of 

prlls. Ex. << He got no rest til] the doctor gave 

him some sguatting-pillsJ* In this, and the two 

preceding words, the a is pronounced as in hat. 
SQUIGGLE, V. to shake and wash a fluid about the 

mouth, with the lips closed. 
SQUINDER, V, to bvjrn very faintly, or even iniien- 

sibly, as damp fuel, which does not kindle into a 

flame, and give^ out no heat, but y^t is consumed. 

It is said to squinder^ or be squindered aw^y. So is 
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the caodle which has a bad widh. Perhaps it is 
to be considered as a dimin. of squander. The 
fuel or the candle is unprofitable wasted. 
SQUINNY, V. 

1. To look asquint. Ex. ** Child, do not squinny youf 
eyes sa." 

2. To cause to look asquint. To produce that un« 
easy sensation, which is produced by objects ob- 
liquely and confusedly presented, as if they had 
the effect of distorting vision. They *' squinny 
one's eyes.*' We talk also g( having *^ squinny 
eyes/' and of being squinny-eyed.** These seem 
to be attempts to smooth off, or soften down, the 
offensive term squint, 

SQUINNY, ddf. very lean ; meagre ; slender ; sha- 
dowy, &c. Sometimes it is squinny^gutted, 
SQUISH, v« a dimiDr of squash. The water squished 
under our feet in the grass, if it be walked on too 
soon -after rain. It is used by ^ Swifl. 
SQUIT, s, a word of supreme contempt for a very di- 
minutive person. '* A paltry squit I *' In o. e. it 
was squik; but that word seems to be lost, aiid the 
more is the pity, f^r at any rate it was less ofien4 
siv^ly contemptuous^ 
STAG, 5. 
1. A^wren. 

2* A cock turkey, killed for the tebl4 in his second 

year; by which time he has often 'i^ached the 

weight of twe«Hy pounds or ^ mdrd. The Isl* wdrd 

• helow ifr said to mean^iiy male Md. In br'. a 

>gmdeii6 a stag, Cenaivily we ^se it» with much 

jDore propiety in the second than in the first of the 
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instanoes given here. Isl. stegga^ mas plurium fe- 
rarum. 

ST AM, V, to astonish ; to overcome with amazement* 
Ex. " It is a stamming story, indeed ! *' 

STAM^ 5. a matter of amazement. 

STANCHIONS, «. pi, iron bars, dividing and guard- 
ing a window ; not used for a prop or support as 

. in T. J. x,. sc. stanchins, Fr. ^an^ons, 

STAND, t^. 

1. Phr. << To stand in hand,** to concern; behove; 
or interest. Ex. << It stcmds you in hand to look 

' to that." w, c. " It stands you on.** 

-2, Phr. « To stand holes,*' to rest content as one 
happens to be at present. It seems to be an allu- 
sion to some game played by moving pegs from 
one hole to another, afi on a crU»bage-board. 

STANK, s. a dam.- In l. sc. it moans a pond. In its 
nature, a siank converts, in some sort, into a pond, 
that part of the water which it intercepts ; so there 
is a. connexion between the two senses* N. Fr: 
estanche. 

STANSTICKLES, s, 'pl. small fish, with many names, 
idl A. 6. The name in the Linnaean system is 
Gasterosteus aculeatuSf from having ite belly co- 
vered by a bony process, set with spines. Stan-^ 
stickle is A. s. stan, lapis, and sticcel, aculeus, 
its naturid and favourite haunt being brooks and 
. rivulets with a pebbly bottom, against which it is 
.ppotectod by itAhony and spiny belly* Sometimes, 
})Owevier,..tbeseJii4;le animals multiply so prodigi- 
. ously, that they are forced out of their native 
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str^i^mlf tS| into branches of great riyers, or ^ven 
into th^ maui stream, in such countless myriads, 
that they seem even to fill it up ; and it is impos* 
sible to dip a pail in any part without bringing up 
hundreds of them. Thus they are swept away ta 
the sea, and perish ; unless they be stopped in their 
progress, as they were some few years ago in the 
river Ouse» above Lynn, which they appeared al- 
most to choke up ; and tainted the air ten miles 
round, with their stench, as they were carried away 
by the farmers for manure, in two or three succes- 
sive years of exorbitant price of produce* They 
are more generally called sttUtles, an easy varia- 
tion of stickle, or a. s. sticcel. Another of their 
names is stvMle-bag or stuttle-back. The former 
is the better, as the stickles are not on the back 
(which would still, indeed, be a. s. bac, dorsum), 
but on the belli/, but a step or two from a. s. buce, 
venter. As stickle is obsolete* the dictt. call them, 
prickle^bags or prickle backs (still A. s. pricele, acu- 
leus). But of all these names, let us claim stari' 
stiMcy as most literally original, and (say what men 
will, about its being vulgar and provincial) most 
scientifically descriptive. 
STATESMAN, s, the proprietor of an estate, l, sc. 

BR. 

STAVE, s, a step or round of a ladder. It is not in 
T. J. but ought to have been, as it is recognised in 
one of his authorities of 150 years standing ; and 
it is therefore particularly entitled to a place here, 
to prove that it is still alive. 
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STAVE-OFF, V. to put ofPsome unwelcome taBk from 

time to time ; as it were, to fight it off with a staff. 
STEAD, tj. to supply a place left vacant. Ex. « I am 

at last steaded** with a servant, a houses a horse, or 

whatever else I have been in want of. 
STEAD, ^s. a place to stand on ; as Bjair-stead is the 

ground on which a fair is held. a. s. stede^ locus. 
STENT, s, stint. The more ancient form, ch. l. sc. 
STEPPLES, s.pl. a short and neat flight of steps^ as 

from the parlour window to the garden ; to reach 

the' upper shelves of a book-case, or something 

else, in which appearance is to be considered. 
STERT, t7. to start. No more than a difference of 

pronunciation as in clerk and in some other words. 

But ours is the ancient form. ch. 
STERT, «. start. Ex. " I have got the gtert of you." 
STETCH, $. as much land as lies between one fur^ 

row and another. An ancient word, and certainly 

originally a Greek one. In t. j. stick (from arixos) 

is interpreted a verse, a row of trees, and a furrow. 
^ We are only concerned with it in the last sense, 

and only relatively in that. It has passed to us 

through some Gothic dialect. 
STEW, s> a cloud of dust or vapour ; as from a much 

frequented road, a lime-kiln, a brew-house, &c. 

It is another form of stive, q. v. Isl. sti(faf vapor. 
STIFLER, s. a stickler ; one who is very busy and 

active in any matter; as it were raising a dust. 

Ex. " She was a high stijler upon that occasion." 

F. X. 

STILTS, $• pi. crutches. A lame man is said to walk 
' wiihstibs, which, in the general sense of this word, 
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h)usi be dreadfully dangerous, if it be at all prac- 
ticable. But that sense is not the original one. 
' Oftrs'ttJ A.s. stalcarif grallare. l. sc, 

STINGY, adj. 
1. Cross; ill-humoured. 

'2. Churlish ; biting ; as applied to the state of the 
air. PE. 

Tt was' most probably in one or in both these senses 
in which Sir Thomas Browne remarked it as pro- 
vincid. He must surely have been acquainted 
with it in its commonly current sense. That, in- 
deed, seems to be preverted from another word, 
of" very diffierent origin. V. t.j. This of ours, itt 
bbth its senses, is very clearly from a. s. rtinge, 
acuteus. 

STIONY, «. a small itching and inflamed pimple 
among the eye -lashes. It it sometimes sti/. Both 
fornis are in g. a. The latter only is noticed in 
T.' J. where it is derived, not very happily, from a. s. 
sft/gan, ascendere. In fact, it is the Greek word 
oTiovy lapUlut, probably from its hardness. It is 
* cafled ttion by oculists ; who, perhaps, arc not 
acquainted with our infallible mode of cure, by rub- 
'bing it with the inside of a gold ring. br. sty, 

StlK-tS'KSUNDAY,*. the last Sunday after Trinity; 
' of which the Collect, in our Book of Common 
' Prayer, begins with the words " Stir up.''* It was 
very common of old, to denominate Sundays or 
holidays, from the initial words of the Collect, 
Anthem, or some other part of the Romish service 
fbt the day. Many instances are to be found in 
the dates of the Fasten Letters. Thii^ is, pc^riaps, 
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the only Protestant iostance. A.v^ ^^y^g|[}f It 
is, and if not positively profane, certainly ygjjjj ir- 
reverent. The good housewives who he^rit^are 
supposed, forsooth, to be admonished to/th^lf jOf 
mixing the ingredients of their miDce-pies^ pf 
which the proper seasoa is then arrived. . , ^ 

STITH, «. an anvil. 6. e. ch. t. j. , ^ 

STIVE, s, dust. We use the word in no other sense, 
which is not given in t. j. F. Stew. 

STIVE, V. to raise dust. Ex. " Go gently, Tom^ you 
stive the ladies 3" said to an awkward fellow who 
kicks up clouds of dust in riding or walking. 

STOCK, s, the back or sides of a fire-place ; whence, 
the simile, ^' as black as the stock.** It is no doubt, 
the same with stoke. What we call the copper-hole, 
the furnace under the copper, is in many places 
called the stoke-hole ; and, in our breweries, the 
man whose business it is to tend the fire, is called 
the stoker. The a. s. word stoc, interpreted by 
Lye locuSf and constituting, under the equivalent 
form stoke, part of the names of many towns and 
villages, may be understood not to mean any place 
in general, but a dwelling-place in particular ; and, 
by immediate connection, a fire-place. That is, 
focus might be substituted for locus* This synec<- 
doche of the fire-place for the whole houscj is very 
old, and very extensively used. Horace described 
his Sabine hamlet, as '^habitatum quinqu^/^c/^;" 
,and, what is more to our purpose, in the earliest 
periods of our history, that, which we now call a 
bouse-tax, was called a hearth-tax,or hearth-nigney. 
Upon the whole, we seem to . use the word before 
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, mim a proper Saxon sensey though it be generally 

I , 9}i|(f f. u^. in that sense. 
TODGE, v,,po stir up various ingredients into a thick 
ifiasSf , JMS. has t^odge, as a substantive. 

STOMACH, «. anger. 

STpaf ACH, V. to resent, 

STOMACHFUL, adj. resentful. These three words 
ar^ all good o. b. They ^e all in t« j. and vouched 
on the authority of sound old divines, and other 
venerable writers. They are, however, very much 
oat of use ; and it is not beside the purpose to in- 
sert them here, as still familiarly current among 
pur homely talkers. However low they may be 
. thQUgbt to have fallen, they are all even classical. 
l^qtn(ichuSf stomachor^ and stomachosus I Of the verb 
we }iave one sense not mentioned in t. j. Ex. 
'( He could not gtomach the affront.*' That is, it 
would not sit easy on his stomach ; he could not 
, digest iu This is a sense, common Plough here, 
and surely not uncommon any where. Itis the very 
. r^Yfrse of that oittomachor. However, if it be not 
i Jf^^iu it is very like Greek. It seems to be exactly 

,.' j^mjiy^^t to Homer's jcarairof/ai fj^yav x^'^^'^* 
JEK. gtomacky. 

§T01$^*BLIND, s. totally blind; blind as a atone. 

r. S4K.D?IJtIND. 

STONE-WARE, «. old-fashioned earthen-wase eC a 

, 4¥!^)^y white or greyish colour* sh. speaks of 

<< ^otte-jugs," and we of ^< «^oiie-plates, basins," &c. 

As this term existed long before the great modern 

' fv^Pf^vemients of our pottery in point of fofiq^.-go-' 

,}o}^9(Sgbs^nQe, &c, it does not appear to b^ap- 
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lulled to them ; and as the utensils to lirhich it was 
applicable are scarcely any where no# tdte'ibund, 
it is fast going, if not gone, into disuse. ' * '* * 

STQOP, s. an ancient sort of drinking vesseK ' *f here 
are, or were a few years ago, in some doUeges at 
Cambridge, some very old ones, retairiihjg their 
proper name. " Marian ! a stoop of wite," saith 
Sir Toby in Twelfth Night, a. s. stoj^a, urna. 

STOOR, V. to stir. It is o. e. Teut. gtooren^ movere* 

JEN. 

STOOR, s. 

1. Astir; commotion; bustle, br. 

2. Phr. " A stoor of yeast " is a sufficient quantity 
for a brewing, be it large or small. It is not sq 
called because kept in store (the common pronun* 
elation), but that it is to be stoored ( stirred j into 
the wort to excite fermentation. 

STORY, s, a lie. A sort of mincing synonym used 
by delicate persons who are afraid of giving offi^nce 
by using broad words. 

STOVER, 8, winter food for cattle, sh. Tempest^ 
applies the name to the coarse rank growth of 
grass, to be made into hay ; '^ flat meads thatched 
with stQver" 

STOUND, s. a while ; a portion of time. Ex. '^- He 
staid a long stound" a. s. stund, tempus. 

STOUND, V. 

1. To stun. A man may be stounded by a blow on 
the head. 

2. To overcome with astonishment. 

STOUR, adj. stiff; stout. It may be connected with 
sfurdtf, in etymon as well as in sense. But as, in our 
2r 3 
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usei It seesifi nurdy) if eT^r^ Applied to mny Alng 
but strong ?egetable growth ; and at stauVf Bij^iatan- 
Uvc^ m lu BC. si^ifies a Hake, it may be sdfer to 
derive it witk that^ from Sui.*6. stoer, stipes*, f. Bi 
In Suffolk, indeed, it is applied to land wbich 
works sti£ 

STRA, s. straw, o. b. ch. uses the pure Saxon word 
A. 8. stre, culraus. w. c. and br. stree, 
^/ STRADDLINS^ adv, astride. In some counties it is 
astraddle; in l. sc. atridens^ 

STRAFT, 9, a scolding bout; an angry strife of 
tongues. Sir Thomas Browne. Isl. strajfa^ iratus. 
Ray. 

STRINKLE, V. to sprinkle, o. e. 

STRIP, D, To strip a cow, is to milk her very clean, so 
as to leave no milk in tlie dug. In the daii^ dis- 
tricts of Suffolk the greatest importance is attached 
to stripping the cows^ as neglect of this infallibly 
produces disease. It is the same as the Norfolk 
strocking, 

STRIPPINGS, 8. the last milk drawn from a cow in 
milking ; it is considered richer than the first milk. 
In Norfolk strockings. 

STRIT, «. a street, o. e. p. g. stret. a. s. ^eit, 
platea. 

STROCKINGS, s. pi the last draining of the cow's 
milk^ which can be got by strocking (stroking) the 
papSi after the full stream has ceased, w. c. 

STROME, <o. to walk with long strides. It may be 
figuratively connected with streamy from the rapi- 
dity of motion. And though stream is itself an 
A. 8. word, another form from, another Gothic dia- 
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. led, fxmj hare been anciently cd^^inttet/ Isl. 
jlrofimy flumen. '' '^ ' 

STRONG-DOCKED, adj. thick get andstotitlyiimde 
about ^ loins and rump. It k a valuable tpiiliih^ 
cation of labourers, male or female, TemployeA in 
work requiring the exertion of the muscled of those 
parts of the body ; << Betty is a good shearer 
(reaper)/* said an old labourer in commendation of 
his daughter; << slie is a ^tie strong-docked wench !'* 

STROOP, 5. the gullet, or the wind-pipe. It seems 
indifferently applied to both. Lye mentions an 
A. s. verb stroup, to vociferate, which is certahily 
connected with our second sense. There is also 
Isl. ttrapoy guttur. ' ' ' 

8TROUT, 8. a struggle ; bustle 5 quaire*.^ o. e. The 
corresponding verb is in p. b. 

STRUM, «• a battered prostitute. An abbreviation of 
sCrumpety as brim, in a like application, k from 
brimstone. 

STRY, «?. to destroy; to waste, ch. and w. desfrie. 
SH. and T. airoy, ' * 

STRY, STRY-GOOD, *. a wasteful person j a bad 
manager or economist. 

STRYANCE, *. wastefulness. 

STRY-GOODLY, adj. wasteful; extravagant. Ex. 
^* A stry-goodl^ Mlowr 

STULK-HOLE, *. F. Pulk-hole. 

STULP, s, a low post put down to mark a boundary, 
or to give support to something. Not a perverse 
and needless corruption of ttump, as may be sup- 
posed, but from Sui.-G. iiolpej candek. 
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STUNT, s. a check in growth. Ex. " That tree has 
got a stunt" Certainly the part, pass, of stint. 

STUNT, STUNTY, adj. short; blunt; crusty; un, 
mannerly. On a candid presumption that the 
cfTender knows no better how to behave himself, it 
may be A. s. stunts fatuus. 

STUPE, s. a foolish and dull person, l. sc. jam. 
gives a Gothic derivation of it; but it may very 
likely be no more than fancifully formed from the 
adjective stupid. 

STUTTLE, s. V. Stanstickle, 

SUCKLING, s. 

1. A honey-suckle. Lonicera, Lin. 

2. The common purple clover, cultivated for the food 
of cattle. This is so generally called also honey" 
suckle, that a species of hedysarum very frequent in 
our gardens, and said to be cultivated in some parts 
of France, as clover is with us, is called French 
honey-suckle. In Suffolk, however, the red clover 
is never called sucklings but that term is generally 
uved for the white or Dutch clover. In ^. sc. 
suchie, 

SUE, V. to issue in small quantities ; to exude as a 
fluid from a vessel not sufficiently tight to confine 
it. 

SUGAR-BARLEY, s. barley-sugar. It is not trifling 
to insert a variation apparently insignificant. Our 
East Anglian boys and girls are perfectly correct 
in calling it as they do. If the word be a corrup- 
tion, as it most probably is, of mere hruli (burned 
sugar) it is an instance of the greater fidelity with 
which provincial usage retains imported words in 
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their proper forms, without attempting to improve 
them. Siicre brul4 (sugar barley) is French, but 
^ni/^5ticrf (badey sugar) is not, , j , ,. 

SUMMING, 8. arithmetic in all its parts. We iave 
x»mm»t^-schoolSj ^ummfn^-books, aud summing^ 
masters ; and^ solving any question in arithmetic, 
is doing a sum. jkk. 

SUMP, *. 
1« A deadweight. 
2. A blockhead, l. sc. tumph. 
Teut* tompCf palus. 

SUMPY, adj. heavy ; lumpish. It is often applied to 
bread not sufficiently baked. 

SUNKET, V. to pamper ; cocker ^ cram with delica- 
cies. 

SUNKET, s. a contemptuous application of a silly 
fellow. 

SUNKETS, s.j^. dainty bits; nice feeding. More 
properly, perhaps, sun-cates, meaning treats for 
Sundays or holidays. Sunday-cates^ l. sc. 

fiUP> V. Phr. << To sup sorrow, " to taste affliction. 
It is a strong figurative expression, sh. Macbeth, 
♦< I have supped full of horrors." As to modem 
use, an old termagant was heard to say of her idle 
spendthrift husband, '^ I will make him sup sor- 
row by tlie ladleful ! " 

SUPERFLUOUS, adj. As there is no difference of 
meaning, it may seem trifling to notice what may 
pass for a mere vulgar mis-pronunciation. If this, 
why not many more ? Because, there is at least a 
strong presumption of the antiquity of this, and 
not as a vulgarism, in a line of sh. Richard IL 
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" Their fruitt of dntj — superflaoot bnochts*" " 

Thus it stands in the old editions. The modern 
commentators and editors have thought proper to 
insert the word all before superfluous* to save the 
metre as they alledge. It is most likely that ths 
contemporaries of the great poet, by pronouncing 
the word in their own way^ found the metre good 
enough ; and so do we. 

SUSS! SUSS! An invitation to swine to come and 
eat their wash. br. soss, 

SUSS^ V. to swill like a hog. << I'll stiss your pluck/' 
is a serious threat of an enraged vixen. 

SUSS, s, an uncleanly mess, looking like hog-wash. 
Possibly there may be some reference to the Latin 
word sus; but V. Soss. 

SWACK, V. to throw with violence. Teut. stoachnt 
vibrare. L. so. stoak. 

SWACK, s. a hard blow or violent fall. 

SWACK, adv. violently. Ex. <' I fell down mackr 

SWACKER, *. something huge ; a bulky and robust 
person. Figuratively, a great lie. Ex. << That's a 
swacker,** 

SWACKING, adj. huge; robust. There is also in 
L. sc. stoack, an adjective, which means pliant, and 
is derived by jam. from Teut. sioackf flexilis. All 
these words, in both the modern dialects seem 
closely connected, and so indeed do the etyma pro* 
posed for them. After all, it is by no meana un- 
likely that sound has had something to do in the 
formation of them ; and if so, we may look, to A. s, 
stfkBgf sonus. 
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SWAILING, adj, lounging from side to side in walk-- 

ing. 
8WAKE, SWIKE, s. the handle of a pump. Both 

maj be variations of Swipe^ q. v. 
SWALE, s. 

1. A low place. 

2. Shade, in opposition to sunshine. Ex. << Let us 
walk, or sit, in the swale,** 

SWALE, V. to melt away. Ex. « The candle stodes *' 
by being placed in a current of air. w. c. br. 

SWANG, V. to swing with great force. Intens. " To 
sxioang the door " is a better phrase than to slam it, 
which is very common, and of which t. j. gives an 
unsatisfactory account, a. s^stoengan^ quassare. 

SWANG-WAYS, flit?, obliquely; aside. 

SWANK, V, to sink in the middle. 

SWAPER, SWAY, s. a switch. 

SWARD-PORK, s. bacon cured in large flitches. It 
may be supposed to be thus called from its re- 
semblance to the sxioard or turf pared off from the 
surface of the soil. But, in fact, it is the original 
Saxon word, and the other is the derivative, a. s. 
stoeerd, cutis porcma. 

SWARM, t. to climb a tree, by clasping the trunk 
with arms and legs. In p. b. swerve occurs in this 
sense, and Dryden uses swarve. It is not easy to 
see how the words are connected. It may, pos- 
aibly, however, be thus. The climber comes con- 
tinually into contact with every part of the trunk, 
somewhat in the same manner in which a swarm of 
bees spreads itself over some chosen part of the 
tree, or as each bee adheres to each. A. s. stoear'^ 
miauj examinare. w. w. r. br. 



SH. Romde^^iid SuJ^jJ^^BBuktBibpc'^f^odaGmoimldng 
£^4ttfeaitto«dKlt2«aUrr^ But iliirjtawfioiiiHil^use Jbys 

:)tiacfeMBe.'r:, , I . - - n oti- j. • m -- 

SW£&:£FUL, 4i((f . flelighd'uU ehMniag^uH i»f ciffmU. 

SWELDBRSOMB, &WELT.EBfif0MB;» adp^^^H- 
^on^Kiagly bot. Fffom swdiryi suiA to be 4;orvup- 
r.tiOQAof tultry, but dearijF^tiiirBUb frond {ak «tt^a» 
.-.Iviffoairei / ' '. -Mj'i'^"" '' ^'' ,> 

SWELKING, ofif^. sultrir. Ea:. «f4iis>a4]n»iiK»|r hot 

jdfly/'. £^tQ^ is the word iottb^puxT. atoA durWIs- 

not noticed. We will, hoifeievoc»/JMktfliUon(;it.to be 

^ afurniption or variation o£f^tt^ (Acbtclii \ip tMF' 

jvk^ ia not >Mtisfacto/iLr ^phinled^'jwbiletwe can 

,^dfduc6 it dedlde41y frotnA^rs. 5|b£c9>.trfil^:i ' •'''; 

SWIDGE, «. a puddle or plasb^gjtfafter^ ItJiaa'aauf- 
i^ifiiite^yjcopcieifvable corniexioo xeitb itii^^ abd'ao^p 

SfHUKE) «4i«i<eft oHAWwt^ 0'co«ltnon}a{l6citef6ftord. 
SWl^GflLfi, V. to shake-'Iiqnaii ^m^^dii^coohwd ^nnsAel. 
r. >iUii| dtinift orT&^qoeal. dbaiiti;^ ilricivoaU4ee«b to 
Mtpioltcqpato'iliide^with it>iiii3iKanihiafa tfM«tfa>e 
taken in connexion with it, it may be^^nMuml^ihe 
transposition of a letter, a detOBndMit.'oiriKalAdK': 
word from- which |hat .ia >dqiiicyb ^At,0'Ml§Mji 
iog«rgitoe^r . ' ^ / .-. .x,*'^IVI>>JJ'JA'^. 
S WINGEL, «. that part of a fiail which swings. . 4* s. 
'. -mAtghAB^WoBx I raMgetera^ v Ahai fc. .QW V> 
SWIHGUBn^^ta cut Jiff il»»ke^iiiiirfaFCfAi( vUmut 
rooting up the plants. 1 ': n .io / 
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SWIP£,«.thelei)ircNrhaadUeiofmpiiBip. o.b. Ge« 
nu8 machinie quo hauritur aqua« Fest 

SWOB, f . a very awkward fellow^ who seems fit only 
for toanis drudgery. It is our form of tlie sea 
term maUerf one who sweeps and cleans the deck 
with a i»tti or aoop. Ailowtng for the interchange 
of die cognate letters b and p, it seems well de- 
scribed in A. «• ffnapauy scopts sordes auferre. 

8WOB, V. Best explained in an Ex. « If you sdr it, it 
will fXtiob over/* i,e. the liquor in a vessel so full that 
the slightest motion will throw k over the brim, 
leaving something to be stvabbed or swept up. And 

. this brings it iwder the former etymon. 

SWOBBLE, 9. to talk in a ntHsy bullying saucy man** 
ner, like a blackguard. 

SWOB-FULL, adj. brimfull ; so that an attempt to 
move the vessel would make its contents overflow. 

SWOTTLING, adj. corpulent, greasy, and svoeaty, 
A. 8. ifinadiny sudarium. 

SWOUND, w. to swoon, o. e. « All in gore-blood, 
I sfwmndedtX the sight," says the Nurse in sh. Ro- 
meo and Juliet. No old woman of our own could 
have expressed herself in better e. a. Indeed, in 
the Variorum Edition used here, it is printed 
mounded. But that is the editor's ignorance, not the 
old woman's* 

SWOUMD,f.«awooD« 

SWUDGE, s. a copiens midg€y q. v. Intens. 

SWULLOCKING, adj. A gross mt&m of nodUn^, 
q.v. • 

SWURD, «. a«wavd. ca. a*d w. use noerd. Oiir*8 
. 18 Ae fO^TOTgouil woaA itse^ and ^uxidy could 
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' '11t'M'fe'3^iiifct(l'By#a&;«A7*«rf^»,'iJ*^«o, and 

Wprd iscomipted from « sl^^fe'!foM)*i*i«*tM%up. 
posed fiVstWdg''df d?^'^bHcati(tfWNitfi'Al in the 

' of R<J<ne-i8 8uffi<d^r'^kri^,'1n'^i%«1Buf^ in 
an un^noWn'ioh'g(^;'"''»if ritf'HifHWdft %*ta§ and 
Vaii^t^ 'if 'Oie'c^fenidi^ )^s6kUt^Mb((1fPt!ti; " opus 
op^raVuui" ' k'^'tiimk %ag»,""^i&kyiii3^>iMs is 
of nb'iniportlinc!e/^'th^ -pilo[>le> MHii UmmiLatin 
as Veil &8 if'h'^i^rg th^if 6ii^^-ht^uit|^P^i9te the 
absurdffyVotkld bvihicr^'ifaoniltriSfti^tiU^IP^d'^ub* 
' mtka n^ dn"6n/k«6#W tiK^uk%wl)ees>^itAi^ the 
' 'fk6]iVsWht>e'Ap^^&'iihV^m^(W%%aff'hWnb un< 
'deVMn^.* 'It dti^'^t 'ftj[>^^^ffiat>i|9ii'io«iaueTer 

••< ■ .j.)-ni»\ ■' ./.J .jiiit;* «)((j yir Vvm\\ 1U0 I)ii6 
I. -.,.\. ,oZ -: > ... )r jCl • '■.,. >i Imri Uu\* Lilt ■ 
"..'■'^111 Mi'j^wn a\ lud ,won <j\o-n' 
* ..,D/ii aorntiio ) )'•:;«'' 'fv^ .v>\ .mio'lbiiilj jifjio I 

rA;TE;Te>, M ^^|f.^b-«.* Utti^MsJ'thatJ^di'JA^Iifether 

' ^jh'd^b%:thlie aMklci-^A^i^ d^»M;fcdUl6i«iit dia- 

' )e6<^d^'forni8Cblr'dJe^iJj#>(tWd;incW(*^i>ea}«nt to 

'■'■ 'takittt^tti^^li^.M^m'^'l^te^'IfetMte of 

" "'ih^'u^i' W ittklc*B'<tf8tHiiniia-'to^ ^ aH^Oflthic, 

''. ^iit li)it^<itff l^on'^t^aig ''^^^S^^ ^'^ the 



^|f,^f^,^rtidei/iei ta tlie i&L thad^ yflthout 4tf final 
letter; to the Moeso^G. ihoi all deprived of their 
ii> ai>pji^^te£ ; to whicb privation, a^ ba^ beea-^^^aia 
.^,:j^atl>er place, we have a considerable ipropei^ty- 
^f^, ,7^<)ugh we liear^ and perhaps use^ one or otb^r of 
^ tJiese. words eyery^y aod even twenty times in a 
,^ , day, as syaonympoa witb itf there may be difficulty 
5j^ in determining the orthography i No pripted autho* 
.., rity cau be pleaded. ,,^^^ ty,:^,,.,^-. ',, r.^.' 
^ . If we w^iJt^ i it ■ '^ fre;eze^" or ''^te hail/' (fcr " it 

pj^j , Jrep^^VPf^tfM^'^^ ') ^^^^^*^^^^^^^ ^^^ readers 

^1 to give to the vowel the same sound which it has 

&(lL ^^ '^^ French monosyllables, le^ te^ se, ^c, 

<oqo '* r*niay, p^rhapsj be preferable. In. theDictiona- 

ji .. riolum IslandiGum^ in the flrat volume of Hickes^s 

in, Thesaurus Vett* Lingg- Sepetrion ; we find such 

f I ( 1 phrasea as " thad-fmstuTy' it freezes ; *^thad heilay^" 

^ii it hails. Now, ia supposing in to be another form 

, ;r aC.^ef^$94^^4,,a9ci c|^4Wg^fl in Jong y^roqe^ of 

jr, 4imPjiWftaBB(^9?wMHCOiifir;3a^^ by; ^ipr occasional 

^v'iUi^A^fi.iihQ^ffl^c^^^ |sl.i,|*^aw itself ; fitting, 

what can scarcely he doubted, that ^e IsL. thad 

and our that are the same. £x, '< Ta freeze ? Yes, 

and that hail too/' " Do it freeze ? No, *Afl^ don't 

freeze now, but ta wu\\ at night.*' 

For the third form, /o, we have common and gene- 
va i)f4Vliutl|^rityiJn.|p-<ffli^^a-n^4fe and fai-i»afpvtc^fer 

.. it> tb^i^mp^mMh m^^mrfm^, ^A^.s^f-jheforms 
,t ja%fiio*Ji«*6 4?yi"/ wAe§4, p/ .<f-^y» V-^^^.M^hy for 

'0 Jmi^l^l^.^^ A.i^ m9^<* ^r;to.mpwo^, F» ;^c. n. 
:^ii-p»s^i^ Oiff Akn^fe^^^Bg^^gf ihen,,h^s^.in these 
'.h ^^ ffilS^^e s}TOi»e^j^,^^i^9{^j^not 
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side. It may not oe renning^top m|w;^i Jft1!K^,con- 

and^quivalep^ t«|^the^ v^ry.qo^^ajf^gi^lVjjJjwsjttiMaf- 

<A«r«. At any ratie'dll lliese instances a^etf^i^f^j 

.,.t^%c,e'Mi?,a^'?^§r^SPf jxistfji^^^O^f^i^^yefy »n- 

Upon this pnndple may be prffi^^^j^<^ec- 

It is commonly supposed, that in these insta^^^e 

, , fafit..tbp^li8i^<}jjJ^of,th^.;^f}-fir|l^«;^,^j^If »y, we 

*»"«• .ovoiqo-. 

,,^. Tf-be handle of :, sj^t>^ , ,^r. sttji^f^r^^ ^^^ j,^ 
TJ^,,*. the. rabble. Rag find I^if^^l^i^f^i^lj of 



'^" the party; and alt three together raak^iip' a c*^^" 
temptuous designation of any aet of rascal's or r^g- 
gkmuftins. But ^^^ by itself Is sufficiently signiE- 
' cant. So thought sh, Coriolanus, " before the Tag 
i'eturns ;*' i. e. the mob of citizens who were at that 
time gone ifpmewhere else* It i^ a derivative from 
the same a; 1^1 word with tail. Tii on^ iifistance the 
letter g is omitted, in the other 1. When a High- 
land ChieHdn appeared in state, attended 'by hi9 
dansmeh', he Wau s&id "to have his tail on." We 
should say** he had his'^ag at his heels/ A. s* 
tteglf Cauda; ' k. gf^ 

TAG, t). to ftiUbw closely, as it were an appendage* 
Ex.^* Hte is always tagging after hei".** ' ' ' 

:TArNT,v; '^^'•' "^ "' ■ ■'•••• 

!• A Very dirty slut. A tiiost (Expressive word, as if 
her dirt were contagious, and it were* Unsafe to 
come near het. 

S. A large protuberance it the iop of a pollird tree. 

TAKE,;ti;;' "•"•" ■•■•'•' ' *•* ■ * 

"Phr. L^ToMedvt,*^ to^ Enlist, to ^aiebn himself 

the dutfes of a soldier; to grieve. T^x.^^'^Sfietook 

on sorely for her husband*s death ; ** to ache, as a 

wound, a strain, or a bruise, takes on, 

Phr. 2. To 'take to db ; b tafee' to* task V to 'Ute' or 

reprove. .^ "^ 

Phr. f. ^6* ti^e a'ialtlhg tb. Pretty itiuchlife the 
second phr. but implying mdr^ of gravity aiid se- 
verity. Ex. " I wish, sir, (said a good w'cfmaAAvho 
had a graceless whelp of a sonT ^bii Voiild b^ so 
good as to ^eti(i toi^ Aiy Totn Ihtb ^^W ytddy, and 
^ ''■ taHe bulling io hU-llii51)e t^'WouWHauiltmrA.*' 
2g3 



may be confirmed by d great abundance in m^ern 

i-:^^^\L^: in ...... I ).- a; n v. • > i. ... y^ LI 

TAMy pr.n. the familiar abb^^vi^^iqn Qf,ikh«(jf^9iale 

^ .n^c^^y^ofljiasiqfi.^^prp^J^ijis^.tft * 

?J^' ♦-? : .h ' '''.. -i . '■ 1 "' '-; '''■->'"'* 
TAN, a^j?y.l^lf^n^ Wf( v^ry |cqn»QPOly . pron^np^ it 

* . Jh^^^ wjjij?}) V ^* . ^' '^^^ 4yo§^a ,th|^ a$piratq i^ I <?^p 
phrase only, "now and ten," fpr <,*no^ mfi^jf^n.*' 
^Il)fijo6j^^p^(xmxc\fit^on pxi^teial&o in iheiW^B. 

TANG, «,, a firppg^vonr ; gpner^Uy^ but not always, 

, .^n ujxpl^ant/)pe* ,, ., ■ ' 

iANKERg^JS^fidv. frjetful ; cro^ i qiiertiloua^.. • 

T ANX^pijPjT^r,^.. a gort . of' tart,.i» .wWoh- the friit i» 

- ,nQt^,v^^(jLby.a crust, but faf^ifldty tricketHand 

flourished, with slender shreds of , paltry. Xan* 

\ tobfif ,^r Jpqntaiim waa anpqanijly a^ed ji|Ifll> ffty 

^\fhlU^A^§T ' P- ^ An4 it se^pis nvitet . Wcelyoihat 

in our word, a ludicrous allusion toi it Iv^i^mgjKQfally 

int^ij(j|f(^^jtb9^gh it; J8,;nj9w. 9WtMnly pol tfftflftfW 

TAljr.T;]^;^§g>jf.||i7„airs j,wlH<n»;; ab^wrd ftedia^jAigh 

, rppj^^^„T^Ug^ jthjq sens^ 4p jw^ s^^m e^mlf) co- 

, ,injci|e|^^Jtj,i^^,I>icobaWy ftqpi F^JruntrajMiic-W' c. 

' TAPP]^,^, |p,Jiq olosp ^oth^-gpftund^ .?! spojitlpn^n's 
phrftsq^ ^:?u.<*4t is so.w^et <1jb bircJte.i^ftRPdttilflja^w." 



TASS, B. a dish or a dram ; as a tass of ieaf'ialf'itiait 
-> ii'b^htUtid^. rtPH^Itt^%J"fcsb/' •' ' "' " "^ ''^^' ^ 
tATI^>*i^wiifadt^^ditot>^tf' tupStt' mi^i^'W^ the 
> • CMA61 dheftu^r^ ttf^ti Iti- 'Ih' l. sti. 91 ^Ms to 
mean principally, if not exclusivelyi that dflilack 
' 'Cftt^^lierci'thatWiih^ef>. M! tadyHitrcW. '^^ ^ 
TATME{i>;<li>^nittMrelatid'W}th Wrfi ddng'by turn* 
'-ingieattte'ftpotfit. '• '»^"' ""• ' ''' ' '^-^ '^*. 
TAOTBII, 4^. td'dtirttctf^ly«ndfl4*>'6tloiis^.'Tt'ts com- 
monly used in conjunction with ^oto, (prondtfnced 
' lik^ J«d\f y- #hri5l?,^ ff noft fef<5(iiitBfeiif , is ' biosely 
connected in meaning, q. v. *Eic.'"**He''ls flt'Very 
pauBiivthldl^ matt \ ' alWdy^' ' t&biikg kA A' ' Memi 
lafterhfglbuiitiebs; -* ' May itbe^from' tlie/ i^-. Wr> 
/Shakh4 is'MWafys feeling hf^ ili^ay; ttyirigt6 db the 
bestKe^an?'-' ''''"''• " '' * •'- '''"^ ' 
TAUGHT,- TOITOtrr;' >fl^\ tight. Ek. '^ Pttil the 
• 'rope"Wkttfe'i^i^*^'lti'L'/sfc.'facAi?.' It ii'd^ftiUnIy-<jf 

TAUN1\>«t.{i€>^^t^*e; ti^^pestilr %ith" iill;^ ^ueitfons ; 

importunate entreaties ; or any mode of' minute 

i-:i^63«ttoiil »)««;«« Hto#' 'thij' diHd flofei^teWmer 

^' (^iroiiWA^^ likte^M^: ^It'fcriiiV^ noVettse of 

. scoffing' x>rifil5ilfl^;t<tind tie^tm ind^^d to tte'ii differ- 

ent word from taunt in the dictt. and of different 

^ TfOrigte.'P RfajMit^dt h^Ve'beetiHtttred by 'the' cele- 

i fetated'ai^itaa)*, Whitlh; 'oh^h6 authofify ofkncient 

legends, was the inseparable attendant of Su An* 
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; .^thon^Wjherever.he went, andwlycji i^tiU lives m ft 
yulgjar sji^ile ( '< he follows in^eli|keiE^'i(an^on^pi^^^^ 

-TEA, V. to drink tea. As we, or anj body else^ would 

^.^sajr, "my neighbour A is to dine w^ft me, to- 
ioiorrow," we say he is to tea with me. It is pity 
we cannot^ m this case as in the other^ inake, a 
difference in rorm between th^ substantive ana the 
verb. 

TEAM, TEAMER, v, to pour out copiously. Irt sh. 
Midsummer Kight*s t)ream, 'Hermla spealrs of 
^^heteaming tears fiora her eyes.** We use it' also 
metaphorically J of a multitude pouring alonj^ like 
a stream. Of a thronged congregation issuing ^om 
a church, or a crowded audience from a theiatre, 
it fs fiaitl " how tliey came teamering out.**^ IsL 
toema^ evaguare, l. sc. to empty. R. N. C. W. W. R, 

TEEN, s. trouble; vexation. o.E. w.c. br'. '' ^' ■ 

TEEN J i\ to trouble ; to vex. A. s. i^^nan, ihcitaVe. 

TEENFUL, flA'. tiroublesome ; vexatious, o. i. 

TElifCli.WEED, s. a sort of pond-weed, Win^a 
slime or mucilage about it, supposed to*i)e'yery 
^^reeable to that fat and sleek' fishl It hpotdrhS- 
geton natanSf Iau, ■ • < , »/ 

rEND..,,. ^^__ ■• •••;■ ' ■ ';:;:; 

. 1. To wait on company at table." 
2, To take, care o^ children, cattle, poultry. '.' ' ^ 
TENDEH, *• a waiter at a public table, or place of 
etitertamment. ' The' Author well retaehiili^J^A) 
have heard, many years ago, this' Wdfd'trttfered 
with great force, and fi true ISdsi' Angliknliceent, 
from a box in Vaiixhalt Gai'deni. ' Oa ]>^sing 
near it, not without some appi'eh^nslcUi of being 
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iO /HAJ'JffADO/ ill 

^ ^ i^o^nifpd bj hi^ countryfoap, he was more fully 



convinced of ]iis being sOj b^ , hearing "hin 
h ii I '^>r P ^^ ^^'-^ ^^ ^ ^"^ y **^ "^S woman of H i g par ty ^^ 

iEttiilFt, tii^to ^teizerirritale'l^^oj?' A Wfeter 
or a caustic is^id to terrify a^;patient/ '^ 

J'EW, TpW, I?, topufl^ tear, arid tiiintilfe'aiiouf, as 
hay with the fork aod rake, a weecly Boil with 

^ plough and harfow* w, y, it, Touse^ taudif^iosi^ 
j^^ and ffitcj L. fie* .are all kiWred words/ The general 
(j^^,,aod origiiaal idea secma to be that of tearing flax 
^ J, Into 61ament3j and that our word is therefore de* 
^^^^duQJble from a. b. tox^^ stupa. But these words 
^^,j^^?o signify figuratively to work hard, and In this 
jjj fion^e? Mr, Brockelt gives tue as tlie proper spefling, 

^ and derives it ludicrously enongh, from Tr, setuer* 
THACK, »)- to .^hatch, These are different foi-ms^of 
^Jthe^j^fime word, and our's is nearer to a. ft^ite^, 
stipuia, or th^can, te^ere, l, sc, BR. . . ^ / . 
>T|f^Pl^>f,^-vi?n;^^^^ thatching;, a^l^ftw, 

^.^\ sedge, reeds^ &c; t^. pa, c«. b, k, c/ ' ', ^ 
TRACKER, TZi^pltSTEll, s, a thatchefl *'''*^ 
TRAPES, s.pL Sir Thomas Browne: ^.ti^, 
THAT'NS, Gdv. in that manner. '^^ 

THE, pron. Used ^ nn inflexion of ii, Ejfc/^^ TKl 
child wjlj[,](^ut i^^ff Iff i( you 4^ not take away the 
tD 3^Pf^"u ^-^^t,^ ^*,jr^eowi| accord;^* fiollmggh^^^^^ 
i^^Vm^^ff^^ ^^ftvHo^A^)^'' '^'^i^^^ , P?^ced in the 
jjg^ pwh^t^l?, qy^r the^ hole m the tot torn, thalt the 
tSn^f^}S'\iS^^J^^ ^^ ^^^^^- 't ^'^ perhaps more com- 
^niafflfp^f/all^d a ytYJf/. No up usual chan]^e/ '^a, s . 
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often, them-there. '< : iu^- 

JH£K^ untfial: time. In 4he Oraek Uikgiiiig^ ttl is 

J ofMnlnotociiDiigbr to-:coiiyert adverbs lofitimeointo 

-siib8taiitiyftSy4)y prefixing to^then(ibcii monitor ar- 

r ticlfi^ irotvttv. It may poinibly havfe ' aetedtiflffl 

J n^olarly toius/ Ek. *^ I shall Imkeidoae h hryi^n.** 

JH£RB AND THEREUAWAYS/Phr^Aereabduts. 

Ex. f f Is the l|€f80'Viinii laraMtf pounds: ? i ITi^er^ 

diKf there-cctxiaysJ* In point of fact, 'the 'adtrerb 

Aere v m «iBiD]r compaimd i ivords, svdchi ks* thef^M^ 

therein, 'deo. is wddasaaubstaatilre, aad attended 

bj a pineposition; with liua diffiirehdd; Mb^ the 

|>]3ep9BitiaB<roli0V8 ia^tead'Of ptreoading it^^i.The 

- .88niejQbserrati0n':which'bai^>beeD nbadsmpoaMen, 

... . will thendbre (leidpfilicablBtojit; .^^ .'^1 • ^ < 

THE »TQN^ THE TOTHERv^^i tfaemenaml the 

. • , other. : €ertaialy the article ii iitvok)e4 ' i^ Awiq and 

jfe^i&er^.aadtfae'repetitioit-ofitte aiaufiG^^^wk* 

ward tautology; butit itf^o^j^' ^t/ wii ^H.^iK^ 

THICK, adj. intimata^' I tE/ br J aa Jd>! .LI UF/I 

THINDER,a(fv. F. Yinder. ^j[^1^Jlld^V«)MAii^ 

iiniostamcp been' oonfiaoMkd) §ooA9otti>mfi edghatio 

literarura^ but from some similaiAitfidf A>tfl<ttfa«rac- 

-s <: tol^njTbiftitJheArigm p&dhs'faBinnfddaiibtevSa* 

tions, ye, )'t, &c. .iikIj 

THIS'NS, THUS'NS, THAW^^(fdv..^W MiVdt 
' ztimtmAnnevjj.KBE.ru'fniir. mm, ?^ ) A /.?.'ilK JUT 
THITE, adv. a^/\vi<; .^ .loob 

. L TigM^yaBra|^p]iefklortti^'&iiib|^n6m{ipai;ai/: JHT 
o& Con^paot; Bid Uik]i9i wttter^i|}bt.t>o ^ilOHUHT 
THOKISH, adj, slothful ; sluggish. Sir Thos. Browne. 



ought we know. . • \ ^^^ . mik 

SilXOl^&iiBlliS^mfd. >die^ins wthegunwarekffi b 
{;j:Tj[)oatiat jtb^^eitdu of ithe row&t'M teiidi^ ^ist^een 

aWBJiiGSlTiisi 9ivici^.*ipioBtB dffeEence^tn <ct)egM. A 
^^Ang k andTto !»• ii<A62ig^^.to6 widoy t^crloqg^ too 

>^<LIf it'fineKBiarjrtai^^iirowBvv^^ )ftc<:iapplieA to 

i-*. jJlmr,«iisc,iSi,' u,, j.-i.... 'I ■.•.-. »^v\ tv - 

^ »jtiiat^'*^iSie..jIiBii|[^aiiimstnafti>BiaDci^^ f«^'; 

lH]bfiAI]ySd^/ai^ raidb dfil^read* I'^k^ 
n'imoiiy^ttiJkflOBi^ tlodds^s? ««c^ianattid«cp0>^un- 
V M>d^§ppiinBiafasdwMa^0i jBttt*¥aiitBta]nl''dppnRilice8. 
Since the greatiiBtmtts^ku^Atn^wvemnnt ^df our 

^dr dnttoomsiiiraetuH^'aiy ^e ibIIbngiKti'beittA, 

ij.if pnftbabl$i(nADimbere iic»ibrfiihH&. / iCenaiAly.'^fidtc em« 
v^7/pl^n^iitauoQC«ilie}o<Udfxhir|<^knitediBiQllm 
s»..Hen«y Yi"tiraKjfenrismb,'* -ol.j^bi I)-;... 

THREE-RELEET,jit F**EjBMnDi» .i . ,yi ^U' . 

oiks.ii^9 ■(W'QarAoog pfilHbbdidle wbkdifMMiefeander 

-:>Xi-:»fhPWe*Atbr^trili»ii'?r )rir)' [f;'» t .» n' iMijT.iiniJ 

>^uiariBslriiiyii<nf arffait) cap^iftoilhstendd'untets the 
chin. .)/• r^ f .' .-noi; 

THUMB-SNACK, <8a simple. modeiaofrfinrtMAg a 
door. V. Snack. .V ^ .'ITIlll 

THUMB;raq8[«dct9irih^dfUM^<iqlf^ Buxeh/- ' 
THURCK,a4;.id9Fl&.iiiSora8fAHJbkM alid.<^i[^; and 
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80 it may have been for oogkt ire otn My to the 
contrary. Sir Thomas Browne. 

TICK, t. a very gentk touchi by way of hint, or af a 
token of endeamenU BU.tig. Fr./ic. 

TICK, 9. to toy. Indeed the two are often used toge- 
tbier, mai •eem to defy dificruBiaadoB ; two fond 
Bw ttctfae arta are sometisies seen ^* ticking and toy- 
ing." 

TIDDLING, TITTLING, adj. topmost. '< The tid- 
dling top ** means the very highest point ; the same 
as iip'tap. The meaning may perhaps be, that a 
thing so plaoed must stand tiddish or tiUlish. 

TIDY, «. a light outer covering worn by children, to 
keep their clothes from dirt and grease. 

TIFF, 9. a pet ; slight anger. Ex. '< She was in a tijfr 

TIFFLE, V. to be mightily biny about little or nothing. 
CH. nijg^, O. Fr. Offer. 

TIGHT, adj. prompt ; active ; alert. ^< A t^^hi fellow!'* 

TIGHTLY, adv. promptly; activeiy ; alertly. SH. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, "Bear thou these letters 
tightly*' Mr. 4Steevens would fain read rightly. 
He would not have proposed so vapid a conjectttfe, 
had he been acquainted with our familiar use of the^ 
word. 

TIGHT-LOCK, s, any species of coarse sedge grow- 
ing in marsh ditches. So called, from its being 
used to bind the sheaves of beans or oats, growing 
very luxuriantly on such land. 

TILD, V. to incline. It is particularly aj^lied to a 
cask, ao raised at one end, as that the iiquor, when 
it is become low, may flow out at the other. We 
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al0o 8GQr of ftty thing Whieh stands iAdih^d, and in 
apparent dangerof fdling, that it " stands' ^?trf£w^," 
iJr'«<upon the HU,'' In t. j.boA verb and sub* 
siantive are tilt. So, indeed, they Very commonly 
are Willi as. But there is fair analogy for the dif- 
ference in spelling. 
TIL£SH£RD, $. afragmetit ofatUe, as potsherd of a 

pot. q. d. shred, 
TILLER, 8, the handle of a spade. 
TILLER^ V. to throw out many stems from the same 

root. 
TING, V. to ring a small bell. « To ting bees," is to 
collect them together^ when . they swarm, by the 
ancient music of the Warming-pan and the key of 
the kitchen^door ; the melody of which is stiU be-' 
lieved to be very efficacious. 
TING-TANG, s. a small and shrill bell, to summon 
the family to dinner, the congregation to prayers, 
&c. YT.tantan* br. 
TIP, 9. a smart but light blow. The verb tip iii the 
corresf^onde^ sense is in t. j. but not the substan- 
tive. 
TIPE, 9. to kiek vp, or foU headlong, from being top- 
heavy. The word seems connected with top 
through ^jp. 
TI9SICK, s. a iScUifig faint cough ; called also a ** tis- 
Hchtf cough.** z.. sc. teoiick. All fronl Gr. f^Bansy 
though certainly used without any such terrific 
association, and even oh the slightest occasions. 
TITTERv V. to ride on eadi end of a balanced plank. 
Otherwise ^tttter^cufn'MterT A common sport 
VOL. n. 2 H 
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among children^ sometimes ending in broken heads 
or limbs. 
TITTER, f. a pimple. 

TITTER- WORM, *. a cutaneous efflorescence, a se- 
ries or confluence of minute pimples. What is thus 
called is not << scurf or scab," as tetter is described 
in T. J. nor is it so troubkseme and obstinate an 
affection as the ring-^orm. It is a miliary eruption, 
in form rather vermicular than annular; often 
cured by a dose or two of cooling physic^ or by 
the mere application of a soft and bland unguent. 
TITITES, TITS, s. pi. teats. The very Saxon word. 

A. s. fi^e> mamma. ' 
TITTLE, V. to tickle, a. s. kittelan, titillare. 
TITTLE-MY-FANCY, ^.pansies. Viola tricolor^ Lin. 
TITTY, TITTY-TOTTY, adj. very small; tiny; 
sometimes pleonastically, little4^y. It Is from tit^ 
signifying almost any thing very small, perhaps 
hirdi in particular. Of Teut. or a. s. origin. 
TIVER. s, a composition of which tar is t^ principal 
ingredient, to colour and preserve boards exposed 
to the air. a. s. ieq/br, sinopis. 
TOAiyS-CAP, s. a fungus. Minsh. gives a name of 
a fuftgus from one of the Northern languages, 
which he translates ^'bufonis pileolus.** Toadstool 
is tlie word in the Dictt. and in general use. The 
two words are respectively and equally well adapted 
to diflferent species of itrngi. The broad, stout, 
low, agarics and boleti tnight serve the toad for a 
safe and suitable 6^t. The lighter agarics, clathri, 
|>eztz8e, &c, which he would crush in a moment by 
attempting to sit upon them, might serve him for 
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a capf were not many of them too fine in texture, 
too elegant in form, and too beautiful in colour to 
be suitable to his ugly figure. Most^ however, if 
not all are poisonous, and in that respect they would 
accord better. 

TOD, s* the head of a pollard tree. An iwy-todd is 
o. E. and used by Spenser, and why not use the 
simple as well as the compound word, in case it 
should happen not to be overgrown with ivy ? 

TOD, V. to amount to a tod^ or 28 pounds of wool. A 
passage in sh. Winter Tale has much embarrassed 
his commentators. " Every eleven wether tods.'* 
No matter for the flaws in grammar. It is our 
phrase. Norfolk wethers do not often tod so well. 

.TO-DO, s. a stir ; a bustle. £x, << He made a great 
tO'do about it.** And why not just as good as the 
French substantive affaire (^ fakre), with which it 
literally and exactly tallies ; which word, however, 
we have adopted, though it appears clearly we did 
not want it. jen< 

TOGETHER, $. seemingly, but not really, an adverb 
converted to a noun, and used in familiarly ad- 
dressing a number of persons colleetively.^ £x. 
« Well, together^ how are ye all.^" It is, in fact, 
another instance of the identity of to and the arti- 
cle the. The same word in l. sc. i^ thegeiher^. which 
Dr. Jamieson calls a corruption of thp English 
together. If what has been said upon this subject 
(v. Ta, 4ec.) be admitted, we shall not think there 
is any corruption in the case. Thegether hthe 
^a^A^riifg, tbe* company assembled; and so is tO' 
gather, : . 
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TOLC, V. to tempt; coax, &c. |t mast be the same 
word with tok, which Johnson calls barbfnrous and 
provincial, though he quotes Locke for it. It is, 
however, sufficiently proved in t.^ j. and in k. g. 
Our use of it is wery confined* Ex. " Good sauce 
tolcs down the meat.*' Certainly our word is pro- 
vincial ; at least no better. auUiority appears for the 
change of the final letter. In Suffolk it is '' tole. " 

TOLERATE, v. to domineer; to tyrannize. Whence 
can this strange perversion have arisen? 

TOMMY, s. a small spade to exjcanrate the narrow 
bottoms of under-drains. 

TOM POKER, pr..n. The great bugbear and terror 
of naughty children, who inhabits dark closets, 
holes under the stairs, unoccupied cock«lo^, false- 
roofs, &c. Such places are often called from him 
poker-holes. His name is from Sui.-G. tomie-^ekey 
q. d. the house^puch^ the domestic goMin. 

TOM-TIT, 8. a very common name of the pretty bird 
otherwise called the titmouse. But by us it is ap- 
plied to the wren. And though the male bird is 
often called a bob-wren, and the female, a kitty or 
jenny-wren, tomtit seems to belong indiscrimi- 
nately to both sexes. In Suffolk it is applied to the 
tit-mouse only. 

TOM-TOMMY, double s. a plough with a double 
breast, to clear out furrows. 

TONGUE, s, a small sole, from its shape. A distinc- 
tion used by our fishermen. 

TOON, adv. too. 

TOOTHSOME, adj. palatable"; on which the teeth 
may be pleasantly exercised, l. sc. 



TOP-LATCH, s. the thong by which the sales of the 
horde-collar are tied together. 

TOPPINGS, s.pl. the second skimming of milk ; the 
first being properly called cream. 

TOPPLE, V. to tumble ; to bring the head to die 
ground and throw the heels over. o. e. sh. Mac- 
beth, « Castles topjde on their warder's heads." 
Beasts and sheep are said to '< topple over/* if they 
sell, after they are fattened, for double the price 
they cost. 

TOPPLER, s. a tumbler, who, among various antic 
postures, throws his heels over his head. 

TOSH, a tusk ; a long and somewhat curved tooth. 
It is but another form of the commoner word ; 
tusky tushy tosh, BR. 

TOSHNAIL, s, a nail driven in aslant or diagonally, 
so as to have the stronger hold ; like the teeth of 
some animals. It is also used as a verb. 

TOTTY, TOTTY-HEADED, adj. dizzy. Particu- 
larly from the effect of too much drink, cii. 

TOUGHT, V. to set fast; to tighten so that it can- 
not be easily unravelled. £x. <*This skein is 
toughiedy 

TOUGHY, s, a coarse sweetmeat, composed of 
brown sugar and treacle ; named from its tough- 
ness, though perhaps it should be spelled tuffy^ and 
Considered as another form of taffy ^ described in 
w. c. as compounded of the same ingredients, and 
derived from ¥r,tqffiat, a sweetmeat made of sugar 
and brandy. 

TOW, s. necessary tools or apparatus for any purpose 
(pronounced like cow), a. s. tavoa, instrumental 
2h 3 
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TO^WASLD, prejK The subsOintiTe is to be ioferted 
between the two syllables of the prcfiosttieD. Ex. 
'' To L^rnhnrwird/* i. e. toward London, o. s. 
p. L. 

TOWLY, *. a towd. Wbiohsoever of tlie derivations 
proposed by Johnson be taken, there is some sound 
of h however faint, after the /. We therefore come 
nearer to it by adding^. Fr.toutiiUe, Ital. iouaglia. 

TRADE, <• line of conduct; course of action ; prac- 
tice; habit; custom. Ex. « If this is to be the 
trade ^^ &c. zau. has trad, course of travelling or 
sailing. It is o. s* sh. Hamlet, ^ Have you any 
further trade with us/* i. e. any thing farther to say 
or do. It is figuratively, a. s. trade^ callis, 

TRAFFIC) s, passing and repassing cm a high way. 
Ex. << There is a great deal of traffic on this road.** 
CH. uses trade in the same sense. So does sh. 
Richard II. " A way of common, trade where feet 
may hourly trample." It is obvious that trade has 
connexion with tread. The supposed synonym 
traffic breaks that connexion, and if not without 
meaning in such an ^application, has at roost a re- 
motely figurative one. And especially if the Fr. 
trqffiguer, from which certainly we have our traffic^ 
comes, as the dictt. tell us it does, from the Lat. 
transfretare. 

TRAFFIC, V. to frequent. Ex. *< The new road will 
soon be trafficked.** 

TRAFFING-DISH, s. a bowl through which milk is 
strained into the tray in which it is set to raise 
cream. 

TRAPE. V. to trail; to be drawn along. Ex. " Her 
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- g(Hm irsfes^fief ber on the iioor/' There is Buf- 
ficieot authotity for the substantive trapes for a 
slattern. Our vorb is immediately connected with 
that substantive, and both as certainly with the op- 
probious word droA, V. Drabble. Yet we are 
so far from noeaning any thing offensive^ that we 
should apply the same term to the most stately 
duchesSy could we see her drawing the long train 
of her gorgeous robe down the grand staircase at 
St. James's. 

TRATTLES, s. pi. the small pdlets of the dung of 
sheep, hares, rabbits, &c. 

TR A V£B S£, s. d smith's shoeing shed. 

TRENCHER-MAN, *. " A good trencher^man'' means 
B hearty feeder. Beatrice applies it to Benedict, 
in SH. Much ado about Nothing. We have a more 
facetious phrase of << playing a good tune upon a 
trencher'* The phrases remain, though the wooden 
platter, called a fre»cA^, anciently in universal use, 
and even its successor of pewter, is almost totally 
superseded at table by the cheapness and abun« 
dance of earthenware. Trenchers are scarcely 
used but for the cook to chop or mince upon. Per- 
haps in some few kitchens of farm houses, in which 
ancient simplicity and frugality are still maintained. 
One old farmer, lately deceased, would not, to the 
last, eat his beef and dumplin from any thing but 
a trencher 'y but he is likely to be the last. No such 
thing is now to be seen in a cottage. 

TRICKLE, TRITTLE, v. to bowl. Ex. •' Trickle 
me an orange across the table." " The crowd was 
so thick, one might have trickled balls on their 
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heads.*' It is a dimin. of truckle, of even the same 
word with change of vowels. Of the verb truckle, 
T. J. gives only the common sense of abject submis- 
sion, and deduces it from truckle-bed, which is exactly 
vice vers^. There certainly was an o.e. verb truckle, 
synonymous with trundle, and from it was formed 
truckle-bed. We have still the substantive truck, to 
which the verb belongs, signifying a carriage on 
low wheels^ for conveyance of heavy burdens. The 
words certainly come, through some Gothic me- 
dium not now, perhaps^ easily to be found, from 
Gr Tpo\os, 

TRICKLE-BED, s, a truckle-bed; a low bed on 
small wheels or castors, trundled under another 
in the day time, and drawn out at night for a servant 
or other inferior person to sleep on. It is, per- 
haps, not strictly correct to insert this substantive 
as a word in actual use. Probably there may be 
no such piece of furniture now in use. Where an 
attendant in the bed-chamber is wanted, it is usual 
to have a smaller bed set up in some spare corner 
of the room. An allusion to it, however, some- 
what in the form of an adjective, survives the use. 
Of a servile sycophant, or hanger-on, it is some- 
times said that he is ^< a poor mean trickle-bed 
fellow r' 

TRICKY, adj. 

1. Mischievous. 

2. Spitefully ill-humoured. 
5. Artful. BR. 

TRICULATE, v. to adorn. It seems to be fancifully 
formed from the phrase " to trick out'* It is used 
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by masoDSy fyr putting the last band to wbat they 

mean to be smart and sbewy, 
TRIG^ v« to trot gently ; or trip as a child does after 

its nurse. " They trigged off together/' 
JBlPt f . a small chaese, made in summer^ to be eaten 

in its soft and curdy state^ or it soon becomes dry, 

tough, and uneatable, 
TRIP-SKIN,*. 

1, A piece of leather^ worn on the right hand side of 
the petticoat, by spinners with die rock, on which 
the spindle plays, and the yarn is pressed by the 
hand of the spinner. 

2. The skinny part of roasted meat which before the 
whole can be dressed, becomes tough and dry, 
like a trip overkept, or the leather used by the old 
woman. 

TROANT, s. (monosyllable) atniant. 

TROANT, V. to play truant 

TROLLIBAGS, s* the intestines. 

TROUBLE, i. a woman's travail. Ex. " She is now 
in her trouble" Perhaps a corruption. 

TROUNCE, V. to beat with heavy blows. 

TROUNCE-HOLE, s. a game at ball, very like trap- 
ball, but more simple; a hole in the ground serv- 
ing for the trap, a flat piece of bone for the trigger, 
and a cudgel for the bat. 

TRUE.PENNY, g. Generally, «01d True-penny," as 
it occurs in sh. Hamlet, where the application of 
it to the ghost is unseemly and incongruous, yet 
it has attr^ted no notice irom any commentator. 
Its present meaning is, hearty old fellow ; staunch 
and trusty *, true to his purpose or pledge. 
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TRUNCH^ TRUNCH-MADE, adj. short and thick; 
compact and squab in figure. 

TRUNK- WAY, s. a water course through an arch of 
masonry^ turned over a ditch before a gate. The 
name arose, no doubt, from the trunks of trees 
used for the same purpose in ancient and simpler 
times, and even now in the few woody parts of both 
counties. 

TRUTH Y, adj. faithful in plighted ^ro^^; as a husband 
or a lover. Sometimes ironically applied to a no- 
torious liar. 

TRY, V. to melt down by fire, for the purpose of puri- 
fying ; usually applied to melting the suet of hogs, 
or other animals, to get rid of the skinny and im- 
pure parts ; the purified lard is then kept for do- 
mestic use. This meaning of the word tri/ appears 
a very ancient one, and it is commonly used in this 
sense by the translators of the Bible. Ex. ** As 
silver is tried in a furnace of earth,** and " as silver 
is tried and purified seven times in the fire." Psal. 
xii. V. 6. 

TUMBLER^^. a tumbriL Our name is exactly de- 
scriptive. A tumbler is made open behind, and oc- 
casionally closed by a taiKboard, on which *' li- 
beral clowns bestow a grosser name.*' On the re- 
moval of this, and a strong wooden bar before, 
which, passsing through two iron hold* fasts, se- 
cures the body to the shafts, the oamsg& iumbles 
backward and. discharges the load. One would 
wiUin^y believe this to be the proper' name, and 
^that iumbrel^ vfas formed froia it by tbetathesis. 
But it is not possible to reject Johnson's' derivi^on 
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of tumbref from O. lEr. tumerel. Yet, after ^1> we 
are not obliged to identify the tumhrd with the 
tujviler ; and it may not be possible to come <at a 
definition of either. We are therefore at liberty 
. to contend for the originality as well as the propri* 
ety of our own word. l» so. a Ught cart. 

TUNDEB, ^. tinder, o. £. jam. has tounder. 

TUNMERE, s, the line of procession in parochial pe- 
rambulations, A* s* tune^ territorium, and m^sra^ 
finis, 

TUNNEL, s. a funnel, o. e. and not obsoletei but in 
constant use, and we are able and ready to defend 
it. It is in facty much better ihsj^Junnd, which has 
been substituted for it. If> while we had this 
Saxon wordy to signify almost any thing through 
which fluids might be poured, our language wanted 
a derivative from the Lat* funduSf it should have 
been Jiindle, and not JunneL a. a. tienely c«iis- 
trum. . 

TUP, s, a ram. It is said by Johnson to be yet in 
use in Staffordshire, and in some other counties. 
It probably i«k so now in alK It is eveki generally 
used by all modern i^ricultural writers ; and to 
have become, if it was not before, a general English 
word, and th/^refore to have slight claim to admis- 
sion beye« It has^ however, always been in use 
herei and is certainly o. e. It occurs in a dirty 
passage in sh. Othello* 

TURF, 4. peat ^ fuel 4ug from boggy ground. The 
DiCTT. interpret the word as^ meaning only the sur- 
.faoe oC the ground pared off. These we call flags, 
.fmd tbey vc^ cut from dry heaths^, as well as from 
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bogs. The substance of the soil below these is 
ttirf. Every separate portion of it is a turf, and 
the pi. n. is iurveSf which is nsed by oh. jek. 

TUSSLE, s. a struggle. 

TUSSLE, V. to strive. 

TUSSOCK^ s. a Hassock, q. v. a thick tufl of coarse 
grass in pastures, Or of rank growth in com. 

TUTTER, s. trouble. " What a tutter he makes of 
it!" 

TWANK, V. 

1. To let fall the carpenter's chalk-line which makes 
a smart sli^ upon the board. 

2. To give a smart slap with the flat of the hand, on 
the breech, or other fleshy part 

TWIDDLE, *. a small pimple. 

TWIDDLE, V. to be busy and bestow seeming pains 

about the merest trifles. Ex. «< What are you 

Uviddling about there ? *' 
TWIG, V. 

1. To give such a slight, but smart, correction as 
may be inflicted with a twig. 

2. Figuratively, to give somewhat sharp, but not an- 
gry and severe reproofT 

TWIL, prep, until. It is a word compounded of the 
prep, to and the subst. t»hUe ; and means " to the 
time.** This is the opinion of h. t. Dr. Jamieson 
8a3rs it is too fanciful. It really does not seem so. 
But let him, then, if it please him better, take it as 
a mere variation of the u sc. quhUl, by the very 
usual substitution of t for fu, 

TWILL, s, a sort of coarse Imen cloth, of which loose 
frocks, traw8ers,,&c. are made for working men. 
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Finer mft»ufa!ctute8> even silks^ are indeed 0aid to be 
tuiiUedy which means a particular mode of crdesing 
the woof and warp^ s<> that the texture appears 
ridgy, which is the case also iti our particular appli- 
cation of the word. 

TWlLt, s. a quill! ; h6re as well as in the North, t, j. 

TWILT, V. 
l.'fo quilt. BR. 

£. To beat. An expressive word^ inasmuch as it is 
implied that weals are left> like the stripes or ridges 
hi quilted work. 

TWINNY, "^ €a rob a cask before it is bifoaehed. A 
thievish wench tmnnies her dame's cbb\l of mead or 
miide wine. cr. has ivdinney to separate from. The 
A. s. verb tvoinan signifies duplicare; It is doubtless 
connected with tw^, which, in compound a.s. words^ 
signifies two-fold. But our word, by the easy sub* 
stitution of ^ for c, may pei^aps be thought to come 
better from a. s. ctoinan, tabescere. The liquor 
gradually wastei^ away by successive appliii^ations of 
the reed, straw, or tobacco-pipe. 

TWIT, s. a fit of hasty ilKhumour ; snappishness. 

TWITCH -GRASS, s. couch-grass Triticum repens, 
Lin. The transition is easy. Couch, cwich, twitch. 
It iff often called tvoitck, without the word grass. 

TWITTY, adj. cross; snappish. The verb tw^ (to 
sneer or reproach) is inserted in t. j. and certainly 
these two words belong to it. A puzzling variety 
of Gothic derivations is proposed* The a. s, one 
edivitan might suffice. But perhaps another would 
do better, which is given as the etymon of twitch. 
A. s. ffmcciariy vellicare. 
VOL. n. 2 I 
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TWIZZLE, V. to turn a thing round mt r^iindbe* 
tween the fingers, quickly and repefltediy^ It is 
0ometimes used in a neuter sense* '-lEx. t^He 
came fvoizding down*'* 

TYE, 9. an extensive common pasture. There isre se- 
Teral iyes a few miles SouUi of the central part of 
Suffolk; but in no other part of East Anglia. 
There are also some on the Northern border of Bs* 
sex* No researches have hitherto ascertained the 
derivation of the word. 

TYKEi s, a cur, or any vile and worthless deg« 'It is 
o; B. and used by sh« but not given as eJ(^heF spe- 

• cies or variety in Caius deCanibus. }W/S. do not 
Bse it in its literal sense, but figurativflyi^as a t^rm 
of contempt, w. a br. 



V. U. , 

VALOUR,*. 
1. Value. It is o. e. with the weighty aulhority^of 

the great Sir Thomas More. "LdXmvdor., . 
2.A»iount. Ex.^^It might be about this m /^ur^'of 
three hours, two miles, four acres, &c«" . KaliU in 
diis sense isin w. c. 
VALOUR, V. to esteem. For this verb .we^ have no 
' suth antboffity as for the substantive, nor .any au- 
thority at all but oixp own^ . .^ V ,M . 
VAST, s. a very gre^U quantity. . " We kad A ^a^ot 

rain in the last quarter of the jeAXil9iAw\., . : >., '. 

VESSEL, «• . . .. ^ :. ; j: n./ : 

i/HMf«;^patrter of a sheet of writingi p^^l. ;( Jt \V\r% 

T. J. but being quoted from fiurgreait Gas^Qg)ian 

^ ^Ktee^grapiidr* Lenon> . is . appariscildyj /t>ur^u0Wnj 



Pe^ge^ iKfwever, has it, A very good derivatAo|i 
us proposed, loitjasciolaf a Httle strip. 

^ A wooden -cask to hold fermented liquordw Cer* 
tainly, a great number and variety of the things 

' eiii)pk)yed for domestic lase, come nndeo the delio- 
tainaticMi of vessel ; but with us casks are vessels 
irar* e^ox^pf and nothing else is ever so called. 

VINE^ 9, any trailing fruit-bearing plant, which must 
spread itself on the ground if it be not supported, 

' as cucumbers, melons, strawberries, &c. 

VIPER'S DANCE, s. St. Vitus's dance. It is not al- 
together impossible that there is in this word some 
obscure allusion to the reported effect of the bite of 
the tarantula ; which, as we have happily none of 
those noxious reptiles in this Country, has been 
transferred to the viper, 

UNCALLOW, ». to remove the upper stratum of 
earth in order to come to the bed of gravel, chalk, 
or other substance below it. V, Callow. 

UNDENIABL£,'a(^'. unexceptionable; with which nb 
fault can be found. 

UNDER-BUTTER, t. the butter made of the second 
skimmings of milk in the dairy districts of Suffolk. 
It is kept for domestic purposes, or sold to near 
neighbours ibr prompt use; never put up in firkins 
and sent to market. -Though good for present con- 
sumption it will keep but tr sktort time. 

UNDER-DECK, s. the law broad tub into which- tjhe 
wort runs from the mash tub . 

UNDER-GRUB, v. to undermine. 

UNDER-OBUP, <i;ia» iiiidei»*drain ; a concealed wa- 
' tiir4coufs4iiiwBtJMlii 

l^NDER^BANv ^p^. 4indeiwath ; but ceit»io)y a 



otrnntd^oimm ppaeiae apeaoing, ilt ef^vtaaef, not 

t >• only that one thing is heiow ano^r, biilLi^aA; the 

. i^moe likm^ it is near it. a«8. akfdfitf, ^i^y^n^ 
nearif prope. 

UK&ATHILY, adj.ufiw^Myi h«4tab^p|iitet9 9tto. 
tioD. The word ought cartainly Ip be vip^A, ar at 
moat uneathy ; but, by adding the final lyUabl^ /y, 
we give it the foro^ of an a4verb» thpugb vi;e iiae it 
ai an ndjeotive ; applyic^ it to hugis ov trgr^iwfi cor- 
pulent persons, to i^hom motion i^ difficalt and un- 
easy. Ex. << A grieat huge uneathUyfdiiUfm V- 

UNFACEABLE) adj. uoreaaoAable ; indefeiuiifole. . A 
propoA^, or an a9sertion9 which a maa could not 
bavA the face boldly to oi^ke or to maintaia, is said 
to be an unfaceahk one. 

UNGAIN9 adj. inconvenient ; intractable* Ex. << The 
land lies ungain for me." '* Afy horse is yery i/n- 

. gain.'* These senses are not in the oictt. a. s. 
migeant contra. 

V^SE^^ED.part. 
It Stunned ; as by a blow or fall, 

;S» S^upified ; as by excess of drink. 

UNTIDY9 adj. unclean; sluttish. One of the authpri- 
'j tJ&QS in T. J. will bear this meaning ; but is only in- 
- -terpretad untimely. 

VOK£» V, to make an effort to Tomit. F. Boxs, 

UiVA-DAYr V. Afoodiiog expression of a iiursa to a 

^ ' cliild> whan she takes it up in her arms, or lifts it 

. oicer some -obstacle. The author is informed' by a 

friend» that he haatd it oaed on Aesaosa oiscasions, 

^i^by«ime»niaida ixi'NoniiiBidy. Haw ^it iii*ap^d 

he of course could notsay. It is spelled here only 
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bjr Itecitf*. In Fr. by tlie same rule it would prd- 
bttbly be upad^. Be that as it may, the coincidence 

. is curious, and the word, no doubt, coBoes, in either 
case, from a. s. upadan, tollere* 

UPLAND, J. higher and drier ground, as contradis* 
tinguished from fen-land. a. s. uplandy id. 

UPLANDER, UPLANDMAN, s. an inhabitant of the 
uplands, a. s. uplandisc-man, id. 

UPPER-HAND, V. to apprehend. This irregularity 
is easily accounted for, and so as to give it quite 
sufficient meaning. The constable who has the 
thief in custody assuredly has the upper^hand of 
him, and so think those who use the word. 

UPPERLET, s, a shoulder-knot. It may very pro- 
bably be considered as a mere corruption of the Fr. 
epatdei, but ought not to be so degraded while so 
much is to be pleaded for the propriety of it. A 
gallant officer in a corps of village yeomanry, during 
the time of tlie French Revolution and threatened 
invasion, complained of the heavy expense of his 
uniform, and particularly of his upperlet, pointing 
to the ornament on his shoulder, and observing that 
that dab of lace cost him more money than a whole 
suit of good broad-cloth ! At the same dme he 
expressed his wonder, that the name should have 
been so misapplied, as there was something above 
it (meaning his helmet) which might more properly 
have been so caUed as being uppermost. This may 
be, but still propriety enough remains to make it a 
very fair English word ; tiew peHiaps, bat ha|^ily 
hit off, and of very ** good admission." 

UPPISH^ adj, piroud without pretence to be so; as- 
2ia 
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r 6Qmii»g ttubecomiog air»« If it iraate way explana- 
tory derivation^ which Dr. Jamieson seems to think 
it does, we cannot do better than take his, Sai.*G. 
t/pptngi 8uperbufi» 

UPSTART, 8, the deep impresaioa of a horse^s foot in 
' a clayey soil, soon filled up with water, which, 
when another horse happens to tread in the very 
same place, starts upwards and plentifully bespat- 
ters the rider. These upstarts, or start-ups, as they 
were otherwise called, were a great nuisance some 
forty years ago in the rich district called High 
Suffolk, in which it was then almost impossible to 
travel otherwise than on horseback ; though now it 
is easily and commodiously passable by carriages of 
every kind, on good roads. 

URGEFUL, adj. urgent; importunate; teazing. 
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WAD, s. woad. A plant of great use in dyeing. By 
mixture, it contributes to produce many colours. 
What it yields of itself is blue. ^^As blue as toad ** 
is a common comparison. We faithfully retain the 
original word. a. s. toad, glastum. l. sc. p. o. br. 

WADMAL, s, a very coarse and thick kind of wool- 
len manufacture. In the very interesting accounts 
we have had of Iceland of late years, it appears to 
he the principal manufacture of the country, and 
the most general cloathing of the people. What 
is thus called by us is only the winter clothing of 
rustics. Isl. vadmaal, piannus rustjcus. 

WAG £^ V. to endeavour to prevail on one to do some- 
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thiog difficult or disagreeable^ by oftnng Um a 
bet or a bribe. Ex. ^ I veuld not do at^ if you 
were to iimge me to it." 

WASTE, WASTER, v. to bang or cudgel. Stowe, 
and after him Strutt» call the exercise of cudgel- 
play *^ 'waster and buckler.** The vmster is the of- 
fenaiye weapon. Hence our word. 

WALK, s. an uninclosed corn«field. 

WALKS, 8. pi, A large extent of country so circum- 
stanced is called ** The Walks,'* The name is, no 
doubt, from the ancient manorial right of sheep- 
%o{dk over such lands, during a considerable part of 
the year. As this right is extinguished in all In- 
closure Acts, the name is in danger of perishing. 

WALLIS, s. the withers of a horse. 

WALLOP, V. 

L To move as fast as possible, but not without much 
effort and agitation, jam. proposes to derive it 
from Sui.-G. xvapen. But the Fr. galopper is cer- 
tainly more likely. W for G is a very common 
change. The gallop of a cow or a cart-horse is a 
good specimen of tca^/Tping-. br. 
% To wrap up anything in a hasty and clumsy man- 
ner. This must needs be a deplorable corruption 
of envelop, 

WALTER, WOLTER, v, 
L To roll and twist about on the ground; as corn 
laid by the wind and rain ; or as one who is rolled 
in the mire. It is meant to be something stronger 
than toelter, pr. pa. b. a. 
2. To cause extreme fatigue, whether by the above- 
mentioned discipline, or any other exhausting ex- 
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«6rtion. £x. ** I am right-on watered oat| by my 
day's work/* long walk, or whatever else. 

WAN, «. a long rod to wave into a wattled hedge. 

WANGLE, WANK Y, (wf;. weak ; pliant; sometimes 
minkif'toanky. In l. sc. MoanhvU is unstable. The 
same derivation may serve us. a. s. voancol, in- 
constans. r. n. c. br. in the sense of uncertain. 

WANZE, V. to waste ; pine 3 wither, a. s. xnano, defi-* 
ciens. 

WAP, V. 

1. To wrap. Sui.-G* wipay involvere. 

2. To beat ; with some figurative allusion to the for- 
mer sense. 

WAPPER-JAWS, s.pL a wry mouth ; a warped jaw. 

WAPPET, s. a yelping cur. V. Yap. 

WAPS, WAPSY, s. a wasp. The original word. A.s. 

xioapSf vespa. 
WARBLE, WARBLET, s, a hard sweUing in the 

hides of cows and other cattle, caused by the 

growth of a larva or large maggot, from the egg of 

a fly deposited there, a. s. tvear, callus. 
WARD, s. callosity of the skin ; on the hands, from 

hard labour, and on the feet from much walking. 

With the slight addition of the letter d, it may 

come from the same etymon as the last word. 
WARD, V, Connected with the substantive. The hands 

of hard working people are said to be ivarded. 

Perhaps, at first it was tvar'd; and so came the d 

into both the words. 
WASSAIL-SINGERS, s. pi. Y. in Appendix. 
WATER-BEWITCHED, s. weak tea, coiee, punchy 

&C. of vhich the. flavour is so nearly imperceptible^ 



tiist it may lif coi^iid#ii^ at ioerely ifioiliiig'the 
water, , • 

WAT£E-D0GS,«.j9;.«iaaU cbude of iritegitlar -bttt- ' 
rcmn^i^b fornix and of a darl^et coloMry 'bating •^^ 
below the dense mass of cloudiness in rainy fieasons, 
supposed to indicate the near approadi of miHre 
rain^ 

WATER.RANNY, s. the short-tailfd field mpuse^ 

WATER* SLAiN/acj^'. overcome with superabundance 
of water. In l. sc. it is applied to a moss ; by us 
to feri99eoi;^d or ijofiised beverages. The tea or the 
beer is tvater-slain if It be very deficient in 
strength. In Suffolk undrained wet land is said to 
be ^ater-slain, 

WATER-SPRINGE, s. a copious flow or springing 
of saliva, which often precedes and attends natisea. 

WATER-SPRIZZLE, «.a disease in goslins and duck- 
lings, of which no intelligible account can be ob-* 
tained 4tofn those, who are most conversant with 
the diseases of tho^e animals. 

WATER-TAKING, s. a pond from which water is 
taken, in default of a pump for the use of the house. 

WATER-WHELP, a. a dumplin kneaded without 
either yeast or eggs, and of course very hard and 
heavy, 

WEARIFUL, adj. tiresome; giving exercise to pa- 
tience. Ex. « I have had a •eoearifid bout of it/* 

WEARY, flrf/. 

1. Feeble ; sickly ; puny. Ex, " It is a poor xveaif^ 
child." 

2. Trotblesome ^vexatiOlCls« bh. a. a. ^tforigl infestus. ' 
WEATHBRrHEA©^-^/ Oke^ca^ie^ rail^b<Hr, di 
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mtj have been «o named fvdm its being obovis the 
primary bow, and by its occasional appeartfftce, 
heigiitening and confirming the supposed sign of 
fine weather, &r. tioeather-gaU, In 0. E. it was 
toater-gaU. 

WEATHER.LAID, WEATHER-BQUND, part/ 
stopped on an intended journey by stress of wea- 
ther. BR. storrri'Staid, 

WEB, 8. Phr. «< Theto<pi of the body;" the omentuai^ 
In some of ^the Northern languages: the memorial 
note is now illegible. Turm^naet is the net of the 
intestines. A name quite similar. 

WEEPING-TEARS, s.pL A very odd pleonasm, but 
in very common use for excessive sorrow. Ex. 
«*I found poor Betty all in weeping-tearSf** i.e. 
shedding them profusely. It is very odd. It 
occurs in stt. All is Well that ends Well. 

WEEK, adj. pale and ghastly in aspect. 

WELKvWELT, tJ. These two words may certamly 
be taken together and considered as one ; thbugh 
they are separated in t. j. and not a little confused. 
The two Sascon words, from which they are delPu^' 
dble, difier only in easily commutable letters, and 
the same interpretation is given of both in Somner. 
With us, they have two sehsefe, different yet not' 

' unconnected, and each is used without distincftSea 
in either sehse. 

1. To soak, roll, and macerate in a fLuM. - ' «^ 

2. To expose to sun and air, and turn over in otder 
to be dried; ai^ grass to be convertcfd'tb bay i feWr-' 
den f4£Mats to 'save their seeds*)) afir p^hs^^ftdrbetifts ; 
oi'^t^ be preserved 'for w^ter v»e'WhM ihtir m^s-r 
tuFe is exhaled, 'te onionsi" br. ' • -" ■■ -^ ^' «^''' 
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.^4 To give a sound beatingy which is WsxAf fa raise 

. wok, toelhf or tufdU {ridgeB). 

^ We find no difficulty in constructing the passages in 

fip. which puzzled Dr. Johnson, 
A. s. 'wealcatiy tvaltan, volutare. pr. pa. gk. 
WELL TO LIVE, Phr. having a competeoce. Ex. 
" Is Mr. A. a rich man ? •' « Pretty weU to livej" 
or <' to do." 
WEM, *. a small fretted place in a garment, a. s. «u#m, 

macula, w. 
WENNEL, s. a weaned calf. t. 
WET, V, Phr. '« To tvet the sickle;' to take an allows 
, ranee of beer, tb^. evening before wheat harvest 
V begins. Perhapi^ it should be uthgt. But what- 
. pver be the %ure, the thing meant is perfectly well 
understood. 
WET.SHOjD, /ac^V wet in tfce feet. It is in t^ j. as a 
recent additio%.with a very old authority ; but i^ 
j^tiUin vi^ V,.w*a., w,c. jen. .; / 

WEWrWOW^ r. to ,Wici»g and twist in an irregular 

. apd 1 intricate manaer, 
WHART-WHARJLE,.^ to cross; teize; and ex- 
• iiau^t p^tiei^ce. It is certainly another form of 
ihfimrtj a^in tbeix>stance of over-whart«<%v# . 
WHAUL,p. F.Yaw;.. , . V 

WHE.ELSPUN, 5w rety stout worsited yarn,, s^un on 
the common large wheel, of which the coavsest 
stockings, igtonrgs,. oaps, &c. «jre made, Xt sc. 

W^.EEt-SPURr4-: la .^he old state oi mrACfsm^ 

4?p^s» the hprse-pntb ,wa< 4n tjbe. midway biefj^een 

.-rtfei rtvP wfep^l'Awts^,t,»etw^p,tbat,andfe%oh;arut 

was the -wheel-spt^M m^?fe Wgfeei; 1^wi/^tjie?»^ If, 
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'■■ "^ Ic fivoid thtf deep rut, a carriage drawn by a wn- 
' gle horse was ventured u^on the quarter, the horse 
was obliged to make the wkeel-spur his path, often 
' a very unsafe otte, partrcnlarly in stiff soils. Per- 
haps therefiii% from Teut. spura, ti'dmes. br. spurl- 
' tng, a deep run, 
Whelm, s.half ahollow tree, placed with its hollow 

side downwards, to form a small water-course. 
WHELM, V. to turn a tnib, or other vessel, upside 
down, whether to cover auy thing #ith it or not, 
Ex. «' Whelm it down." 
WHERRET, V, to pester; anrtoy ; harrass. It has 
no discernible connexion in our use, whhJerreHngy 
' nor with confusion, as is supposed in t. j. It may 
' not improbably come from a. s. kweor, flagrum* 
WHEWT, V. 
1. To whisde. o. E. •' a 'wkevot in a friar's fist." Robin 

Hood's Garland. 
^. To squeak faintly ; as a young bird. Perhaps 

formed from the sound, br. 

WHIFF, s. Phr. " Neither whif nor tvhqf:* It is ap* 

plied to flavourless food; unmeaning chat, &c. 

• JVhi^ is a slight puff, jam, has waff' a transient 

view." The compound word then, may mean 

something too insignificant to be noticed by the 

senses. And, if it be worth while to bestow even 

* a conjectural derivation of what is so nonsensical, 

* ■ it may be the hybrid progeny of c. br. ckwi/th, fla- 

^ tus subitus, and a. s. xjoaffiany vacillare. 

WHIFFLER, s. one who goes at the head of a pro^ 

cession to clear the way for it. In that of the Cor- 

" pofatibn of Norwich from the Guild-hall tSb^the 

Cathedral Church, on the Guild-day, the xal^^Jleri 
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(for they mre $o called) are two active men very 
lightly equipped ((nilites expediti), beapDg sirords 
of lath or latten, which they keep in jperpjetual ino* 
tion, tvhifflng the air on either side^ . and now and 
then giving an unlucky boy a sli^ on .the sihoulderg 
or posteriors with the flat side of their weapons. 
This may sufficiently account for the nfime ; but 
if we can prove it Saxon, it will be better fitill. It 
appears that in old times, these vaunt couriers 
were by no means so decorously silent as ours are ; 
but, Ob the contrary, very noisy fellows indeed* 
From two passages out of many quoted by Mr. 
Steeyens, to explain a passage in sh. Henry V. 
which to us needs no explanation at all^ we learn 
that they might be heard << half a mile ere they 
^canie;'' and that they cleared the way ^<with 
horns.*' This information points clearly enough to 
A.s. imefleref blatero. 

WHILE, WHILST, prep, until. Mr. Pegge says the 
word is invariably so used in the Northern counties* 
It is nearly so in the Eastern. But it is in fact a 
noon substantive. And if such labours as those of 
Lambert Bos should ever be ex^cised on the 
Ellipses of the .English language^ this word must 
stand as an instance. Thus, ** Stay tuhile I go in.*' 
i. e. ** Stay in the time (while} of my going in." 
*' Stay tvhile 1 return/' i. e. stay to the time 
(while) of my return. It occurs often in p.l. 
But what is .more, the sapient King James assures 
us, in the Dsemonolbgy, that <' witches cannot shed 
tears tohile they .repent.'* br. 

WHILE, V. to get rid of in some idle sauntering way, 

▼Ot. II. 2 K 
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Applied only to time. Ex. << We must tohUe away 
tbe time till dinner.*' a. s. amoylianj revolvere« 

WHINNOCK, V. Intensive of 'whinny in the second 
sense^ q. v. 

WHINNY, V. 
1* To neigh like a foal. 

'2« Fig. to snivel and whimper like a child* Lat. 
hinnio. 

WHIP, 17. Phr. '< To Hjohip the cat/* to practise the most 
pinching parsimonyi grudging even shreds and 
scraps to the cat, who is whipped if she attempts 
to make free with them. In Suffolk the phrase 
of << ijohipping tlie cat/' is applied to a prac* 
dee still in existence, but getting into disuse, of 
the village tailor going from house to house to 
work. Such a workman is said to *^U)hip the 
cat.** In Dryden's time it was the common 
practice. He speaks of << Half a dozen tailors cross- 
legged upon the great table in a gentleman*!^ 
ball;* 

WHIPPET, s. a short light petticoat. 

WHIFPLE-TREE, s. a short bar by which hones 
draw. Tree used again in the simple sense oftoood. 

WHISKETi s. a small parcel, br. t. b. a basket. 

WHITE-BACK, s. the white poplar, Poptdus albuy 
Lin. . So called from the whiteness of the under 
side i^ the leaves. 

WHITE-HERRING, jf. afresh herring, n. g. In the 
North a pickled herring is so called, br. 

WHITTERY, adj. pale and sickly. Chiefly, if not 
solely, applied to puny children. Ex. ** It is a poor 

, swhitiery brtiLU** 
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WHOLE-FOOTED, adj. 
1. Treading flat and heavy, as if there werekio jdint^ 

in the feet. 
2* Very intimate ; closely confederate. A figurative 
expression doubtless. But it is not easy to com" 
prehend what the figure is meant to be. Whole^ 
handedy which is used in the same sense, is far mor^ 
intelh'gible« Hand joined in hand is a good image 
of intimacy and confederacy. 

WHOP, WHAP,*. a heavy blow, jTbn. 

WHOP, WHAP, V. to beat severely. 

WHOPPER, s. any thing uncommonly large. Ex. 
" That's a whopper T q. d, a monstrous lie. K. E. 

WHOS*, pron. whoso. « Whos* wull may do that.** 

WHYBIBBLE, 5. a whimsy; idle fancy; siUy scru- 
ple, &c. 

WICK, s, A frequent Saxon termination of names of 
places^ which seems to have some variety of mean.^ 
ing, but is no doubt from the Latin vicus. The 
word, in its simple form, is of very rare occurrence ; 
but a few instances may be produced in trhieh it' 
means a farm. There is one at a short distance 
from the town of Watton, commonly called Wat-' 
ton-wick, but by the inhabitants, 6imply the Wiek, 
There is also Castle-wicken, called m like manner 
the Wicken. It is at present only one fkrm, though 
it must have been originally more tha^' bno',' which 
is obvious from its Saxon plural name. - 

WIDDLES, s. pi. very young ducks. • 

WILCH, 8. the wicker strainer set upright Ih' the 
mash-tub, to prevent the grams fi^em ruonitig off 
with the wort. V. Thead. 
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WILL-A-WIX, s. an owl. 

WfND-£€rG> s» ah addle egg ; or an egg without a 
yolk. 

WINDERS^ s, pi, the women who perform the o£Bce 
of giving the last attire to the dead, and watch 
the body till the time of burial. 

WINDING, s. the wool in which the bodies of the 
poor are wrapped, or rather covered when depo- 
sited in their coffins. A single pound is so drawn out 
and artfully disposed, as to suffice for a large body. 
In Suffolk the flannel, which is wound round a 
corpse, is called a mnding. 

WINDON, #. a window, o. e. 

WINDOW-PEEPER, *. the district surveyor of 
taxes, who takes his round occasionally, to spy out 
whether the account of windows delivered to him 
by the assessors of parishes be correct. 

WINDROW, i, a row of mown grass, put together in 
the process of hay-making to be ventilated, when 
far advanced towards completion. 

WINDROW, V. to put the nearly-made hay into Such 
a fond. 

WINQE, V. to shrivel ; as fruit over^kept. 

WINNOL-WEATHER, s. the storiany weather which 
is common in the beginning of March. The third 
day of that month is the anniversary of St. Win- 
. waloe, a British Saints whose interesting biogra- 
phical memoirs are to be found in Butler*s Lives of 
the Saints; though much uncertainty seems t6 
exist about the proper mode of spelling his name, 
which in common usage, to save trouble, is short- 
ened to mnnoL A small priory, or rather cell, of 
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which some highly curious remains still exii^t^ jir^s 
dedicated to this respectable Saint at the nortl^rn 
extremity of the parish of Wereham in Nor6>lk ; 
where a very celebrated and much frqqueqted 
horse-fair, called by the name of the Saint^was held 
annually on his day* Some years ago, the land was 
alienated, but the right of holding the fair resenred. 
Subsequently it was removed to Downham Market, 
certainly a more commodious place to receive and 
accommodate the multitudes who attend it, but as 
' the old name is retained, topographical, if not his- 
torical truth and propriety, are violated. However, 
as a compensation, the new spot on which the ffljrjs 
held, being perfectly level and dry, is much betl^ 
suited to show off horses to advantage. A farther 
advantage is, that it happens to bear a very ancient 
and expressive denomination; the Howdellj or 
Hovodaley q. d. the dell or dale among hills (a. s. 
Aoto), the ground gently rising on every side of it. 

WISHLY, adv. earnestly ; wishfully ; with longing. 
Not in use says Mr. Todd« We beg Mr. Todd's 
pardon. It is in very common use. Ex. << The 
lad looked so laishly at her !'* << The children eyed 
the plum-pudding voishli/.** 

WIT, s. common sense, ch. &c. Ex. '< He did it with- 
out fear or mt,'' q. d. with a foolish want of thought. 

WITHOUT, conj. unless. Ex. " I will not go, tvith- 
out you will go with me." ps. 

WIZZEN, t?. to wither ; shrivel ; dry up« Common 
in parts of the North, says t. j. And in all parts 
of the East, say we* a. s. wunian, arescere. w. c. 

BR. 

2k3 
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WO, *, §top ; check. Ex. " There is no wo in hhn." 
" He knows no cuo." pb« We here confound two 
words, easily enough confounded indeed, but of 
meanings even directly opposite. Substituting ho 
for too, the phrases above cited, are very well 
known o. e. For examples, v. k. g. Ho I was the 
authoritative and decisive word pronounced by the 
presiding authority at a tournament, or judicial 
combat, which put an immediate end to it. On the 
contrary, too is another form of go, 

WOBBLE, V. to reel ; totter ; or move uneasily and 
laboriously. In b. g. it is loauble, and means. ** to 
move like a worm.** jam. gives it the same mean- 
ing, and derives it from Teut. ijoarbekn^ gyros 
agere. 

WOLDER, s, a rolled bandage. 

W OLDER, V. to wrap or roll up in a bandage. 

WOLF, s. 

1. A preternatural or excessive craving for food. 
<< Surely he must have a voolfin his stomach.** 

2. A gnawing internal pain, proceeding from cancer 
or other ulcer, which, as a ravenous beast, preys 
on the intestines. A poor woman, whose husband 

, had long been thus afflicted, and who had, with 
much difficulty, been prevailed upon to allow his 
body to be opened, told the author, that the Doc- 
tors had found the tvolf, and carried it away. Had 
she supposed it to be a morbid part of the body, 
she would certainly not have allowed this ; but she 
believed, bon^ fide, that it was a voracious animal, 
which had somehow found its way in, and had been 
detected and turned out, too late. 
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WONG, s. an agricultural division or district of some 
uninclosed parishes, ^pelman says it is rather of 
arable than of pasture land. << Campus potius opinor 
seminalis quam pascuus.*' But it seems very inde- 
finite. It is not very uncommon. In the parish of 
Horningtoft, in Norfolk, for instance, there is the 
HotO'toong, q. d. the tvong by the hill ; and it an- 
swers tolerably well to its name, being near one of 
those gentle risings of surface, which we East An- 
gles are apt to call hills, and get laughed at. a, b. 
•wongj campus. 

WOOCH, WOOSH ! interj. A word very perversely 
used ; for it certainly comes from Fr. gauche, yet it 
means, in the mouths of our team-drivers the yery 
reverse ! " JVooch too / " means " Go to the right V* 
However, as the driver always walks on the \e% or 
near side of his team, and there only is in his pro- 
per place, and to be on the right or off side, would 
be wrong, awkward (gauche, in the very common 
sense of that word, ) he may possibly be thought in 
some degree warranted in the confusion he makes 
of right and left. 

WOOD-LANDS, s. The district, usually called High 
Suffolk, is still distinguished by the inhabitants of 
the eastern coast of^that county by the name of the 
Woodlands, though now the name is far from appli- 
cable. Formerly, indeed, and within living me- 
mory, it was very thickly wooded. 

WOOD-SPRITE, s. the wood-pecker. 

WOP, V. to produce an abortive lamb. The word is as 
peculiarly applied to ewes, as slip is to cows. The 
ewe tvops her lamb, the cow slips her calf. , It is a 
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short pronunciation of xjoarp without the r. But 
seems to come nearer to a. s. worpaitf jacere. 

WORFOR, adv. wherefore. Corrupt as it may seem 
to be^ and indeed certainly is, it deserves insertion* 
as being of 400 years standing among us. In the 
fifteenth century it was used by persons of condi- 
tion. They even wrote it, and they certainly wrote 
as they pronounced. It is in the p . l. We also 
use tvqffer and thqffer, 

WORD, V. to dispute ; to wrangle. Ex. « They 
worded it a long while." 

WORK, t7. to ache ; to throb. In violent head-ache, 
the head " works like a clock." Not merely the 
verb, but the compound word is Saxon. A. s. 
h(Bfod-W(Brc, cephalalgia, n. e. and l. so. wark. 

WORK-WISE, adv. in a work-man-like manner; as 
such work ( whatsoever it be ) ought to be done. 
Ex. ^' I thought he did not handle his tools xoork' 
wise" 

WORTHY, adv, lucky enough. Ex. « If I had but 
been worthy to know that.*' Sometimes worthy h 
added at the end of another word, to convey the 
idea of being capable of, or fit for. Ex. << I will 
level this pit to make the land plough-tuor^^," i. e. 
capable of being ploughed, fit for the plough. 

WOWL, v. to howl ; to wail vociferously^ Intens« of 
wail, 

WRASTLE, V. to dry or parch. 

WRASTLING-POLE, s. a pole to spread fire about 
the oven, or to beat wallnuts from the trees. Both 
these processes seem to include the idea of drying 
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or parching. But the word seems connected by 
metath. with arseling-pde, q. v. 
WR£T| s, a wart» Belg. loratte^ verruca, l. sc. 'wrat. 

BR. 

WRET-WEED, $. any wild species of euphorbia > it 
particular^ perhaps, E, heUoscapia, Lin. The acrid 
milk-like juice of these plants is often applied to 
wartSy and not without success, nor without some 
risk. 

WRIGGLERS, s, pi. small fish, of which conunoner 
names are sand-eels or lance-Jlsh. They are found 
in abundance on some parts of our north coast. 
They are of the genus AmmodyteSi Pen. Brit. Zool. 
add seem to have obtained their provincial or ra- 
ther local name, from working their way in the 
sand, by a vermicular motion to the depth of seve* 
ral inches. They are principally used as bait for 
cod, &c. but by some persons dressed for the table, 
and even considered as a great delicacy. 

WRONG, adj. deformed ; mishapen in person. 

WRONG, s. a crooked bough. 

WRY, V. to cover close, o. e. ch, has " inrie him 
warm." a, s. iiorigany velare. l^sc. 

WRYING, s. covering, of bed-clothes, &c. not of ap- 
parel. 

WRY-RUMPED, adj. having an obliquity of form in 
the lower part of the back. 
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YALE) s, a small quantity. 

YANGLE, ». to tether a horse by fastening a foreleg 
andfi hindleg together. 

YAP, t7. to yelp, Isl. ^apa, hiare. x, J. from L'Es- 
trange. 

YAP, s. a yelping cur. We have the venerable au- 
thority of Dr. Caius for xvappe, which comes very 
near our word. And we have its dimin. tvappet, 
A. s. gep, astutus. l, sci/affi 

YARD9 g. The garden belonging to a cottage or ordi- 
nary messuage, is very often called the yard; per- 
haps from humility, as unworthy to be called a gar- 
den. Ex. '< We have a sort of fape-bushes in the 
yard** Be this as it may, the word in this sense is 
genuine Saxon, a. s. yrd^ hortus. 

YARD-MAN, g. the hind who has the particular care 
of the farm-yard, and of the cattle fed there. 

YARM, YA WM, v. to shriek or yell, a. s. geome* 
rian, L. sc. yaimier. 

YARROW AY, s* the common yarrow, AchSlaa 
millefoHum, Lin. A plant of omen, F. in Appendix. 

YAWX, V. to squall or scream harshly, like an en- 
raged cat ; or the cry of a peacock is an excellent 
instance of yawling. 

YELK, YULK, v. to knead clay with straw or stub- 
ble, to prepare it for dawber*s work. 

YELM, V. to lay straw in convenient quantities, and in 
regular order, to be used by a thatcher. 

YELM, s. a portion of straw laid for that purpose ; or 
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as much as can be conveniently carried under the 
arm for any purpose, a. s. halm, culmus ; otgylmy 
manipulus. 

YERBES, 9. pi. herbs, v. d. 

YERTH, 8. earth. Both these words are o. e. occur- 
ing in p. b. and other places, v. d. 

YIN, adj. yon. 

YINDER, adv. yonder, r. n. c. yeander. 

YIP, v. to chirp like a newly hatched chicken,^ or 
other very young bird. 

YIPPER, adj, brisk, b. jon. uses yrpe in the same 
sense, and it is doubtless the same word. The 
transition is easy to yirpCy and from that to yipre. 
It may be safe to assign to this word the et3rmon 
which JAM« gives for uppish, in which case it does 
not seem at all necessary to go so far. Sui.-G. 
yftpa, elevare. 

YOWE, s. an ewe. a. ?. eotne and N. Fr. eaux. 

YULK, w. V. JuLK. 
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On the popular Superstitions of East Anglia. 

The reader, who may expect to find in the remains 
of the popular superstitions of East Anglia any thing 
grand or terrific, or even romantic and poetical, will 
most assuredly be sadly disappointed. The belief in 
supernatural appearances, or agency, is often closely 
connected with the natural features and formation of 
the country in which it prevails, or perhaps derivable 
from them. In mountainous districts the face of nature 
is so awful and magnificent, that, of itself, it elevates 
the mind, and disposes the imagination to invest the 
rocks and precipices, the caves and torrents, with ideal 
terrors, and to people them with spiritual inhabitants. 
In such countries, therefore, we may expect to hear of 
<< the Spirit of the Hill," and " the Spirit of the Flood;" 
that every lake will have its " kelpie,** and every 
mountain its presiding demon. The caves of the rocks 
will be haunted by the '< swart goblin of the mine $*' 
and the wild heaths will be the residence of the ^' brown 
man of the moors."— The play of imagination, in short, 
will be proportioned to its exciting causes ; and the 
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objects of popular belief will be wild or gl6omy, tub- 
lime or terrible, in correspondence at least, if not in 
strict accordance, with the scenes in which they were 
engendered. But, if there be any truth in this, a very 
different result may be expected, where the tame and 
level surface of the country, only varied by gentle un- 
dulations, and seldom rising into hills, presents little to 
elevate the mind, or to excite the fancy. In such a 
country, the imagination would be as dormant, as so 
active a faculty can be supposed to remain ; or, at the 
utmost, would only indulge itself in such modest e'xcur- 
sions as the peaceful and unvarying habits of rurdl oc<- 
cupations and domestic life may fairly be supposed to 
suggest. We might look for the ** drudging- goblin/* 
that threshes the corn ; or for the housewifely fairy, 
fhat rewards the cleanliness of the dairy^maid with ^ 
<< silver sixpence."* Occasionally, perhap^, a gtiost 
might walk, or an old manor-house might be haunlted. 
An unusual disease in the cattle might sugget^t the idea 
of witchcraft; or a strong desire of prying into' futurity 
might lead to the consultation with the " wise wortmtii" 
But these, or such as these, are almost the only forth^ 
of intercourse with the supernatural or invisible wdrld, 
which we could reasonably expect in 8Q<eh' a district. 
The description which has just been given agrees 
with East Anglia and its superstitions* It fe a level, 
fertile country, with few bold hills, and'nfo gratid fei^ 
tures. It has not much that hhesbitifat, anrd'nf^Mflg 
that is picturesque ; but it iii thickly ' peb^l^i 'ftnd 
highly cultivated; its roads, even its • cross i'Oaii^,tu^d 
excellent; provisions are plentiful j Connbilaldatidn 
easy; and social inter<^6urse active and d6iv^riial« ' Jtai 
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aborif it is an excellent country to live in. But the 
very causes that have produced the substantial com* 
foi;t8 of every-.day life* have greatly deprived it of its 
interest as « depository of superstitious belief. We 
pdPtake of the. mediocrity of our scenery ; and we may 
fairly •C4^nc)ude. that ive never had any superstitions 
butautch as are homely and domestic; and even these 
are fast ireariog away« The very fairies would be for- 
gotten, but for the rings in the meadows that bear their 
name ; and the mermaid is only remembered as a bug- 
bear to frighten children from the water. The modes 
of thinking in aoy country may in some measure be 
collected from its language ; and ours is distinctively 
tbe language of common life* There is little in it that 
is figurative, And it borrows nothing from the imagina- 
tion. Indeed^ I know but one word in the peculiar 
dialect of East Anglia that can be said to be poetical, 
and this is the popular name of the wood-pecker; 
which f from ^ts startling cry and glancing flight, is 
.called the " Woodrsprite*** The name is pretty and 
appf opxiate ; but I. believe, the instance is a solitary 

There iaalso another reason to be given, which may 
»n some measure account for the absence of what may 
be called the Poetry of Superstition, About two cen- 
luvies^ago, t^e province of East Anglia was the princi^ 
j^ sfeat of a stern &naticism, which by degrees over^ 
spread. the whole kingdom. But this was its cradle^ 
9(04 tke £»vpunte. residence of its maturity. The coun-* 
ties which. pofnposed th^ East Anglian kingdom were 
the^.^rAt to. associate in support of the Parliament 
«gaini|t Kvog Charles the First; and the principles of 
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Puritanism prevailed here for many years in their , ut- 
most vigour. It IS scarcely necessary to say^ that, th^ 
If uritans abhorred and proscribed every superstition 
but their pwn ;' which cons!ste4 principally in a ^rm 
belief in witchcraft. But all the fablesy and legend^ 
and miracles, with which the Romish Chufch had em- 
broidered its belief, were torn away with unrelenting 
severity. Considering the great number of religious 
houses which were scattered over the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and two of them so distinguished as 
Walsingham and St. £dmund*s-Bury, it is really sur- 
prising how little is left of their faith or practices. 
The ^Qw instances that can be collected will be. men- 
tioned ; but they are so few, that they appear to re- 
quire this explanation to account for the ^smallness of 
the number. 

Wiichcrqft. 

It has been mentioned above that the Puritans en- 
tertained a strong belief in witchcraft. They not o.nly 
believed in it, and acted upon this belief themselves, 
but they bequeathed it to their descendants. The be- 
lief still continues. In fact it is the only really popular 
and prevailing instance of superstition existing amongst 
us; and, although not now so triumphant as in the 
days of *' Hopkins, the witch -finder general," when ' 
jsixty witches were hanged in one year in the county 
of Suffolk; yet still, if the reward often pounds were 
again offered for the discovery of every witcl^ a suffi- 
cient number would be found to furnish a decent in- 
come to any modern Hopkins. Indeed the $oil appears 
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tcr have been always peculiarly favouffible to the jjjfl; 
duction of witc^esl, As early as the reigQ of Henry 
the' Sixth,'"" Margery jfourdemayn, the famous ^'i\c^ 
bf feye,*' was employed by the Duchess of Gloucestpr, 
wife of'the good Duke Humphry. Thai there wa^s a 
succeission of " wise women " to fill the place of this 
celebrated professor^ cannot be doubtod; but, having 
hiid the good fortune to escape being burnt in Smith- 
field for high treason, their names are not recorded, 
III the latter part of the last century, however, the imt 
mediate neighbourhood of Eye was again distinguished 
by the residence of a Sybil, who, under the name of 
'' Old Nan Barret," eiyoyed for more than forty years 
a reputation only inferior to that of her renowned pre- 
decessor. She was not indeed sought after by royalty, 
nor probably much known out of*' the two counties ; *' 
but in them she was held in high veneration, and it 
was no unusual thing for people to go thirty or forty 
miles to consult her. We have perhaps no person of 
equal celebrity at present ; but there are still many of 
humbler fame, who are the oracles of their respective 
districts. 

The belief that witches are inclined to injure others 
gratuitously, and of mere malice, appears to be much 
upon the decline. It was at its greatest height amongst 
us towards the middle of the seventeenth century; 
about which time (viz. in 1645) it was seriously alleged 
in a court of justice against the Rev. John Lowes, vig^r 
of Brandeston, in Suffolk, (one of the sixty who were 
tried at Bury,) upon his own extorted confession^ " that 
being near the sea, and seeing a ship under sail^ one of 
the imps who attended him, requested to be sent to 
2 L 3 
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iji^K it$ that he consented, and saw it without finy 
Other ^parent cause, sink before hia eyes/' Upon 
evidence like this the poor old man was convl\2ted ; 
and, being denied Christian burial, read the Mineral 
service ovei; himself in the way to the gailow^. In 
ISGI*, Rose Cullender and Amy Duny were tried at 
the Assises held in the same place before the great 
Sir Mathew Hale for bewitching six children at Lowe- 
stoffe, '^ from motives of mere spite and malice," and 
were also convicted and executed. This w^ the last 
execution for this crime in Suffolk. But the belief in 
the malignant and vindictive exercise of the power of 
witches survived in full force to the end of the cen- 
tury. In 1693 a book was published by <' Samuel 
Petto, Minister of the Gospel at Sudbury, in Suffolk/' 
containing a *' faithful Narrative of the wonderful and 
extraordinary Fits, which Mr. Thomas Spatchett (late 
of Dunwich and Cookly) was under by Witchcraft." 
It is a thin quarto of thirty-five pages ; and proves, 
curiously enough, the perverse inclination, then pre-? 
vailing^ of imputing any unusual symptoms of disease 
to witchcrafl. In this case also it appears that a con^ 
fession of her guilt was extorted from the suspected 
witch. But it should seem that the appetite for judi* 
cial murder on this account was glutted, or that courts 
of justice were not so ready to entertain cases <Jf this 
kind ; for the author feelingly complains, << that notr 
withstanding what could be witnessed against her, yet 
she was sent home ; and nothing in point of law was 
done against her.*' After the cessation of legal prose* 
putipps for witchcraft, it is probable that the popular 
b^ief in flie inclination and power of witQbe3 to inflict 
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malidout injuries on their neigh boui*s gt'ddudl/tld^* 
«^ed. But that it had still a c(Hi6iderabl6 hbld oil the 
^^pi^ns' of {)ersd^s above tlve lowest dassbf thb com* 
mtrt^ity, ife t^ery clear, from an occurrence' thilt todk 
^lace at Ipswich In 1744, which will be mentioned fn 
another place. From that time to the present, it has 
continued to lose grotmd, but is yet far from beihg ex- 
tinct amongst us. No longer ago than the summer of 
1825, an old man was "swum,** in the presence 6f a 
large concourse of people,' m the parish of Wickham- 
Skeith, in Suffolk, for the supposed crime of hewitch- 
ing one of his female neighbours. There was nothing 
amatory in the case, but much of arrant ignorance and 
superstition. There had been, it seems, a quarrel 
between the parties respecting a pig ; in consequence 
of which the man had uttered threats, or was supposed 
to harbour revenge. Soon after this, iJie woman (who 
was occasionally disturbed in her mind) was sefized 
with odd symptomB, and began to exhibit strange va- 
garies. Amongst other pranks, it wasaffirmied and 
believed, that she would run up the walls of the room* 
and hang upon the joists or beams in the ceiling' like 
a cat ; a feat which, it was unanimously agreed, no one 
could have performed unless she was possessed.' It 
was accordingly decirled by the wise hieadd of the 
parish, that the woman was bewitched, and that the 
man had bewitched her. But to put the matter be- 
yond a doubt, it was determined to swim him ; and this 
sentence was put in execution in " the Grimmer,** a 
lai^e pond upon the village green. And sure enough 
their suspicions were fully confirmed ; for, i^hen he 
was put into the water, he floated like a cork. After 
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many and unavailing efforts to make h!ih sink, whloh- 
were continued for three quarters of an hour, th6 pottt 
old man was suffered to escape. But it was not with- 
out difficulty that he was rescued from a repetition of 
the ordeal, .by the active interference of the minister 
and churchwardens of the parish, as soon as it came to 
their knowledge; and it was with still greater diffi- 
culty that the belief of his supernatufal power of doing 
mischief was eradicated from the minds of his neigh-' 
hours. Great pains were taken for this purpose by 
the clergyman; but, after all the arguments that could 
be used, many of them were rather shamed out of the 
avowa], than convinced of the absurdity of the super-' 
stition * 

Sometimes, however, the revenge of witches wa^' 
exercised rather in a sportive than a malignant spirit :' 
and of this an instance was told, and religiously be- 
lieved, in Norfolk, towards the end of the last century. 
A farmer*s wife had lost some feathers, and consulted 
the celebrated " Nan Barrett" on the surest mode of 
recovering them. The Sybil assured her that they 
should be brought back; but the niggardly house- 
wife, having obtained this assurance, refused to pay 
the old woman her accustomed fee. Provoked, as she. 
well might be, at being thus bilked, the prophetess 



' * There was an account of this affair in the Times newspijii^r 
of July 19, 1896, copied from the Suffolk Chronicle, which dilbrfe- 
io some respects from thtt given in the text, and mentions two.peff^ 
sons as being supposed to be bewitched. The story, as here related^ 
was ta^en . from .the mouth of a respectable parishioner ; but tfiey 
differ little more than is usual with two versions of the same story. 
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repen^d the assurance that the feathers should come 
hapk« b^t added^ << that the ownet should not be the 
better for. them." The enquirer, however, fully satisr 
fied that, she should recover her goods, laughed at the 
threat^ and returned in high glee, congratulating her- 
aelf on having outwitted the witch, and obtained the 
ioformatlon so cheaply. As soon as she got home, 
she called her maids to go to milking 5 and when they 
•had about half done, hearing a slight noise, she raised 
her head, and saw her feathers come flying into thd 
milking-yard like a swarm of bees ; and, to her great 
annoyance, beheld them direct their flight towards the 
cowjs, and settle themselves snugly in the half- filled 
milk-pails : thus spoiling at once both milk aqd fea<p 
•thers. It will readily be imagined that^^ after this ca* 
tastrophe, no one ever ventured to defraud Mrs. Bar« 
Tett of her dues. 

Where the power of witches is generally, acknowv 
ledged, it is natural to suppose that some precaution? 
would be adopted to prevent its exercise. It does not 
appear^ however, that any other preventative has been 
in use in East Anglia, except the very genera} one of 
nailing a horseshoe to the threshold. The belief is, 
that a witch cannot pass over the threshold on .which 
a horseshoe is nailed, with the open part upwards ; , or, 
at least, that she cannot perform her diabolical feats 
within the door to which it belongs. Undoubtedly the 
number of cottage doors tlius guarded is mucb^le^s 
Uian it' was some years ago ; but the t^ismaa is still to 
foe seen, «nd sufficiently indicates the existence of th4» 
belief. 

There is, indeed, another prophylactick, but which> 
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fV<m iu ABttrre, can only be resorted to in extreme 
cases; Where a witch is known to hadnyur resentmeBft 
against anj one, or to have expressed an intention iS( 
doing him an injury, it is held to be a sore preserva- 
tiw, if the party threatened can draw blood from the 
sorceress : and many a poor old woman has been scari- 
fied^ from the received opinion that a witch will not 
«* came to the scratch.** 

Next to prevention comes the remedy; and the fol- 
lowing is considered as a specific. If in the near neigh* 
booriiood, or any where indeed within the malignant 
inAuence of a known witch, a child is afflicted with* an 
obstinate ague, a great xnanyworms^ or any pining 
sidcness; if a calf be dizzy, or a cow <^ tail-shotten/' 
or have ^^ garget/' or << red-water," so that it may rea" 
sonabfy be ooncloded to be bewitched ; the most efieC- 
tnal remedy, or mode of exorcism, is to take a quantity 
of the patient's urine, and boil it with nine nails from 
as many old horseshoes. The process is to begin ex- 
setly at midnight. The conductress of it is to have an 
assistant to obey orders, but is to touch nothing herselH 
This is much like Sims&tha and Thestylis in Theocri- 
tus ; indeed, all these things have a very classic ur; the 
ehief difference is, that these orders must be conveyed 
by signs. A single word mars the whole charm. At 
a' certain critical point ki the proc^ess, when three, fivie^ 
or seven of the naih have been p^t in' motion at once 
by the force' of the boiling fluid (for some cases are 
more diffieoH than others), the spirit is cast ^utr at 
which happy moment, < the child squalls^ the cow 
*< blores/* or the calf *« blares ; " convalescence inime* 
diately commences of course. The good wemah^'fronr 
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v^}i09i,tbe auihor f^btainQd this valuable iaformakltoa 
ak^out, forty years ago (not immediately, indeed, nor 
without some litUe breach of confidence)* eonfinnedit 
h^ recounting a failure that once befdi herself. ^ Slie 
had prevailed on a boy to sit up with her. All was 
g^ii^g on most prosperously. The hob-nails were io 
merry motion. The child in the cradle squalled. The 
boy, in a cold sweat, ventured to look behind him^: he 
was so overpowered with terror, that he forgot all- the 
caution^ he had received, and called to his mistress to 
lo^k M the little black thiaag, which was endeavouring 
tQ escape through the key-ho)e. This. Was, no d^ubt, 
the evil spirijt; which, thus recalled, mu^t have entered 
the poor child again, for it certainly never recovered* 
Tow^ds the middle of the last century, an exorcism 
of^ muchmpre horrible kind w^ occasionally resorted 
tOy which was supposed ta hrmg upon the witeh her* 
^]f the sjufierings of her victim* If an animal w^s sup** 
posed to be bewitohed, and to be; t past hope of reco- 
very, it was suspended by its four feet over a large 
6x6/ and burned to ashes : and it was firmly believed 
that the'wjitch herself would ccmsume away at the same 
time, andin«xact proportion wiUi the poor anuaoal she 
hud tor^neoited. Spmetimes, as soon as the fire was 
applied* the suspected sc^rceress would come to the 
dopf of) the bouse in the jutqtopC agony ot alarm ; and 
if she was a4i»itted, and allowed to extinguish ihe fire, 
she would escape with no other injury than a few kicks 
and Qurses, the natural consequence of detection. But 
if rthe animal was consumed in the fire, .^o was the 
witch .als^,. at' whatever disuoce she might be^ by a 
s^mpatfoet^^ combustion. An jn^taoi^e pf this is said 
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to have occurred in the neighbourhood of Ipswich* 
about the time above-mentioned, viz* in 1744. A 
sheep, which was believed to be bewitched, was the' 
subject of this inhuman experiment; and it was whoUjr 
consumed in the fire, except the feet, by which it was* 
suspended. As soon as the sheep was reduced tot 
ashes, a messenger was dispatched to the- residence of 
the suspected witch, a woman of the name of Pett, jat 
Ipswich ; and, upon entering her house, he found the 
remains of her body lying upon the floor before the 
fire, entirely burnt to a cinder, except the hands and 
the feet : but the boarded floor, on which she lay, was 
not even scorched. 

The relator of this story, a most respectable yeoman/ 
did not hesitate to avow his implicit belief of the fact ; 
and undoubtedly he spoke the sentiments of the gene- 
rality of his class at the time in question.* It is but 
justice, however, to the present inhabitants of East 
Anglia to add, that no such practice now prevails ; 
and that the suggestion of such barbarity would be 
received with universal disgust and abhorrence; 

At present, indeed, (notwithstanding the instance* 
of superstitious credulity, which has been mentioifed 
as occurring within three years,) the power principally 
attributed to witches amongst us is that of foretelling 
future events, and of discoverii^ the possessors of 
stolen goods. In this we still implicitly believe : and 

* A curious ftccount of this is to be found in the Ipswich Maga- 
ziDd for April 1799* in which the fkct of the woman's death in the 
manner described is admitted, and is endeaTotired to be accounted fbr 
by the theory of spontaneoui combustion. 
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it b aurelj no very 4iegradii)g impota^oQ upon our 
Idwer claBses, that tbey are now imt little more to* 
Hghtenad than the great lunmiaries of the law 'two 
Qontarieei ago. A deeply rooted superstition 4s not 
easily (Radicated ; and ait present it appears to hid de- 
fiance to the ** march of intellect/* whtoh has brushed 
away much of our rustic simplicity^ and effected a pro« 
digious refinement in our persons and manners. The 
Tillage lass Jtill hoards her sixpence, that she may 
cross 'the hand of the fortune-teller with silver, and 
loam the events of her future life : and, amongst those 
of a somewhat higher rank, it is not uncommonly the 
first thought that occurs to a person who has been 
robbed, to consult the ^< wise woman,'* or the '< cun- 
ning man.*' It is, however, a good symptom, that this 
is seldom done openly. They entertain the belief^ but 
ace ashamed to own it ; and there may be just grounds 
to-hope, tibat the superstition, which nobody cares to 
avow, is in a &ir way to lose its influence. 

One circumstance more remains to be mentioned 
with respect to witches. It is generally believed that 
a witch, or wizard, be his size or corpulence what it 
may, cannot weigh down the churcli bible : and many 
instances might be cited of persons accused of witch - 
craA applying to the clergyman of the parish to be 
allowed to prove dieir innocence by this ordeal. This 
trial, however, is not considered quite satisfactory, 
when the suspicion is very strong against the party 
accused. The only sure criterion by which his guilt 
or innocence can be satisfactorily ascertained, is stili 
believed to be by swimming. The actual experiment 
is now of rare occurrence ; but the practice was once 
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so common/ that trii&ition ^kits out several pieces of 
water as having been castotnarily used for this pur- 
pose; ahdy'in'pai'ttcQlkir, in the river Waveney, neai: 
Harlestdn, in Norfolk, k deep hole aS a bend of the 
stream Is still known by the name of thcf Witch-pooL 

P{ivinafion hy Bible and Key. 

When any property has been stolen, and a strong 
suspicion attaches to a particular person, against whoai 
no positive eviAeAce can be obtained^ recourse is some- 
times had to this mode of divination, which is per- 
formed in tWo different ways. In both of them the 
key of the churdh door, and the church bible are the 
instruments employed. In one way of performing the 
ceremony, the suspected person and the owner of the 
sto'len goods are the only agents. The key is inserted 
between the leaves of the bible, with the bow and part 
of the stalk protruding at one end. The book is then 
tied together very tightly, so that its weight may be 
supported 'by' the key. The bible is then set on the 
other end, and is raised from the ground by the sup- 
posed thief and' 'the person robbed, each supporting 
the weight by one or two fingers placed under the bow 
of the key, opposite to each other. Whilst the book 
is thus suspended'between them, a fdrm of adjuration 
is pronounced with du6' solemnity; «tdd it is belie^ved 
thit, if the susipected pferson be guil<!y, 4he l^ible.will 
of itse)f turn towards him, and £is ifm^et^ point out 
the culprit'. * - ' ' 

The other mode of divinatiOfU \% used^ wbe»'the sus* 
picioD is divided amongst many. The pftrties <sus« 
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pected are arranged round 4 tabk^ 9,n, which is laid 
the bible, with the key upon it. The owner of the 
stolen goods then takes the key by the mjddle^ and 
gives it a strong twiri^ so that it turns roand several 
times. The person, opposite to whom it stops, is the 
thief. 

There is a third kind of divination by the same in- 
struments, but with this difference, that neither the 
church bible nor the key of the church door are re- 
quisite. Any common bible, and any large key will 
answer the purpose. The object also of the divination 
in this case is widely different from those which have 
been mentioned. It is resorted to by young women, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the first letter of their 
future husband's name. The mode of operation is as 
follows : the key is to be inserted between the leaves 
of the bible, exactly over the 6th and 7th verses of the 
last chapter of Solomon's Song. The person who 
makes the inquiry is then to tie the bible closely toge- 
ther with the garter taken from her right knee ; and 
she and some other female are to suspend it, by 
placing each a finger under the bow of the key. The 
enquirer is then to repeat the two verses to every let* 
ter of the. alphabet, beginning with A, till she comes 
to the letter which is the initial, of her future liusband*8 
name. As soon as she prpnouncea this happy letter» 
the bible will, turn roui^d. . .It will sometimes happen 
that, by amrkwardness, or defi^ct, of management, (for 

mo iwant fdgood wiU c^n be supposed) the bible will 
obstinately refuse to move $ and, whenever this is the 

^oase>}tl)CipartQr.inquir.iiE^g is pi^ftfMuly, destined to die an 

'old^maidw >.i i 
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' ^ Opening the Bible on Neto Year*s Day. 

, Ti)is anpecBtilious practice is still in common usCf 
and'.miichicreiliiis att^clied to iL It is usually set 
about iwjth aoipe little solemnity, on the rooming of 
I^ew X^v^h^v^ before breakfast, at the ceremony 
must be • performed fa^tiog^ The bible is laid on the 
table un(»ipened s and the partites who wish to consult 
it are then to open it in succession. They are not at 
liberty to choose any particular part of the book, but 
must open it at random, or (as we should say) ^' ^o- 
misauoudy,** Wherever this may happen to be^ the 
inquirer is. to place his finger on any chapter contained 
in the 'lw<i open pages, but without any previous peru- 
sal or examination. The chapter is then read aloud, 
and commented upon by the company- assembled. It 
is believed that the good or :ill fortune, the happiness 
or misery of the consulting party, during the ensuing 
year, will in some way or other be described and fore- 
shewn by the contents of the chapter. Of course a 
good deal of perverse ingenuity is oflen exercised in 
twisting and accommodating the sacred text to the 
fears or wisbes of the consulters ; and some have made 
themselvea very wretched, when they have unfortu- 
nately, opened on any of , the prophetic denunciatioms 
of divine vengeance. If the chapter happens to. con- 
tain notbing remarkable, it is concluded that no mate- 
rial change in the ciridunstaaces of the inquirer will 
take place within the year. 

The. reader will prcAiably- mquire little argument- to 
convince him> that these modes of divinatioabavo de- 
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scended to us from our Puritanical ancestors. They 
are well-kpown to have used the bible with a familia-* 
rity approaching to irreverence } and to have had re- 
course to it for the knowledge of future events^ as the 
pedants of a preceding age consulted the " Sortes 
Virgiiianae*" But, witli all their fknaticisnij our wor- 
thy forefathers had a great deal of shrewdness and 
good sense: and it is not improbable, that, in the 
establishing the divination by the bible and key for 
the discovery of thefl, they may have relied consider- 
ably on the power of conscience, and on its natural 
effect, when strongly excited, of indicating guilt. Cer- 
tain it is, that culprits have not unfrequently betrayed 
themselves by their emotions, or precautions, on these 
occasions. The practice is, no doubt, superstitious 
enough : but it cannot fairly be made a subject of 
ridicule against us by those who, in this intellectual 
age, place implicit confidence in the virtues of the di- 
vining-rod. 

The Wishing Wells at Walsingham, 

Amongst the slender remains of this once celebrated 
seat of superstitious devotion, are two small circular 
basons of stone, a little to the north-east of the site of 
the conventual church, (exactly in the place described 
by Erasmus in his ^' Peregrinatio religlonis etgo,** ) 
and connected with the chapel of the Virgin> which 
was on the north side of the choir. The water of these 
wells had at that time a miraculous efficacy in curing 
disorders of the head and stomach, the special gift) no 
doubt) of the Holy Virgin<: who bat probably since 
2m3 
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that time resumed it^ for the waters have no such qua* 
lity now. She has substituted, however, another of 
far more comprehensive virtue. This is nothing less 
than the power of accomplishing all human wishes^ 
which miraculous property the water isistiU believed to 
possess. In order to attain this desirable end, the 
votary, with a due qualification of faith and pious awe, 
must apply the right knee, bare^ to a stone placed for 
that purpose between the wells. He must then plunge 
to the wrist each hand, bare also, into the water of the 
wells^ which are near enough to admit of this immer- 
sion. A wish must then be formed, but not uttered 
with the lips, either at the time or afterwards, even in 
confidential communication to the dearest friend. The 
hands are then to be withdrawn, and as much of the 
water as can be contained in the hollow of each is to 
be swallowed. Formerly the object cf desire was most 
probably expressed in a prayer to the Virgin. It is 
now only a silent wish: which will certainly be accom- 
plished within twelvemonths, if the efficacy of the so- 
lemn rite be not frustrated by the incredulity or some 
other fault of the votary. 

Good Friday Bread, 

A small loaf, or csike (as it is called) of breads is 
baked yearly on the morning of Good Friday. It is 
composed of the usual materials of wheaten Inread, and 
no particular ceremonies (as far as could be learned) 
are used in making it. It must be well baked, aad 
then set by^ and kept till the return of the same day 
the following year. This bread is not intended to be 
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eaten, but to be used ag a medicine ; and the ftiode of 
administering it is^ by grating a small portion of it into 
water, and forming a sort of panada. It is believed to 
be good for many disorders, but particurlatfly for a 
diarrhoea, for wliich it is considered a sovereign re- 
medy. Not more than three years ago, a cottager 
lamented to the author, that her poor neighbour must 
certainly die of this complaint, for that she had already 
given her two doses of Good Friday-bread without any 
benefit* The patient, however, recovered. No infor- 
mation could be obtained from the doctress respecting 
her nostrum, but that she had heard old folks say that 
it was a good thing, and that she always made it. 

This superstition, as well as the preceding, most 
probably has descended to us from the Catholics. 

The txvelve Signs, 

We still cling to. the notion of planetary influence 
on the human body. And though the progress of re« 
finement has divested our Almanacks of their formerly 
indispensible ornament, the figure of a naked man 
pierced through with darts ; yet the doctrine of the 
** Dominion of the moon on man*s body, passing under 
the twelve zodiacal constellations,'' (as Francis Moore 
expresses it,) has even now many believers. It is con- 
sidered a matter of imprudence, if not of danger, to 
tamper with any part of the body on the day when the 
column of that sage physician shews it to be under the 
dominion of the stars ; or, as our phrase is, ** token the 
sign lies in it** Perhaps our opinion upon this subject 
may be best explained by an example : About the close 
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of the last centary, a medical practitioner of great 
eminence in Suffolk sent a purge to a patient, and de-» 
sired him to take it immediately. On the follo«ring 
day he called at his house, and inquired how it had 
operated. The patient (a substantial farmer) said be 
had not taken it : and upon the doctorls remonstrating 
against this disobedience, the sick man gravely an^ 
swered, ** That he had looked into his Almanack, and 
seeing the sign lay in ' Bowels,* he thought thait and 
the physic together, would be too much for him." 

Nor are the stars believed to influence the human 
body only, but to have an equal effect upon brutes. A 
prudent dairy- wife would never wean a calf when the 
sign was in the head, lest it ^ould go dizzy ; and the 
author well remembers to have heard a wealthy yeoman 
inquire of a farrier, when he would perform a certain 
operation on his colt. The leech assumed a most ora» 
cular look, and answered with great gravity, that <<he 
would just step home, and see how the sign lay, and 
would then let him know." 

Indeed we carry our belief further than even this, 
for we extend it to the dead bodies of animals. It 
is probably not a universal, but certainly a very gene* 
ral precaution, to kill hogs in the increase of the moon ; 
because it is << an admitted fact," that pork, killed in 
the wane of the moon> shrinks in boiling, 

Childermas Day, 

On whatever day of the week the anniversary of the 
Holy Innocents (December 28th) may fall, that same 
day in every week throught the ensuing year, is called 
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Childermas Day. It is " Dies nefastus." Any new 
undertaking begun upon it will surely fail ; aivd any 
disaster, which may befal auy one, is easily accounted 
for« That this strange extension of the term ^Hhe 
Muss of Children,** beyond its own proper day, ex- 
isted above an hundred years ago, appears from the 
paper in the Spectator^ No. 7. There was then, as 
now, a Childermas-day in every week. 

The wandering Jeto. 

This venerable personage still continues his weari- 
some pilgrims^e. Nobody, indeed, professes to have 
seen him ; but many have heard their grandmothers 
say that he appeared in their time. The circumstance 
of his history, as given by Mathew Paris, quoted by 
Brand, in the Appendix to his enlarged edition of 
Bourne's << Popular Antiquities" (but not worth repeat- 
ing here) do not appear to be much known ! and the 
wanderer is generally believed to be St John, " tarrying 
till his Lord comes." (2l8t St. John, ver, 22). Indeed 
it is probable that the text was the origin of the whole 
fable by absurd misrepresentation. His memory is 
now^ principally preserved in an allusive comparison. 
Of any one, who is in unquiet motion from place to 
place, it is said, << He is as unsettled as the wandering 
Jew.'' 
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A failure of the Crop of Ash-Jceys portends a death in 
the Royal Family, 

With what obscure traditionary or legendary tale 
this foolish notion may be connected, it seems impos- 
sible to discover. Probably, however, there is some 
such connexion. But, be this as it may, the notion is 
still current amongst us. The failure in question is 
certainly, in some seasons, very remarkable ; and 
many an old woman believes that, if she were the for- 
tunate finder of a bunch, and could get introduced to 
the king, he would give her a great deal of money 
for it. 

Christening a Cure for Sickness. 

It is generally believed by East Anglian nurses that 
a child never thrives well till it is named ; and this is 
one cause of the earnest desire, frequently expre8sed,tQ 
have children privately baptized. If the child is sick> it 
is even supposed to promote the cure : and this virtue is 
also believed to be inherent in the rite of confirmation. 
At one of the Confirmations of the present venerable 
Bishop of Norwich, an old woman was observed 
eagerly pressing forwards to the church. A stattder- 
by, struck with the contrast between her and the 
youthful candidates around her, inquired if she was 
going to be confirmed: and being answered ini-die 
affirmative, expressed his sufrprise that ehe shquklliake 
deferred it to such an advanced age. The old ^olmiii 
replied with some degree of asperity, << thatUt m^Mmut 
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80 ; that she had already been bishopped seven times^ 
and intended to be again : it was so good for her rheu<* 
matism." 



Burial ivithin, or without, the Sanctuary. 

To be buried out of the sanctuary does not mean in* 
terment in unconsecrated ground, but in some remote 
part of the church-yard> apart from that in which the 
bodies of the inhabitants in general are deposited. In 
many church-yards maybe seen a row of graves on 
the extreme verge, which are occupied by the bodies 
of strangers buried at the parish charge, of suicides, 
or of others, who are considered unfit to associate un- 
derground with the good people of the parish. These 
are said to " lie out of the Sanctuary.*' 

Watching in the Church Porch on St. Mark's night. 

The belief on this subject is (or rather was) that the 
apparitions of those who will die, or have any danger- 
ous sickness in the course of the following year, walk 
into their parish church at midnight, on the 25th of 
April. Infants, and young children, not yet able to 
walk^ are said to roll in on the pavement. Those who 
are to die remain there ; but those who are to recover 
return^ after a longer or shorter time, in proportion to 
the continuance of their future sickness. Those who 
wish to witness these appearances are to watch in thjs 
church porch on the night in question. This vigil is 
said, to have been actually kept, and the superstitioas 
opinion to have prevailed in the .western part of Nor- 
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folk within the memory of persons still living ; but it 
is believed to be quite extinct at this time in both 
counties. 

There is another vigil kept by young women on St. 
Mark's Eve, for the purpose of ascertaining their fu- 
ture husbands. Precisely at midnight the husband- 
seeker must go alone into the garden, taking with her 
some hemp«seed, which she is to sow, repeating at the 
same time the following lines : 

Hemp-seed I sow ; 

Hemp-seed, grow ; 

He that is my true love 

Come after me, and mow. 
It is believed that if this be done with full faith in 
the efficacy of the charm, the figure of the future hus- 
band will appear, with a scythe, and in the act of 
mowing. 

Dumb-cake, 

On the same night, and for the same purpose, girls 
bake what is called the dumb-cake ; which is made of 
the following ingredients : 

An egg-shell-full of salt, 
An egg-shell-full of wheat meal. 
An egg-shell-full of barley-meal. 
It must be baked before the fire, a little before twelve 
o'clock at night ; the maker of the cake must be quite 
alone, must be fasting, and not a word must be spoken. 
At twelve o'clock exactly the sweet-heart will come 
in and turn the cake. The door must be left open, 
for a reason pretty obvious. 
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To sit where the Dog was hanged. 

It .means a succession of petty misqhanoes. Tke 
good woman breaks her thread, drops Iier stitches^ 
overturns her snuff-box, scalds her fingers with her 
tea-kettle ; or, if she sits down to play soberly at crib- 
bage, trickets, or all-fours, she meets with all the 
modes of ill-luck attendant on any of those games. 
And, after sustaining a competent number of these 
<< miseries of human life," accounts for them by ex- 
claiming, << Surely I sit where the dog was hanged/' 

The Robin Red-breast, 

The robin red-breast and the wren. 

Are God Almighty's cock and hen ; 

The martin and the swallow 

Are the next two birds that ioWow.-^ Old Adage. 
The protection afforded to the red-breast arises, 
probably, in a great measure from its extreme fami- 
liarity. It seems to have none of the instinctive fear * 
of man, which is common to most of the feathered 
tribe. It is the gardener's and labourer's companion ; 
attends him at his work ; hops around his feet, and 
almost under his spade; and collects and devours the 
insects he turns up, with the utmost confidence. It 
even accompanies him at his meals, and pecks up 
every crumb that falls, with an apparent assurance of 
security. In the winter, it enters our houses, and be- 
comes as it were one of the fiamily. The wren is al- 
most as much an inmate of our out-houses in the 

VOL. II. 2 N 
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countryi as our domestic poultry ; and generally builds 
its nest about them. The swallow that nestles in our 
chimnies, and the martin under our eaves, find equal 
protection and regard. The superstitious dread of 
killing or hurting any of them^ still continues in full 
force, although it may be difficult to assign the cause 
from which this almost religious respect may have 
arisen. Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, attributes 
much of it to the old popular ballad of the Children 
in the Wood. It may be so with respect to the red- 
breast ; or it may be, that, being already favourites, 
they might be selected for the pious and tender office 
of burying the poor babes. But the words of the 
adage, and the kind of respect paid to these pretty 
birds, appear to point to some superstitious origin, 
which is now forgotten. Be this as it may, they still 
enjoy the full benefit of the prejudice in their favour ; 
and the martin, in particular, is believed to bring good 
luck to the house on which it builds its nest : in which 
it has no enemy but the sparrow, an equally familiar, 
but always unwelcome, visitor. 

Gifts on the Nails. 

Small White Sf ejks on the nails are sure indications 
that those who are so fortunate as to have them, will 
in some way or other be the better for them ; though 
perhaps not literally in the manner implied by the 
name. And some sagacious old women are very shrewd 
in explaining, from their number, iHze, position, &c. 
in* what manner it will be; and particularly in ac« 
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counting for anything of the kind which has really 
happened. 

There is a superstition also respecting cutting the 
nails, and some days are considered more lucky for 
this operation than others. To cut them on a Tuesday 
ts thought particularly auspicious. Indeed, if we are 
to believe an old rhyming saw on this subject, every 
day of the week is endowed with its several and pecu* 
liar virtue, if the nails are invariably cut on that day, 
and no other. The lines are as follow : 

Cut them on Monday, you cut them for health ; 

Cut them on Tuesday, you cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Wednesday^ you cut them for news ; 

Cut them on Thursday, a new pair of shoes -, 

Cut them on Friday, you cut them for sorrow ; 

Cut them on Saturday, see your true-love to-morrow. 

Cut them on Sunday, the devil will be with you all 
the week. 

Ghosts, 

We are distinguished by no particular superstition 
of this kind which is not common to the country in 
general. Wherever there is ignorance there will be 
credulity ; and we are not without our fair share of it, 
but have not probably more than others. Indeed the. 
belief in ghosts appears to be in some measure univer- 
sal ; and to be less confined to the lower orders than 
most other kinds of superstition. The great difference 
seems to be, that the higher classes << believe and trem« 
ble/' but are ashamed to confess it; whilst the simpler 
rustics own their belief without scruple. A large pro- 
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portion of our common people will readily avow their 
futh in apparitions in general ; but it is certainly very 
rare to find any one who professes to have actually 
seen a ghost. Even in the neighbourhood of old 
castles, or of the ruins of religious houses, it is rather 
an indistinct kind of terror that prevails, than a behef 
of any particular spectral appearance. We frequently 
hear of the vision of a '* white woman/* that haunts a 
particular spot ; or of *^ a coach drawn by horses with- 
out heads ;" but nobody pretends to assign a name to 
the lady, or to guess at the owner of the decapitated 
horses. The counties of Norfolk and Suffolk (and 
particularly the latter) are remarkable for the great 
number of old gentlemen's seats, now, for the most 
part, degraded into farm houses. Our parishes are 
very smaU, yet almost every one has its Hall, and 
many have two or three, distinguished by particular 
names, and formerly the residence of gentry. Most 
of these are said to be haunted, but not by the ghost 
of any particular person. It is like a common rumour, 
which every body has heard, but of which nobody 
knows the origin. The only instance of the identity 
of a ghost fairly established, that a pretty considerable 
research has been able to discover, ig in a village on 
the coast at the eastern extremity of Suffolk ; where 
there is still an existing memorial of the perturbed 
spirit. A seaman^ it appears, of eccentric notions, 
4ied at an early age in the parish in question. During 
his life, be had often told his relations, that he would 
not be buried in the usual way, but insisted upon being 
laid in th$ grave with his head to the east ; and re^ 
peatedly assured them that, if he were bvirie^ other- 
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wise^ he should not rest in peace. When he died, 
however, his family either forgot, or neglected his in- 
junctions^ and he was put into the ground in the ac- 
customed manner. He had not been long buried, 
before it was rumoured in the parish, that the dead 
man was very unquiet ; and several persons as^erted, 
that they had seen him wandering about the church- 
yard. The tale, as usual, gathered strength by circu- 
lation ; and at length made so much noise, that his 
relations were induced to have the coffin taken up, and 
a new grave dug, a few feet distant from the former, 
in which he was laid in his favourite position, with his 
head to the east. From this time he rested quietly, 
and the parish was no longer disturbed with his noc- 
turnal wanderings. His grave is still in existence, 
and, with the head-stone at the east end of it, bears 
testimony to the caprice of the deceased, and to the 
folly and superstition of his relations and neighbours. 

It ought perhaps to be added, that the date of this 
burial is before the middle of the last century ; and 
that, although the legend is still current in the parish, 
the very sexton disclaims any belief in the appearance 
of the ghost. 

Superstitious Notions, 

If you bring yew into the house at Christmas, 
amongst the other evergreens used to dress it, you will 
have a death in the family before the end of the year.' 

It is dangerous to let blood in the dog-days. 

If a servant goes to his place by day-light, lie will 
never stay long in it. 

2 N 3 
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Wherever the wind lies on Ash Wednesday, it conti- 
nues during the whole of Lent. 

If you set the broom in a corner5 you will surely 
have strangers come to the house. 

If you overturn a loaf of bread in the oven, you will 
have a death in the house. 

It is very unlucky to burn green elder* 

If a goose begins to sit on her eggs when the wind 
is in the east, she will sit five weeks before she hatches. 

Never begin any piece of work on a Friday. 

If the cat has a cold, it certainly goes through the 
family* 

If you swear, you will catch no fish. 

If you do not baste the goose on Michaelmas-day, 
you will want money all the year. 

Every person must have some part at least of his 
dress new on Easter Sunday, or he will have no good 
fortune that year. 

You should always bum a tooth when it is drawn ; 
because, if a dog should find it and eat it, you would 
have dog's teeth come in its place. 

If you eat the marrow of pork, you will go mad. 

Crickets betoken good luck to the house they in- 
habit, and if they quit it suddenly, it is a very bad 
omen. 

If a servant burns her clothes on her back, it is a 
sign that she will not leave her place. 

The booming of the bittern in places which it does 
not usually frequent, forebodes a rise in the price of 
wheat. 

Rooks building near a house are a sign of prosperity. 

If a brake is cut across, the veins are supposed to 
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shew the initial of the name of the future husband or 
wife. 

It is lucky, to see the moon over the left shoulder. 

A horse is believed to have the power of seeing 
ghosts J this is probably derived from the account of 
Balaam's ass discerning the angel. 

If you make your bed at bed-time, you will look fair 
in the morning. 

If a horse gets a nail in his foot, it must be kept 
bright after it is taken out, or the horse will not reco- 
ver from his lameness. 

In dressing a wound, you must be careful that the 
old plaster be not burnt ; if it is, the wound will not 
heal. It must always be buried 

Every particle of the leaves or berries of the holly, 
or other evergreens, with which the house was dressed 
at Christmas, must be removed on Candlemas Eve. 
If they are suffered to remain, some misfortune will 
certainly happen to the family. 

If a person is stabbed by a thorn, and can draw it 
out of tlie flesh, he must bite the thorn, and then the 
wound will not fester. 

You must never burn the withes (or bands) of the 
faggots. 

The howling of dogs is a sign of ill luck. 

Bees must never be bought, but obtained by bai-ter. 
If they are bought they will never thrive. 

Friday is either a very fine or a very wet day. ' 

To put on your stockings inside outwards is a sign 
of good luck. 
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POPULAR SAYINGS RESPECTING THE WEATHER. 

Evening red, and morning gray, 
Are sure signs of a fair day. 

Evening gray, and morning red, 

Send the poor shepherd home wet to his bed. 

On Candlemas Day, if the sun shines clear, 
The shepherd had rather see his wife on the bier. 

To the same effect was the old monkish rhyme : 
Si sol splendescat^ Mari^L purificante. 
Major erit glacies post festum, qukm fuit ante. 

So many fogs in March, so many frosts May« 

If the robin sings in the bush, 
Then the weather will be coarse ; 
But if the robin sings on the barn, 
Then the weather will be warm. 

A mackarel sky forebodes rain. 

If the cat washes her face over her ear, it is a sign 
of fine weather. 

When frogs in the grass appear of a bright yellowish 
green, the weather will be fine ; if they are of a dark 
dirty brown there will be rain. 

A wet Sunday, a wet week. 

A Saturday moon. 

If it comes once in seven years, comes too soon. 
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If the new moon appears with the points of the 
crescent, nearly vertical, it is said << to hang dripping," 
and to indicate rain. If the convex part of the crescent 
is downwards, it is said << to lie on its back," and to 
forebode fine weather. 

If the new moon << carries the old moon in her lap,'* 
the weather will be stormy. This was alfio an ancient 
Scottish prognostic : 

<< Late, late yestreen, I saw the new moon 

With the auld moon in her arm.**-^Percy*sBaUads. 

If the rainbow comes at night, 
The rain is gone quite. 

Near bur^ far rain. 

The <<bur" is the halo round the moon, and the 
meaning of the adage is, that when it appears near the 
moon there will be fine weather. 

Sow in the slop. 
Heavy at top.— i. e. 
Wheat sown when the ground is wet, is most productive. 

Wheat always lies best in wet sheets. 

On Saturday new, on Sunday full. 
Was never good» and never ivooll. 

When it rains with the wind in the east, 
It rains for twenty-four hours at least. 

When the pigeons go a benting. 
Then the farmers lie lamenting. 

May never goes out without a wheat*ear. 
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SAINTS* DAYS, SEASONS, &C. 

At old Christmas the days are longer by a cock*s- 
stride. 

The grass that grows in Janiveer, 
Grows no more all the year. 

A green Christmas, a fat church-yard. 

On Saint Valentine 

All the birds of the air in couples do join. 

Cut your thistles before St. John, 
You will have two instead of one. 

Saint Matthew 

Get candlesticks new. 

Saint Matthi 

Lay candlesticks by. 

First comes David, then comes Chad, 
. Then comes Winnold, as if he mere mad. 

Saint Andrew the King, 

Three weeks and three days before Christmas 
comes in. 

On Holy-Rood Day the Devil goes a nutting. 
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OLD CUSTOMS, OLD STORIES| &C. 

Ten pounding, 

A custom exists amongst harvest-men in Suffolk^ 
which is called << Ten-pounding/^ In most reaps there 
is a set of rules agreed upon amongst the reapers be- 
fore harvest, by which they are to be governed during 
its continuance. The object of these rules is usually 
to prevent or punish loss of time by laziness, drunken-^ 
ness, &c. ; and to correct swearing, lying, or quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves ; or any other kind of misbe- 
haviour which . might slacken the exertions, or break 
the harmony of the reap. One of the modes of punish- 
ment directed by these rules is called << Ten-pounding." 
and it is executed iu the following manner : Upon a 
breach of any of the rules, a sort of drum- head court- 
martial is held upon the delinquent ; and if he is found 
guilty he is instantly seized, and thrown down flat on 
his back. Some of the party keep his head down, and 
confine his arms ; whilst others turn up his legs in the 
air, so as to exhibit his posteriors. The person who is 
to inflict the punishment then takes a shoe, and with 
the heel of it (studded as it usually is with hob-nails), 
gives him the prescribed number of blows upon his 
breech^ according to the sentence. The rest of the 
party sit by, with their hats off, to see that the execu- 
tioner does his duty ; and if he fails in this, he under- 
goes the same punishment. It sometimes happens, 
that, from the prevailing use of highlows, a shoe is not 
to be found amongst the company. In this case, the 
hardest and heaviest hand of the reap is selected for 
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the instrument of correction ; and^ when it is laid on 
with hearty good will, it is not inferior to the shoe. 
The origin of the term << ten-pounding" is not known ; 
but it has nothing to do with the number of blows in- 
flicted. 

Hunting Squirrels on Christinas Day* 

In many parts of the country, particularly where 
there is much wood, the^custom still prevails of hunt- 
ing squirrels on this day. Why this pretty harmless 
animal should be selected for this barbarous diversion, 
or why this particular festival is chosen for the 
<' grande chasse," does not appear to be known. But 
on a Christmas morning, half the idle fellows and boys 
in a parish assemble in any wood, or plantation, where 
squirrels are known to harbour; and having started 
their game, pursue it with sticks and stones from tree 
to tree, hallooing and shouting with all their might, till 
the squirrel is killed. It is a cruel sport, and is very 
properly discountenanced, and falling into disuse : but 
on a iine morning the shouts of the hunters echoing 
through the woods, with occasional bursts of laughter 
and rustic merriment, have a very lively and exhila- 
rating effect. From the general discouragement shewn 
to this sport, probably comes the common Saying, 
<< Hunt squirrels, and make no noise.*' 

Walsingham Way. 

In many, or in most parts of the county of Norfolk, 
at considerable distances from Walsingham, the roads 
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leading towards it were called by this name ; as we 
now speak of the London road at any distance from 
the capital. Indeed the pilgrimage to that celebrated 
shrine was as common as a journey to London in these 
days of general and easy intercourse. This Way has 
now^ for the most part, been swallowed up by the mo- 
dern multitude of turnpike roads and inclosures, and 
has lost its ancient name. Tn some instances, however, 
it still exists, at least in the recollection of the old in- 
habitants. The course of these " Ways " was marked 
out by stone crosses; many of which, or rather theii 
remains^ are yet to be seen. 

The road le ading to the once famous city of Dun- 
wich, in SulFolk, was distinguished by a similar name ; 
and is oflen mentioned in old maps and surveys as 
" Dunwich Way." 

PoUDay. 

Within the memory of many persons now living, it 
was the custom, amongst even very substantial farmers, 
to cook only three times a week, of which Sunday was 
always one, These days of periodical cookery were 
called " Pot-days ;" and, as their friends were usually 
acquainted with them, a person intending to go to the 
house uninvited would calculate accordingly, and say, 
<< I will go on such a day, for I know that is Pot-day." 
This frugal practice is, however, now very nearly ob- 
solete. 
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Customary Viands for particular Days, 

On certain days in the year it was the custom of old 
times to prepare a particular kind of food, which was 
considered peculiar to that day. Some of these cus- 
toms are still in use amongst us. On Michaelmas Day, 
for instance, every person, who can afford it« has a 
roast goose for dinner. Christmas is a season of festi- 
vity in all parts of the kingdom ; but in Suffolk, and 
particularly in High Suffolk, that festival is begun in a 
way which is, perhaps, not general in other parts. On 
the morning of Christmas Day, in many farm-houses, 
a large quantity of frumenty is prepared, and the la- 
bourers on the farm, with their wives and children, are 
invited to breakfast upon it. It is considered a great 
treat, and is really a most nourishing and delicious 
food. In Norfolk* ale or mead, with a toast and nut- 
megs is appropriated to Christmas Eve. In Suffolk^ 
hai ^elderberry wio^, with spice, is the usual regale for 
holiday friends. On Shrove Tuesday, pan*cakes are 
iadispeoaible ; but the '^ fat hea** is now never thresh- 
ed ; nor, indeed, is there any tradition of that barba- 
rous ^ort having been practised in these counties for 
many years. On Easter Sunday our Norfolk brethren 
provide a tansey pudding ; and on Whit Sunday cheese- 
cakes. In Suffolk we have no particular dish at Easter; 
but Whit Sunday is always celebrated with baked 
custards, and, if possible, with gooseberry pies ; and 
these delicacies are standing dishes during the whole 
of Whitsuntide. 
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Valentine's Day, 

On this day it is the custom for children to " catch" 
each other (as it is called) for Valentines ; and if in 
the family, or amongst their relations or friends^ there 
are elderly persons who are likely to be liberal^ great 
care is taken to " catch " them. The mode of catch- 
ing is, by saying " Good morrow, Valentine :" and if 
they can repeat this before they are spicrken to, they 
are rewarded with a small present. It must be done? 
however, before sun-rise ; otherwise, instead of a re- 
ward, they are. told *' You are sun-burnt," and are 
sent back with disgrace. 

HoU(yo)'meat. 

Before the improved system of husbandry was in- 
troduced into Norfolk, there were many warrens, and 
the country was very much over-run with rabbits. 
In the light-land farms, these formed a considerable 
part of the diet of the farming servants, and were 
known by the name of '< hollow-meat.** And, as the 
servants in Scotland are said to have stipulated agaiast 
salmon^ so it was the practice here, when a servant 
let himself to a farmer, to make a proviso that he 
should be fed upon '^ hollow-meat ** only a certain num- 
ber of days in the week. 

Plants of Omen. 

The dandelion {Leontodon Taraxacum) is one of 
these* When its seeds are ripened they stand above 
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the head of the plant in a globular form, with a fea- 
thery tufl at the end of each seed, and then are easily 
detached. The flower-stalk must be plucked care* 
fully, so as not to injure the globe of seeds, and you 
are then to blow off the seeds with your breath. So 
many pufis as are required to blow every seed clean 
off^ so many years it will be before you are married. 

Another plant of omen is the yarrow (AchUUea 
vfttlefdiufn}f called by us yarroway. The mode of 
divination is this : you must take one of the serrated 
leaves of the plant, and with it tickle the inside of the 
nostrils, repeating at the same time the following lines ; 
" Yarroway, yarroway, bear a white blow, 
If my love love me, my nose will bleed now." 
If the blood follows this charm, success in your 
courtship is held to be certain. 

The mode of discovering the sweet-heart, by laying 
a peascod with nine peas in it over the door, is com- 
mon to us with most other parts of the country. 

St^gpMc Cheese. 

The following lines on Suffolk cheese, which are 
very current in the county, show at least that we are 
not irritable on the subject. The cheese speaks : 

Those that made me were uncivil^ 

For they made me harder than the d — ^1. 

Knives won't cut me ; fire won*t sweat me ; 

Dogs bark at me, but can't eat me. 
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Pronunciation of the tvord " Mayor** 

It has been noticed in the second Essay^ that the 
word mayor was formerly pronounced " mahr " ; but 
that by modern refinement it is now smoothed down 
to ^' mare '* ; and that Norwich and Lynn are both 
governed by worshipful personages under that name. 
It should seem that the borough of Thetford is in the 
same predicament, and has been so for a length of 
time which is scarcely consistent with the word mo- 
dem. Fifty years ago, a story was current in Nor- 
folk^ which proves diat the mayor of that Cown was 
then called the << mare.*' The story is as follows. A 
man got drunk at Thetford market, and, on his return 
home, fell from his horse ; which strayed into a field 
of barley belonging to the mayor, and was arrested in 
the morning, damage-feasant. He was of course sent 
to the pound, and the master was called upon to pay 
for the damage committed ; but he, having spent all his 
money, entreated the mayor to take his note of hand 
for the sum. This was at length agreed to : and the 
drunken owner, knowing (as the story goes) that the 
mayor could not read writing, gave the following pro- 
missory note. 

Lo ! here is a case, and a case to be pitied ; 

The master got drunk, and the horse was committed. 

Horse> horse> take thou no care. 

For thou'lt be a horse when * *'s no mart. 
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May Day. 

It was an old cuttom in Suffolk^ in most farm-bouies^ 
that any servant, who could bring in a branch of haw* 
thorn in full blossom on the first of May^ was entitled 
to a dish of cream for breakfast. This custom is now 
disused, not so much from the reluctance of the mas- 
ters to give the reward, as from the inability, of the 
servants to find the white-thorn in flower. The altera- 
tion of the style will go some way to account for it, 
but scarcely far enough. It very seldom happens 
that any blossoms are seen open even on old May day. 

SaU. 

The practice of setting a plate of salt on the breast 
of a corpse prevails generally in East Anglia, as it is 
said to do in Scotland ; but tradition furnishes no ac- 
count of the origin of the custom. 



PROVERBIAL, OR COMMON SAYINGS, &C. 

In Ray*s and Fuller's collection of proverbs^ &c. 
there are many which are still current in East Anglia. 
Indeed, nearly three hundred had been marked which 
are still in common and daily use amongst us ; but, as 
they are already upon record, it was not thought ne- 
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cessary to swell the catalogue by reprinting them. 
The few which have escaped the research of those in- 
dustrious collectors^ or which more probably are of 
later manufacture, are givea below. Whether they 
deserved insertion, or had better have been left in 
their original obscurity, the reader must judge. 

Proverbs^ Sfc. 

" If the hen does not prate, she will not lay.*' — i, e. 
Scolding wives make the best housewives. 

" If it won't pudding, it will froize." — i, e. If it won't 
do for one thing, it will for another. 

<< His religion is copyhold, and he has not taken it 
up."— This is said of one who never goes to any place 
of worship. 

" For want of company, 

Welcome trumpery." 

'< A wheel-wright's dog is a carpenter's uncle.*'— t. e, 
A bad wheelwright makes a good carpenter. 

" You must do as they do at Hoo, 
. What you can't do in one day, you must do in two." 

" He is in his own clothes." — This is a term of 
defiance. Let him do as he pleases ; I fear him not. 

" A lie made out of the whole stuff." — ue. Without 
any foundation. 

« I'll give him a kick for a culp."— i.e. A Rowland 
for an Oliver. 

" Laurence has got hold of him."— i. e. He is lazy. 
** Lazy Laurence " was one of the alliterative personi* 
fications, which our ancestors were so fond of. 
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. ** Hitty-missy, as the blind man shgt the crow.** — i.e. 
accidentally. 

<< It is a poor dog, that does not know < come out '•*' 
•^. €• He is foolish> who does not know when to de^^ 
sist. 

«' Every thing has an end, and a pudding has two." 

In explanation of this, it must be observed that our 
Suffolk puddings are not round, but long; they are 
sometimes called leg-puddings, from their resemblance 
to the human leg. Major Moore, in his entertaining 
book, laments the disuse of the long pudding ; which> 
as he justly remarks, is vastly superior to the round 
one. It may be some consolation to him to be ia« 
formed, that in High Suffolk the poke-pudding is still 
held in high esteem, and is by no means superseded by 
its rival. 

'< His word is as good as his bond/' — This is said 
ironically, when both are worthless. 

"Nothing turns sourer than milk." — i.e. A mild, 
good-humoured man is most determined, when he is 
thoroughly provoked. 

" There is no fence against a flail,** — i, e: You can- 
not guard against the attacks of a person who utters 
blunty unwelcome truths, without any restraint from 
good manners. 

** She looked as if butter would not melt in her 
mouthy but cheese would not have choked her." 

•' You must eat another yard of pudding first.**— i.c 
You must wait till you grow older. 

« No cousin in London, no cousin at Stonham.*' 

The origin of this is said to have been, that an inha* 
bitoiit of the village of Stonham in Suffolk had often re* 
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ceived with great hospitality a London cousin in re- 
peated visits. Some chance called the farmer to Lon* 
don, when he went instantly to his friend's house, fully 
expecting to make it his home during his stay in town. 
He was received, however, with cold civility, and 
barely asked to dinner* Some time after this, the 
Londoner came again into the country, and entered 
flie House with the cordial salutation of " Ah, my dear 
dousin,"*' but was instantly repulsed with the answer, 
^' Mo cousin in Loudon, no cousin at Stonham," and 
fairly turned out of doors. The story soon got wind, 
and the answer became proverbial. 

^* You must hunt squirrels, and make no noise.*'-— t. e. 
If you wish to succeed in an inquiry, you must go 
quietly about it. 

<' It is a good thing to eat your brown bread first.*' 
— f . e. If you are unfortunate in the early part of life, 
you may hope for better success in future. 

" Deal with an honest man, as you would with a 
rogue.** — t. e. Do not omit all necessary precautions in 
business, because a man has the character of being 
honest. 

" The dog that fetches will carry.** — j. e. A tale- 
bearer will tell tales of you, as well as to you. 

<< I was not born in a wood to be scared by an owl.** 
«— >• e. I am not so easily frightened as you may ima« 
gine. 

" Sorrow rode in my cart.** — It means to express, 
I did ill, but I had reason to repent it afterwards. 

<< His lies are latticed lies, and you may see through 
them.** 
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** Little knocks 

Rive great blocks." 
f. e* Steady perseverance, with little meansi gets 
through great difficulties. 

" His eyes draw straws." — i e. He is sleepy. When 
a person's eyes are nearly closed, he appears to see 
small rays of light, like straws, 

** I will come, when the cuckoo has pecked up the 
dirt." — t. e. In the spring. 

** Nip a nettle hard, and it will not sting you." — u e. 
Strong and decided measures prevail best with trou- 
blesome people. 

'< What's her's is mine; what*8 mine is my own, 
quoth the husband.** 

*<You had better be drunk, than drowned.**-— ti. e. 
It is better to exceed in wine now and then, than to 
be constantly drinking largely of weak liquors. 

<< He is a crust of the law ; he will never know a 
crumb of it." 

*' Your conscience is made of stretching leather." 

" There is more of Sampson than of Solomon in 
him." — i, e. Great bodily strength, but little sense. 

" He is a Walberswick whisperer ; you may ' hear 
him over to South wold. "-^Walberswick and South* 
wold are two sea-port towns in Suffolk, situated on 
opposite sides of the mouth of the river Blyth, ami 
distant nearly a mile from each other, tt is of coUtfe 
intended to describe an audible whisperer. 

*• You may know a carpenter by his chips." — ^This is 
usually applied to great eaters, who leave many bdites 
on their plate. * ^ 
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« Elbow-grease gives the best polish." — i. e. Hard 
rubbing makes furniture look brighter ; generally, in- 
du^ry jp the surest road to success. 

*'*' The miller's boy said so." — i. e. It was matter of 
common report. 

** She is fond of gape-seed/* — i, e. Of staring at every 
thing that passes. 

V Tq laugh like Robin Good-fellow.'* — t. e« A long, 
loud, hearty, horse-laugh. Thus the memory of the 
noe^rj goblin still lives amongst us. But though his 
mirt^ be remembered, his drudgery is forgotten. His 
cream-bowl is never set; nor are any traces of the 
« lumber fiend*' to be found on the kitchen hearth. 
He is even forgotten in the nursery. 

<^*^e has got hi? jj^g" — h ^- Not so much drink as 
he ^uJd have swallowed, but as much as he can fairly 
carry. 

^ ^^T^0| haye,t;Jie h/inds of one,** — i. e. To have the ad- 
vantage of him. 

" Ther^.are m(^ja ,|h^t jcnow Tom Fool, than Tom 
Fp(^ knows.'*-7-iA e». Persons in public situations are 
known by ma^y whom they are unacquainted with. 
. j^* Tp^go down the r^d lane.** — i, e. to be swallowed. 

j**The beard will pay for. the shaving/*— This is 
u^d when a person is paid for his labour by taking 
part, or the whole, of that which he is employed about ; 
^^utting Ipiushes, &c. Iix general it means, tfie work 
will produce enough to p9y itself. 
•I "TJiere is. a good steward abroad, when there is a 
iyjj^4-fi^ost/*— :». e. You have no occasion to look to 
your labourers, they must work to keep themselves. 
warm. 
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** There is a deal of difference between go and gow.*' 
— t. e. between ordering a person to do a thing, and go* 
iag wit^ him to see him do it, or doing it with him. 

" God's lambs will play/* — An apology for riotous 
youth : probably it was originally a sneer at some un- 
lucky Puritan^ who had been detected in some indis- 
cretion. 

** I gave it htm, as it came from mill."— i* e. un- 
dressed ! the bran and flour mixed together. It means 
I spdke my mind plainly, and without dressing it up, 
" If the cat's away, 
The mice will play." 
f . e. If the master is out of the way^ servants will be 
idle. 

<< To make one eat humble pie/* — ^t. e. To make him 
lower his tone, and be submissive. It may possibly be 
derived from the ^* umbles ** of the. deer, which were 
the perquisite of the huntsman ; and if so, it should be 
written umhle-pk, the food of inferiors. 
• <^ There's no hoe in them.** — i. e. You cannot stop 
them ; they don't know when to leave off, " They 
fight without hoe/' Lord Berners*8 Froissart. . 

<< You can*t make a silk purse of a sow's ear.*'— i. e. 
You cannot make a handsome thing out of base q^jt^* 
tifib» It is frequently applied to a stupid fellow, upon 
wliom education is thrown away. 

" It will take the gilding off the gingerbread/'«-ri. e. 
It will reduce his profits ; he will make little of it. 

'** To stand holes."-«-f . e^ To continue as you are ; pro- 
bttbly borrowed from cribbage, or fair play, or s^me 
such game. 
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" Within. a hog's gape.'* — L e. very near; within a 
little. 

<* To give one the seal of the day." — i. e* To be com- 
monly civil to him, but nothing more. 

" He may well be musical, for he walks upon Ger- 
man flutes." — This is often applied to a spindle-shanked 
musician. 

. " He has swallowed shame, and drank after it." — 
i. e. He has no sense of shame left. 

" He does the devil's work for nothing." — This is 
usually said of a common swearer. 

" She that's fair, and fair would be. 
Must wash herself with fumitory." 

" The man was hanged, that left his liquor." — This 
is used as a persuasive to drink^ and is said to be de« 
rived from the following circumstance. It was the cus* 
tom to present a cup of wine to criminals in their way 
to the gallows ; one poor fellow who was going to ex- 
ecution refused to stop and drink it. He went on, 
and was hanged; but just after he was turned off 
came a reprieve, which would have been in time to 
save his life, if << he had njot left his liquor." 

*< To lay the stooPs foot in water." — To make prepa- 
ration for company. It is derived from the custom of 
washing brick floors ; an operation always performed 
on the very day company is expected, by many of our 
'< tidy " housewives, with whom wet and clean are sy- 
nonymous. 

<^ You will catch more flies with a spoonful of honey, 
than with a gallon of vinegar." — i, e. Kind language 
prevails more than sharp reproofs. 
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planatioo given of this €<^MSnte «tt^M^ ^» <€haif^H)fite 
bB0icii<<l Beoitef ^tiMGL, 9i^m ^bilv2^ifttoB8«dig^^tted 
and iinpNivtCk^ j|««i)d^ed^Ciyi^fi^^^ik]ddufbi^v«^ 
But the saying is probably much older than the navi- 
gation^ Certainly there are few market towns in 
which such fortunes have been acquired. 

" As bad as marrying the d«-^r8 daughter^ and living 
with the old fblks/'«-*Thi8 strange saying is commonly 
applied to a perseft-wfao-has made unpromising con- 
nections in marriage. 

<< I made my obedience to him, but he would nei- 
their speak nor grunt/' — This is said when a supenbr 
passes, without returning your civility ; an4 on the 
same occasion another very common expression is, ^' A 
hog would have grunted." 

<< A ground sweat cures all disorders.*'-—!. ^. In the 
grave all complaints cease from troubling. 

** Give him that which costs you' nothing/*—*, e, 
civility. 

<< He does not know great A from the gable end of 
a house/* 

<' He laughs on the wrong side of his face/*-— t. e. He 
affects a laugh when he h disposed to cry. 

" It is better to wear up with work, than with rust.** 
<< He was meant for a gentleman, but was spoilt in 
the making/* 

«' He lies bare of a suit.*' — i. e. He haano money. 
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* THE END. 






ERRATA. 

Page 59,l»oe 7,/or placed rcarf played. 

— i9«, — 11,/orparruot read pariuot. 

— 268, — ii,^«ucculu«read»acculu8. 

— 317,— 4,ybr hallif* r<wd bulUre. 
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